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INTRODUCTION 


HIS BOOK is both a defensive and parsimonious act on 

my part. Requests for information arrived in my office at a 
constantly increasing rate, and to answer them, I resorted to a 
form letter and Xerox copies of some reference materials. This 
was both an expensive and insufficient method of exchanging 
information. 

To resolve the problem, I decided to collect the research re- 
ports, test evaluations, and magazine articles that directly related 
to the problem and to publish them in such a way as to make 
this information available to all those concerned with the issue. 
This book is the result. 

I hope the police administrator who must make a decision 
regarding his department’s armament will find herein the in- 
formation he needs. I regret that I was unable to secure per- 
mission to include some materials but am satisfied that all view- 
points are well represented. 


ALLEN P. Bristow 
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Chapter I 


THE PROBLEM 


S POLICE departments developed in the United States, 
the appointment of policemen was largely political and 
personnel turnover was high. Peace officers appointed to duty 
were expected to furnish their own equipment: handcuffs, 
weapon, uniforms, and in some cases, even their badge of office. 
A variety of circumstances caused standardization to occur 
during the 1930's. In some cases, police departments began to 
conduct formalized marksmanship training, and desired to 
standardize for purposes of economy in ammunition reloading. 
Competitive police marksmanship developed during this period, 
and the .38 S & W Special was considered the most accurate 
revolver cartridge. Isolated gunfights indicated a desirability 
for officers to be able to exchange ammunition. These and other 
circumstances caused most large agencies to standardize on the 
38 S & W Special. Documents from the City of Los Angeles 
typify this standardization. 


POLICE COMMISSION RULINGS 
May 12, 1931 


On a motion duly seconded, the recommendation of the 
chief that the .38 caliber revolver be adopted as the regulation 
gun to be used by the officers of the department with the stipu- 
lation that officers could continue to use .45 caliber guns until 
official adoption, was ordered approved. 


March 19, 1934 


On a motion duly seconded, the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners authorized the .38 caliber revolver as standard equip- 
ment for the officers of the Los Angeles Police Department. 
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DAILY POLICE BULLETIN 


Volume 27 Tuesday, March 20, 1934 No. 67 


IMPORTANT TO ALL OFFICERS 


The .38 caliber 6-inch revolver, either Colt or S & W, has 
been adopted as the official arm of the Los Angeles Police 
Department effective July 1, 1934. Any officer of the depart- 
ment who possesses a .38 caliber 6-inch gun on a .38, .41, or .44 
frame in good condition and desires to register the gun as his 
official police weapon will submit same for examination at the 
Elysian Park Pistol Range to Lieutenant Warren Justin on 
March 21, 22, 23, or 24. Lieutenant Justin will be assisted by 
Officers Jacob J. Engbright and E. T. Craven, who are authorized 
to inspect guns and accept or reject all guns submitted to them 
by members of the police department. All guns not registered 
and approved within the foregoing dates will be rejected. All 
guns must have fixed sights. No hammerless or automatic gun 
will be accepted. 

Any officer of the Detective rank by Civil Service rating who 
has a .38 caliber gun with either a 2-inch, 4-inch, 5-inch or 6- 
inch barrel and wishes to use same as his service weapon will 
submit it for examination. All officers of the Uniform rank 
working plain clothes assignments may carry a 2-inch, 4-inch or 
d-inch .38 caliber gun heretofore described, but must own and 
have registered with the department a regulation .38 caliber 
6-inch gun. 

It must be definitely understood that the gun carried on duty 
must be submitted for inspection and must be registered with 
the department. 

Division commanders will contact members of their personnel 
on days off or for any reason absent from duty, and inform them 
of the foregoing instruction. 

James E. Davis 
Chief of Police 


For the next twenty-five years, the majority of American 
peace officers were armed with caliber .38 S & W Special re- 
volvers. A hint as to the ineffective nature of this cartridge was 
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the development of the .357 Magnum, which was engineered 
in the 1930's. Police records, communications, and research 
slowly improved as professionalism increased, and finally in 
1959 it became apparent that the cartridge was not appropriate 
for police use. (Ed.) 


WHICH CARTRIDGE FOR POLICE* 
Allen P. Bristow 


During 1959, Police Science students at Los Angeles State 
College began collecting case studies of peace officers shot in 
the line of duty. To date over 110 cases have been collected 
which describe in detail the shooting of more than 150 officers. 
These cases are being evaluated in an attempt to develop train- 
ing material on police tactics. 

During the preliminary evaluation of these case studies an 
interesting and unexpected by-product became apparent. In 
repeated instances, both criminals and officers who were shot 
with the .38 S & W Special were able to continue the gunfight 
or flee. In a number of cases the shooting of the officer was 
accomplished by a criminal who had been shot several times 
by the officer. At this time the researchers have identified police 
use of the .38 S & W Special cartridge as one of a number of 
elements which contribute to the shooting of officers in the 
study. While statistical data is still pending on the pilot study, 
several cases are so outstanding that they will be of interest 
to police and civilian shooters alike. These cases have been 
edited to obscure the identity of the participants and include 
only information on the actual gunfight. 

Case #5. Suspect “A” and suspect “B” entered a bar, exhibited 
a sawed-off shotgun and pistol, and ordered the occupants to line 
up facing the wall. One of the occupants was an officer in plain 
clothes, and as he faced the wall he was able to draw his .38 
S & W Special revolver unnoticed by the suspects. The officer 
turned and emptied his revolver at the suspects. His shots 


°Reprinted by special permission of the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
and Police Science (Northwestern University School of Law), Copyright 1962, 
vol. 53, no. 2, 
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struck suspect “A” in the chest and stomach causing him to fall 
to the floor. Suspect “B” was shot in the left side and the left 
wrist. The officer’s other two shots missed the suspects. Suspect 
“A” regained his feet and began firing the shotgun. His shots 
killed the officer, who was trying to reload, and wounded several 
patrons. Both suspects then fled from the bar on foot. These 
suspects were arrested the next day while seeking medical aid 
for their wounds. Suspect “A” died within three days of wounds 
in the stomach and lung. Suspect “B” recovered and was sen- 
tenced to death for his part in the crime. Note that suspect “A,” 
although shot in the stomach and lung, was able to get back up, 
shoot the officer and others, run from the bar, exist one day 
while seeking medical aid, and then live for two additional days 
under medical care. 

Case #36. Officers “A” and “B” forced a stolen vehicle to 
the curb at 1:25 a.m. which contained three suspects. One 
suspect fled into an alley and was pursued by Officer “A.” This 
suspect drew a .32 caliber automatic pistol, turned and began 
firing at Officer “A.” Officer “A” drew his .38 S & W Special 
caliber service revolver and fired four shots at the suspect before 
being struck in the arm, which caused him to drop his weapon. 
In this exchange the suspect was shot in the left arm, in the 
right arm, through the right side, and through the flesh at the 
base of the rib cage. The suspect then fled the scene leaving 
Officer “A” incapacitated. An immediate search of the area was 
begun by additional officers. At 2:10 a.m. the fleeing suspect 
forced a motorist from his vehicle, robbed him, and unsuccess- 
fully attempted to drive off in the car. At 2:30 a.m. a patrol 
car crew observed the suspect in a field two miles from the 
location of the shooting and chased him on foot until he was 
lost in the darkness. At 3:00 a.m. the suspect stole a car and was 
able to escape from the search area. A state patrolman observed 
the suspect in the stolen auto at 4:00 a.m. and began pursuit. 
This high-speed chase lasted until 4:30 a.m. (thirty minutes) 
when the suspect skidded the stolen car into a ditch. The sus- 
pect fled into a field, and the state patrolman continued pursuit 
on foot. Apparently exhausted and weak, the suspect turned 
and aimed his .32 automatic at the officer. The officer drew his 
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.357 Magnum and shot the suspect through the head, killing 
him instantly. Autopsy showed that the .38 S & W Special 
bullets fired by Officer “A,” only one was a flesh wound; the 
other shots attained complete penetration. No bones were broken 
by these bullets, and there was little external bleeding. Note 
that the suspect was able to engage in three hours and five 
minutes of strenuous and exhausting activity after being shot 
four times with the .38 S & W Special. 

Case #47. Officer “A” and Officer “B” approached two suspects 
in a parked car. The suspects were removed from the car for 
investigation. One suspect drew a 9 mm automatic from a 
hidden holster and commanded the officers to throw up their 
hands, which they did. Both officers attempted to reason with 
the suspect, and failing at this, they leaped at the suspect in 
an attempt to disarm him. The suspect fired once, fatally wound- 
ing Officer “B” through the chest. Officer “A” grasped the sus- 
pect’s pistol in one hand and held it down while drawing his 
own service revolver with his free hand. Officer “A” then fired 
five .38 S & W Special rounds at contact distance into the chest 
area of the struggling suspect. The suspect fell to the ground 
still clutching the 9 mm pistol. Officer “A” turned to assist 
Officer “B.” The suspect then attempted to regain his feet 
and point his pistol at Officer “A.” Officer “A” dropped his 
empty service revolver (this department required officers to 
leave the chamber under the hammer empty) and lunged for 
the revolver on the belt of Officer “B.” With this weapon he 
shot the suspect through the head, killing him instantly. Au- 
topsy revealed that none of the five .38 S & W Special shots 
fired into the suspect’s body exited. Several ribs were broken, 
both lungs penetrated, and there was extensive internal bleed- 
ing. Note that although the wounds were serious, the shocking 
effect was not sufficient to prevent the suspect from regaining 
his feet and attempting to shoot the second officer. 

Case #69. Officer “A” and Officer “B” observed a vehicle 
being driven in a suspicious manner and approached the driver. 
The driver began firing at the officers while he was sitting in 
the car, and the officers returned his fire through the doors 
and windshield at a distance of approximately 15 yards. Both 
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the officers and the suspect were using .38 S & W Special re- 
volvers. Officer “A” fired six rounds through the windshield 
and reloaded behind another car. Officer “B” fired two shots 
through the rear window and several into the body of the car. 
The suspect then ran from the car, firing at Officer “B,” who 
returned his fire. Officer “A” then fired four rounds into the 
suspect’s back and side. At this point the suspect fell to the 
ground, fatally wounded. Officer “A” then observed that Officer 
“B” was wounded, and went to his assistance. Officer “B” was 
struck in the forehead by a .38 S & W Special, which was de- 
flected by the uniform cap brim to the extent that it resulted 
in only severe flesh laceration. A total of fifteen separate bullet 
wounds were found in the suspect’s body, eleven of which were 
inflicted while he was concealed in the car. Note that if any one 
of these eleven rounds had been effective, Officer “B” would 
not have been later shot in the head. 

Case #29. The suspect was surprised by a patrolman while 
committing robbery in a liquor store. He shot the policeman 
five times and fled the store. The suspect ran through an alley 
and in emerging, was cornered by two other officers. In effect- 
ing the arrest, the patrolmen shot the suspect through the right 
leg. The suspect was placed in an ambulance and, while en route 
to the hospital, disarmed and shot one transportation officer 
and fled from the vehicle. In this struggle the suspect was shot 
three times by another oificer with a .38 S & W Special in the 
right hip, in the right leg, and in the neck. The suspect then 
entered a taxicab which was soon surrounded by officers. In 
the gunfight which followed the suspect was shot in the left 
leg, the chest, and in the right arm. The suspect, then unable 
to fire his weapon, was subdued after a struggle with the officers. 
The hospital report showed seven separate .38 S & W Special 
bullet wounds. The suspect lived, and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for homicide of a police officer. 

Case #X3. (Note that this case is from another collection in 
which the officer was not shot, but assaulted with a knife.) 
Officer “A” and Officer “B” were attempting to subdue a crazed 
suspect armed with a knife. Officer “A” finally decided that it 
was necessary to shoot the suspect as he advanced. The officer 
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began firing at the suspect with his .38 S & W Special at a dis- 
tance of approximately 20 feet. The first round struck the suspect 
in the right chest, passing through the lung and lodging next 
to a rib near the spine. The suspect continued to advance and 
Officer “A” shot him in the left chest. This shot punctured the 
lung, and exited through the back. As the suspect continued to 
advance, Officer “A” shot him in the stomach; the bullet also 
penetrated the upper right pelvis. The suspect now was directly 
in front of the officer, continuing to advance, with the knife 
held high over his head. The officer fired at point-blank range, 
and this round went through the abdomen, lodged in the tail- 
bone, knocking the suspect to the ground. Had this fourth round 
not had effect, the officer would most certainly have been 
assaulted. The suspect revived later and struggled with officers 
en route to the hospital, but died shortly thereafter. 

These cases were admittedly selected from among many 
others because of their spectacular nature. However, if these 
cases of ineffective firepower occur with a frequency sufficient 
to make them significant in a study limited to situations where 
an officer was shot, what is the probability of their occurrence 
in the far more frequent gunfights where an officer is not injured? 

The .38 S & W Special cartridge was developed from the .38 
Long Colt, which was an official United States Service cartridge 
for some time (1894-1911 ).* Their ballistics are somewhat similar 
as indicated in Table I. 





TABLE I 
Muzzle is" Pine 
Muzzle Energy Boards 
Cartridge Bullet Grains Velocity (ft.-lbs.) | Penetration 
38 Long Colt 150 785 205 6 
38 S & W Special 158 870 266 7 


The United States Service cartridge (.38 Long Colt) became 
very unpopular during the Philippine operation (1899-1900) 
because of its inability to stop Moro warriors. An Ordnance 
Board undertook extensive testing in an attempt to select a more 





‘Smith, Walter H. B.: Pistols and Revolvers, Volume I, The N.R.A. Book of 
Small Arms. Harrisburg Military Service Publishing Co., 1948, pp. 347-49. 
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effective cartridge. These tests were conducted by Colonel Louis 
A. La Garde on soft wood, clay, animal carcasses, and human 
cadavers. The results of these tests, and others, discredited the 
.38 United States Service cartridge, and established the require- 
ment that any service cartridge submitted for adoption by the 
government be of .45 caliber.” 

The .38 S & W Special, however, became quite popular with 
civilian and police groups because of its accuracy and mild 
recoil. It continues to be popular although many authorities 
have come to feel that it is obsolete in some respects.* 

The results of the pilot study, or for that matter, the previously 
described cases, indicate that police administrators may well 
wish to reevaluate the standardized service cartridge. If they 
choose to do so, what alternatives are available? 

The firearms industry has developed two revolver cartridges 
designed specifically for man-stopping qualities and vehicle 
penetration: the .357 and .44 Magnum. The .357 Magnum has 
been available to law enforcement agencies since the mid-1930's, 
yet only a few agencies have adopted it or permit its use by 
officers. Police administrators fear the extensive range and pene- 
tration of Magnum cartridges with respect to civil liability. 

Another alternative is the adoption of a larger caliber revolver, 
which would be a more effective man-stopper, but which has 
a short range and limited penetration. Several common commer- 
cial calibers are available which meet these requirements, the 
most obvious of which is the .45 ACP or Auto-Rim. It is also 
possible that our firearms manufacturers could develop a new 
cartridge, designed solely to fit police needs. 

Both of the above alternatives involve a change in sidearms, 
and for this reason would be unpopular with individual officers 
and city treasurers. A third alternative might be to develop a 
man-stopping cartridge from the .38 S & W Special caliber. 

Police thinking in this country seems to cling to the Geneva 
Convention limitations on military weapons. Actually, as far as 


*Bady, Donald B.: Colt Automatic Pistols. Beverly Hills, Fadco Publishing Co., 
1956, p. 33. 

°N.R.A. Staff: Loads for the .38 S & W Special. The American Rifleman, 
109:27, March, 1961. 
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can be determined locally, no restrictions exist with respect to 
civilian police use of bullets which are (1) hollow-point, (2) 
soft-nose, or (3) explosive. This alternative would seem to be 
the most economical, but probably the least acceptable to the 
public. 

This article was intended to stimulate thinking on the subject. 
Is there actually a problem? Is the .38 S & W Special an in- 
effective police cartridge? Should police agencies change the 
caliber of their sidearms? Which caliber should be selected? 
And these questions, of course, must be answered only after 
extensive research, conducted by an independent, unbiased 
institution. 


Chapter II 


EARLY WARNING 


LTHOUGH most police agencies began to question the 

effectiveness of the .38 S & W Special by the mid-1960's it 
would be inaccurate to assume that the problem had not been 
previously exposed. Colonel Louis La Garde in the early 1900's, 
Major J. S. Hatcher in the mid-1930’s, and the United States 
Army Surgeon General at the end of World War II all presented 
evidence that the accepted police handgun cartridge should be 
reevaluated in terms of effectiveness. Portions of these older 
works are included as they are classic, often referred to, and to 
date have not been duplicated. ( Ed.) 


GUNSHOT INJURIES* 


Colonel Louis Anatole La Garde 
United States Army Medical Corps (Retired) 


Because the stopping power of our .38 caliber Colt’s revolver 
had failed us on numerous occasions in the Philippines and 
elsewhere the War Department constituted a board in 1904, 
composed of Col. John T. Thompson, Ordnance Department, 
and the writer, as the medical member, to conduct a series of 
tests with bullets of different size, weight, and other character- 
istics, to determine upon a bullet that should have the stopping 
power and shock effect at short ranges, necessary for a pistol 
in the military service. To conduct these tests the Ordnance 
Department furnished the board a number of pistols and re- 
volvers with certain ammunitions. [See Table II. | 

It will be seen by the table, that the calibers varied between 


*Reprinted with permission of the Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. Originally published in 1916 by the W. Wood Company, New York, 
pp. 68-78. 
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.476 inch, the greatest, and .3012 the smallest, which correspond 
to the extremes in variation in military pistols so far as was 
known to the board. 

Lead, jacketed and metal-patch or soft-nose bullets were used. 
To produce dum-dum effects the points of some of the jacketed 
bullets were filed to expose the lead. 

The form of bullets included the truncated cone, the spherical 
segment, blunt point, hole in point, cupped point, and one with 
a hole in point filled by a copper shell, primed and charged 
(explosive bullet). 

The weights of bullets varied between 92.6 grains and 288.1 
grains. 

The initial velocities varied between 700 ft./sec. and 1420 
ft./sec. 

The lowest muzzle energy was 191 ft.-lbs. and the highest was 
415 ft-lbs. The revolvers and pistols were selected for their 
value in ballistic elements and not for a test of their mechanism. 

Revolvers and pistols being short-range weapons, 75 yards 
were agreed upon as the extreme range, 37% yards as the medium 
range, and near the muzzle as close range. Simulated velocities 
were used for the first two ranges. 

The board fired altogether into ten cadavers, sixteen beeves 
and two horses. The shock on cadavers was estimated by the 
amount of disturbance which appeared in a limb when the body 
was suspended by the neck. 

We found that the amount of shock as measured by this 
method was always proportional to (1) the sectional area of 
the bullet, (2) to the resistance which the bullet encountered 
on impact, and (3) that it was proportional also to the amount 
of tissue destroyed. The diaphyses of the long bones showed the 
greatest amount of resistance, and consequently the greatest 
amount of destruction, and the two latter—viz. resistance and 
destruction of tissue, which are so intimately associated with 
shock effects—were invariably greater when a larger caliber 
bullet was used. 

In attempting to define shock effects or stopping power in 
living animals we had to consider shots against (1) vital parts, 
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(2) non-vital parts, (3) the anatomy necessary to locomotion or 
parts essential to activity. 

(a) As one might suppose, all shots against vital parts from 
whatever arm showed immediate and complete stopping power. 

(b) For shots in non-vital parts like the lungs, liver, intestines, 
etc., exclusive of large vessels the shock or stopping power in- 
creased with the sectional area of the missile and it was notably 
less with the smaller sectional area projectiles although they 
possessed far more energy. 

(c) The stopping power of bullets upon colliding against 
parts necessary to locomotion or parts essential to activity was 
considered positive when fracture of the long bones occurred. 
Measured by this standard all the bullets tried possessed suf- 
ficient stopping power when for instance the tibia or femur 
was fractured. The stopping power of the larger caliber pro- 
jectiles was considered positive in gunshot wounds of the 
epiphyseal ends of bones entering into the formation of the ankle, 
knee, hip, shoulder and elbow, and doubtful when these struc- 
tures were traversed by the small .3012 caliber jacketed bullet 
of the Luger pistol. 

In those cases where an effort was made to increase shock 
effects and destruction of tissue by the use of metal-patch or 
marred jacketed bullets, these expedients failed in the soft 
parts and epiphyseal ends of bones, because the resistance in 
these tissues was not enough to disintegrate the projectile, or 
in any way to increase its sectional area. 

As quick firing is an important element in close encounters, 
we made a number of tests to demonstrate what would be the 
stopping power by delivering the maximum energy of different 
projectiles in quick succession at close quarters, in bodily regions 
like the chest and abdomen away from the spine and large 
vessels, In this way we proposed to see how many shots it would 
require to cause an animal to drop to the ground. The animals 
selected were beeves about to undergo slaughter in the Chicago 
stockyards, Each animal was tied to a post, and at the conclusion 
of each test, which occupied but a few seconds it was im- 
mediately killed in the usual way by the stockyard force. For 
the purpose of the quick-firing experiments we employed the 
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following calibers: .476, .455 and .45 from Colt’s revolvers; the 
.38 caliber Colt’s automatic and the .3012 Luger pistol which 
employed the steelclad bullets. All of the bullets used in the 
experiments lodged in the body so that every particle of energy 
was delivered with each bullet. The animals invariably dropped 
to the ground when shot from three to five times with the 
larger caliber Colt’s revolver bullets, and they failed in every 
instance to drop when as many as ten shots of the smaller 
jacketed bullets trom the Colt’s automatic and Luger pistol bul- 
lets had been delivered against the lungs or abdomen. This 
failure on the part of the automatic pistols of small caliber set 
at rest at once the claims of the makers to the effect that the 
superior energy and velocity of their weapons was a controlling 
factor in stopping power. The board was of the opinion that 
a bullet which will have the shock effect and stopping power 
at short ranges necessary for a military pistol or revolver should 
have a caliber not less than .45. The tests showed that the .476 
caliber lead bullet has the greatest stopping power. Its weight 
is 288.1 grains, muzzle velocity 729 ft./sec., muzzle energy 340 
ft.-lbs. The .45 caliber lead bullet slightly blunt point was next 
in stopping power. It weighs 250 grains with a muzzle velocity 
of 720 ft./sec. and muzzle energy of 288 it.-Ibs. A slightly blunt 
point has the advantage of making a bullet bite better in striking 
a hard bone at an angle, or in clipping the edge of a vessel. All 
things considered such a bullet is best suited for the military 
service in close combat. The board considered that cup-pointed 
bullets such as the “man-stopper” might be issued to troops 
fighting savage tribes and fanatics in the brush or jungle. This 
bullet showed great execution on live animals. It weighs 218.5 
grains. It has a muzzle velocity of 801 ft./sec. and a muzzle 
energy of 288 ft.-lbs. The edge of the cup readily mushrooms 
upon striking cartilage and joint ends of bones, thereby adding 
to the sectional area and stopping power. 

None of the full-jacketed or metal-patch bullets (all of which 
were less than cal. .45) showed the necessary shock effect or 
stopping power ior a service weapon. They failed especially in 
the joint ends of bones and non-vital parts which comprise the 
larger part of the target area presented by the human or animal 
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body. In the event that an automatic pistol should eventually 
be adopted by the government it was recommended that the 
caliber should not be less than .45, and that the point of the 
jacket should be made very thin and that the lead core be made 
of softer lead than that of any of the bullets tested. The object 
of this was to invite mushrooming. We were well aware that 
this recommendation would not be adopted because the comity 
of nations frowns upon any device which is calculated to increase 
the severity of wounds in war. The United States Government 
has recently adopted the .45 caliber Colt’s automatic pistol which 
uses the steelclad bullet without features to invite deformation 

Shock effects depend upon the sectional area of a bullet and 
the amount of energy which it delivers at the point of impact. 
A full-jacketed bullet which makes a clean fracture in bone, and 
then leaves the body, takes the greater part of its energy in 
flight. When the bone is very resistant or the jacket is marred, 
the bullet may disintegrate. Its sectional area is then increased, 
and it leaves its energy in the body in proportion to the amount 
of metal which it deposits in the foyer of fracture. When it 
lodges entirely, it parts with all of its remaining energy. In 
comparing skiagrams showing fracture one can estimate wholly 
or in part the amount of the remaining energy or shock effects 
in a given case by the amount of metal which is deposited. By 
this standard one will see at a glance the striking difference 
which is nearly always shown between a bone lesion by a full- 
jacketed bullet, one that is but partially jacketed, and one that 
is unjacketed as in the case of a lead bullet. Full-jacketed pro- 
jectiles leave but few metallic particles about the area of fracture 
as a rule. A partially jacketed bullet, like a metal-patch, or a 
bullet with nose marred purposely or otherwise, will leave 
numerous fragments, some of them much darker than others. 
Those that are darker or black represent part of the lead core, 
while the fragments of lighter shade represent part of the en- 
velope. The presence of dark fragments alone indicates the re- 
sult of a lesion by an ordinary unjacketed lead bullet or a shrap- 
nel ball, and more often the latter if the case is one from the 
very recent wars in which shrapnel balls are so frequently used. 

We are not acquainted with any bullet fired from a hand 
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weapon that will stop a determined enemy when the projectile 
traverses soft parts alone. The requirements of such a bullet 
would need to have a sectional area like that of a 3-inch solid 
shot the recoil from which when used in hand weapons would 
be prohibitive. 

Finally the board reached the conclusion that the only safe- 
guard at close encounters is a well-directed rapid fire from 
nothing less than a .45 caliber weapon. With this end in view 
soldiers should be drilled to fire at moving targets until they 
have attained proficiency as marksmen. 


TEXTBOOK OF FIREARMS 
INVESTIGATION, IDENTIFICATION AND 
EVIDENCE* 


Major J. S. Hatcher 
Bullet Effect and Shock Power 


Because pistols and revolvers exist primarily for personal 
defense, everyone who depends on them at any time for his 
safety should be interested in knowing just how effective a shot 
will be in instantly rendering an adversary incapable of further 
aggression. 

Almost any pistol or revolver, of whatever caliber it may be, 
is fully capable of inflicting a fatal wound; but many of the 
smaller and less powerful hand firearms do not possess stopping 
power; that is, the ability to put an adversary out of the fight 
instantly, even though the blow may not be in a vital spot. 
There are pistols with which a man may be fatally wounded 
and yet not feel it at the time, whereas there are others with 
which he may be practically paralyzed for the time being, 
though he may afterward recover. 

If the time ever comes when it is necessary to use a pistol to 
save your life, you do not want an arm that will merely enrage 
your adversary; you want one that will put him down and out 
at once. 


“Reprinted with permission of the publisher, The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., pp. 401-417, 427-430. Originally published in 1935 by the 
Telegraph Press. 
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A very good illustration of the lack of stopping power which 
characterizes some of the smaller calibers was furnished several 
years ago in one of our eastern cities when a member of the 
police force was called on to kill an old stag in the park who 
had outlived his usefulness. The officer placed the muzzle of 
his .32 caliber revolver a few inches from the deer’s head, and 
shot him near the base of the horns. The old fellow shook his 
head a couple of times, as though a fly had bitten him and he 
wanted to scratch the place; and then he went on eating grass. 
After awhile a rifle was found and he was killed, but the re- 
volver shot had apparently not inconvenienced him at all. Of 
course, he could have [been] killed with the revolver if he had 
been shot somewhere else besides the thick part of the skull; but 
even if he had been shot in this manner with a .45 he would 
have been knocked flat. 

This shows very well how useless this small caliber arm would 
be to a hunter as an auxiliary to his rifle. If any large beast 
charged him and he shot it with this gun he would be gored or 
trampled to death before the wounded animal found out that it 
was hurt. 

I have had a very clear illustration of this lack of shock power 
on the part of the .32 caliber revolver because I was once shot 
with one of these arms at a distance of about two feet. I was 
looking right into the muzzle of the gun and saw a number of 
bright sparks coming out of the muzzle apparently right into 
my face, and at the same time I felt a slight sensation of 
numbness in my right arm; and though the bullet had passed 
through the third finger of my right hand, through the handle 
of the revolver which I held and embedded itself into my wrist, 
it did not inconvenience me in the slightest nor put my arm out 
of action. There was no pain whatever, only a slight numbness, 
and later I washed my hand merely because the wound was 
bleeding slightly and walked some distance to a doctor’s office 
and had the bullet taken out. 

If the gun with which I had been shot had been a .45 instead 
of a .32, it would not only have paralyzed my right arm but 
would have passed entirely through my wrist and entered my 
body, inflicting a fatal wound. 
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The gun with the greatest shock power is not necessarily 
the most fatal one, however. A gun which delivers a very 
heavy paralyzing blow may simply knock a man out for awhile 
and he may then recover, while a bullet of smaller caliber which 
lacks shock power may penetrate to a vital part of the body, 
such as the intestines, and cause a wound which is not felt at 
the time but which will cause death several days later. 

It is a peculiar fact that the .22 caliber, while almost entirely 
lacking in shock power, is one of the most fatal cartridges. ] 
knew a doctor out in a small Mexican border town where I was 
once stationed that said he was most afraid of a .22 caliber gun 
because he performed more autopsies on people killed with 
.22, caliber arms than with any other kind. He said he had seen 
lots of shooting with the jacketed .45’s and that the victims 
frequently recovered. One reason is that the small outside- 
lubricated .22 caliber bullet is a great carrier of germs which 
set up blood poison, and these little lead bullets usually lodge 
in the body, where they remain to start the infection, while 
the clean-jacketed bullets of the automatic pistols do not easily 
carry dirt and, moreover, they frequently pass entirely through 
the body. 

I once knew of a case of a boy who was shot with a .22 short 
at a distance of 639 yards—nearly half a mile—and he died the 
next day. The bullet pierced his abdomen. The stopping power 
in this case was negligible. The boy was not knocked off his 
feet, or made unconscious, but he was fatally hurt. 

A case that is exactly the reverse of this happened in a small 
border town where I was stationed many years ago. Smuggling 
of arms had been going on, and a River guard was after a certain 
gunrunner and traced him to a certain saloon. The River guard 
entered with his Army automatic in his hand, and as he did so 
both he and the gunrunner fired at each other simultaneously. 
The heavy lead bullet from the gun smuggler’s .45 Colt struck 
the River guard in the chest and passed completely through 
him. The two shots that the River guard fired both struck the 
gun smuggler in the head, the first striking him near the top 
of the forehead and the second in the mouth. 

Both men went down in a heap, and when the doctor was 
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called he said it was a case for the undertaker, not for the doctor; 
that they were not dead but would be in a few minutes. How- 
ever, neither one of these men died. The smuggler was hit once 
in the forehead with a .45 automatic bullet which glanced on 
his sloping forehead and passed around under the scalp. The 
other bullet entered his mouth and lodged in the solid mass of 
bone at the base of the skull, and he made a prompt recovery in 
about three weeks. The River guard was more seriously injured, 
the bullet having passed through his lung, but he recovered in 
about six weeks. In this case the stopping power was perfect; 
both men were put out of action instantly. But neither was 
fatally hurt. So it should be clearly understood that stopping 
power is not necessarily the same thing as killing power. 

And while the .22 was described above as lacking in stopping 
power, it should also be borne in mind that this refers to shots 
which do not strike a vital spot. There are some parts of the 
body, such as the brain, where all shots, of whatever caliber or 
power, are practically equal. A young man shot himself in the 
head with a .22 caliber which pierced the skull and traversed 
part of the brain. He became unconscious instantly and was pro- 
nounced dead in three minutes. A .45 would have had no more 
stopping power in this case. 

There has always been much speculation as to just how a 
bullet delivers shock, and as to just which qualities are the im- 
portant ones in this regard. This question has been the subject 
of much experiment and investigation, but at the present writing 
it is still unsolved. Some of the important qualities of any bullet 
as regards stopping power are (1) its weight, (2) its velocity, 
(3) its energy, which depends on the weight and velocity, (4) 
its diameter, or caliber, (5) the shape of its point, (6) its bal- 
ance and gyrostatic stability. 


Effect of Bullet Weight 


Obviously mere weight is of no account without velocity. Even 
a cannonball will not hurt you when it is standing still. On the 
other hand, velocity will not be of any effect without weight 
to carry it through. Recently I read an article written in Europe 
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in which the stopping power of bullets was said to be entirely 
independent of the weight of the bullet, but to depend only on 
the diameter of the bullet and its velocity. 

The fact that this view of the matter is not the correct one 
may readily be realized by considering the difference between 
being struck by a .45 caliber pistol bullet weighing 230 grains, 
and moving at a velocity of 810 it./sec., and being struck by a 
paper target paster of the same diameter moving at the same 
speed. A large animal would be stopped by the .45 caliber bullet, 
but he would not even notice the paper disc. Another illustration 
of the same thing is the difference between being struck by a 
paddle and a sledgehammer. The paddle has a very wide 
surface, and a relatively high velocity, but it lacks weight, and 
its effects are expended on the surface. It stings, but does not 
cause much injury. On the other hand, the sledgehammer has 
less velocity, but it has weight to carry the velocity through, and 
it will cause a deep and serious injury. 

The statement is often seen in some of the older ordnance 
manuals describing the various weapons that a penetration of 1 
inch in pine corresponds to a dangerous wound. However, pene- 
tration is not the only criterion, as is indicated by the following 
statement of a board of officers in considering a divided pistol 
bullet intended to increase the likelihood of hitting, as given in 
the report of the Chief of Ordnance in 1890: 


It is generally considered that a dangerous wound from a small 
arm would be caused by a penetration corresponding to 1 inch in 
white pine; but this is dependent upon the supposition that a shock 
to the whole system is also given and which requires for its fulfill- 
ment some considerable weight in the projectile. The revolver 
bullet weighs 230 grains, and it is not likely that a ball of materially 
less weight would have a dangerous effect if capable of penetrating 
only an inch in pine. These fragments weigh about 55 grains, and 
their average penetration at 10 yards is but very slightly more than 
half an inch, and at 20 yards only a quarter of an inch. It would 
therefore appear as if a hit, even if made, could have but very little 
if any effect, certainly not immediately, and would be entirely 
unavailing to stop a bayonet charge and still more useless against 
advancing cavalry. 
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Effect of Bullet Velocity 


But if we will suppose that the bullets under consideration 
all have a reasonable amount of energy and weight, what then 
is the relative effect of velocity on stopping power? Is it better 
to obtain your energy by means of a light weight and a high 
velocity, or a heavy weight and a slow velocity? Take a .38 
Super Police bullet weighing 200 grains, and having 725 ft./sec. 
velocity. It will have about 232 ft-lbs. of energy. The regular 
158-grain .38 Special would have the same energy with a velocity 
of 815 ft./sec. 

Which would be better? 

The answer, as far as it can be given from the experimental 
work that has been done to date is that there is little difference 
whether the energy is obtained by higher velocity and lower 
weight, or the reverse. In other words, in the range of velocities 
common in pistols and revolvers, that is about from 500 ft./sec. 
to 1200 ft./sec., mere velocity itself seems to be of little moment. 
In connection with rifle bullets we hear a lot about the explosive 
effects of high velocities, and it is true that such effects are 
observed when the bullet strikes cavities filled with fluid; but 
these explosive effects do not take place until velocities well 
above 2000 ft./sec. are reached, and this is way above the range 
of velocities under discussion. Velocity seems to have relatively 
small effect on stopping power with pistols or revolvers, as long 
as the bullet does not strike bone. When bones are struck, 
however, the resultant damage is much greater when bullets 
have velocities of 1200 ft./sec. or the like, than with those in the 
neighborhood of 750 or 800 ft./sec. 

Right here it is only fair to say that the opinion is widely 
held that low velocities are actually more effective than high 
velocities for pistol bullets. The following is quoted from the 
British Text Book of Small Arms, 1929: 


The value of the caliber of self-loading pistols and revolvers has 
been much obscured by theory, but the practice of recent years 
has amply proved that small caliber plus high velocity, although 
developing many ft.-lbs. of energy, yet lacks stopping or shocking 
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value. There have been many attempts to substitute a high-velocity 
cartridge of .38 caliber, as a service equivalent to the traditional 
-455. In practice it has been found that the small caliber some- 
times fails to stop its man, and that the large diameter leaden slug 
of the .455, moving even 300 or 400 ft./sec. slower than the high- 
velocity, small-caliber projectile, is yet far more effective. Recent 
experiment has, however, developd a new experimental .38 cartridge 
whose efficiency is, so far as ballistic tests can ascertain, not less 
than that of the .455 [Note: This cartridge resembles the .38 S 
& W Super Police in size, bullet weight, and ballistics—Bristow.| A 
hit with a .455 anywhere literally knocks an adversary over. The 
quality of efficiency depends to some extent on the massive soft 
lead bullet and the relatively low velocity rather than on any 
inherent magic in the caliber, for the .455 or .45 self-loading pistol 
firing a lighter nickel-covered bullet at a higher velocity cannot 
be depended on to produce equal shock effect. The efficiency of 
the .455 revolver cartridge is due to the combination of the large 
caliber with the soft material, the mass, and the relatively low 
velocity of the projectile. These combine so that the adversary 
experiences in his body the maximum of shocking as distinct from 
penetrative effect. This is just what is wanted in an active service 
revolver. 


It seems difficult to believe that the low velocity adds any- 
thing to the effect. The author believes that the reason that 
large, low-velocity bullets show satisfactory effectiveness, is that 
the low velocity allows the use of a large bullet, rather than that 
there is any inherent virtue in the low velocity itself. It is of 
course true that with very brittle materials, like glass, low 
velocities produce quite different effect from high velocities, 
and may cause more damage, as is seen when a bullet passes 
through a windowpane and leaves a relatively small hole, whereas 
the entire pane is shattered by a rock tossed with relatively low 
velocity; but this is a very special case, which depends on the 
peculiar brittleness of glass, which cannot be penetrated at all, 
but fails always by breaking. 

There is also more or less talk of the victim being “literally 
bowled over” by large and heavy bullets going at low speeds. 
and of their having knockdown rather than wounding power. 
It is true that the power of any bullet to put motion into its vic- 
tim, so as to tend to knock him over depends more on the weight 
of the bullet than on the energy, and that a slow heavy bullet 
will communicate more motion to the victim than will a fast 
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small one with more energy; but calculations and tests show that 
the actual push delivered by any bullet is too small to account 
for the knocking down of the victim. In fact, experience shows 
that men who are shot have a strong tendency to fall toward 
the gun. 

When a bullet is entirely stopped in the body of the person 
shot, its power of giving him motion is measured by the bullet 
weight times the velocity, or the momentum, and is equal to the 
energy of the bullet divided by the velocity (since energy is 
proportional to weight times velocity squared). Numerically, 
the motion given to an object when a bullet stops in the object 
is equal to the velocity of the bullet multiplied by the weight of 
the bullet, divided by the combined weights of the bullet and 
the object. 

Thus suppose that the .45 automatic pistol bullet, weighing 
230 grains, or 1/33 of a pound, and moving at 800 ft./sec. should 
strike a man weighing 150 pounds, and stop inside him. The 
velocity that he would acquire would be 800 * 1/33 divided 
by 180.03. This works out to about 1/7 ft./sec. When it is 
realized that a man walking moves about 7 ft./sec., or nearly 
fifty times as fast, it will be seen that the actual motion im- 
pressed on a man when he is struck by a bullet is insignificant, 
and that he is never “literally bowled over” by a pistol bullet. 
The reason for this may be more clearly seen when it is con- 
sidered how very quickly a bullet stops when it hits. The push 
that it gives does not have time to transmit any great amount of 
velocity, because it lasts such a short time. Consider what would 
happen if you threw a baseball against a heavy sate door that 
happened to be standing open. It mel not move. Even if you 
threw your whole weight suddenly against the heavy sate door, 
it would hardly move. To shut it, you have to apply a push for 
a considerable interval of time. In striking a heavy body like a 
man, the bullet does not have time to put it into motion. 

Quite another thing, however, is the nervous and muscular 
reflex set up by the impact of és bullet. It may cause the victim 
to move violently, to leap into the air, or to fall. It does not, 
however, depend on the bullet weight, but rather on the damage 
or shock transmitted to certain nervous centers. 

But even if it does not knock the victim over, the heavy large- 
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caliber bullet is the one that is generally credited with being 
the most effective, and the velocity seems to make little differ- 
ence, so long as it is sufficient to secure adequate penetration. 


Effect of Bullet Energy 


The striking energy of a bullet is a much better measure of 
its stopping power than is either weight or velocity, but even 
the energy is not a satisfactory criterion, for the amount of 
energy possessed by a bullet may bear little relation to the 
amount it delivers to the object it strikes. For example, a small- 
calibered jacketed bullet may go all the way through a man 
without losing much of its velocity, and thus carry most of its 
energy away with it, while a large-calibered lead ball with a 
blunt point may expend most of its energy in forcing its larger 
diameter through the flesh, and very often it may stop in the 
body, in which case it has delivered all of its energy to the 
object struck. 

And moreover, if two bullets deliver equal amounts of energy 
to the body, the wound produced may be much more serious in 
one case than in another. Thus the amount of energy actually ex- 
pended by the bullet in the body does not measure either the 
killing effect or the stopping power. A thrust with a dagger, 
which may kill in a few minutes, will deliver far less energy than 
a blow from the fist. When a 6-foot man weighing 180 pounds 
trips and falls, the impact with the floor delivers 540 ft.-lbs. of 
energy to his body, but this would probably not even injure 
him, though it is about double the total energy possessed by 
most pistol bullets. 

But the energy possessed by a bullet is a most important 
factor in its ability to create shock, for large diameter and flat 
point will have little effect unless there is enough energy behind 
them to drive them through the tissues. 


Effect of Bullet Diameter and Shape 


As to diameter, it should be noted that the area of the hole 
that a bullet must punch through tissue is proportional to the 
square of the diameter. Thus a .45 caliber bullet makes a hole 
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with over four times the area of that made by a .22. Thus with 
the same energy in both a .22 and a .45, the larger bullet might 
be expected to deliver four times the damage to tissue. But 
actually, the .45 has much more energy than the .22, on account 
of the greater weight, and therefore its ability to cause damage 
is much more than four times that of the .22. 

The shape of the point is a very important factor in stopping 
power. A square or blunt point offers greater resistance to 
penetration than does a sharp point; hence more work is done 
on the flesh by the blunt bullet in penetrating. Suppose, by way 
of illustration, that a truck is carrying a load of iron rods down 
the street at high speed, and a man who steps into the street at 
the wrong instant is struck and run through by a rod which 
projects in front of the load. If the rod has a sharp point, the 
damage will obviously be less severe than if the rod is square 
across the end. If, however, instead of a rod of iron, the pro- 
jecting object which struck the man had been a telephone pole 
or a beam of wood, the man would be bowled over, but not 
penetrated at all. 

While it is difficult to obtain a true measure of the relative 
effects of differently shaped points on bullets of the same caliber 
and velocity, an indication that there is a decided difference 
under some conditions may be obtained by firing into clay. 
However, the results cannot be taken as indicative of what hap- 
pens in flesh, for the clay is soft and plastic, and has no strength, 
and is thrown in all directions by a sudden impact, or by having 
a blunt-pointed bullet shot through it, while flesh is tough and 
fibrous, and does not act in at all the same manner. Neverthe- 
less, the results in clay are interesting. 

The author fired into several blocks of clay with the .45 
caliber automatic pistol bullet at 800 ft./sec., with the .45 caliber 
automatic bullet at 1050 ft./sec., and with the .38 Keith bullet at 
a velocity of 1100 ft./sec. 

The first hole by the automatic is about twice the diameter 
of the bullet; the higher velocity one is nearly twice the diameter 
of the first; and the hole made by the smaller Keith .38 is 
nearly four times as large as the first and nearly twice as large 
as the second .45 caliber hole. This is due to the fact that the 
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Keith bullet has a flat nose and a ledge around the large diameter 
of the bullet; these throw the clay outward with violence as 
the bullet plows its way through the soft plastic mass. 

The author also shot six different shapes of .38 bullets through 
clay. There was a tremendous difference in the energy left in 
the clay by the different shapes. The regular .38 Special shape, 
which is about the same as the .45 automatic, was by tar the 
least efficient in clay. The round nose, as used on the .38 
Western Super Police, was about 25 percent more efficient; 
the Luger shape, a truncated cone, with flat point, showed 40 
percent more eificiency, the .38 Colt Special showed 50 percent 
more efficiency while the .38 Keith bullet delivered fully three 
times as much energy and the wadcutter three and one-half 
times as much as the regular shape when fired through 3 inches 
of clay. Somewhat surprisingly the hollow-nose man-stopper gave 
just the same results as the wadcutter. This was no doubt due 
to the fact that the bullets did not distort or change their shape 
greatly on striking the clay. 

If these same proportions held good for flesh we could use 
them in our calculations of stopping power, but unfortunately 
clay does not give us a true picture of the results obtained when 
a bullet strikes actual flesh. The reason is that while clay has 
mass, weight, and consistency that are reasonably comparable 
with those of flesh it has no strength. When a bullet plows 
through clay with high velocity, it throws the particles in all 
directions and makes a large hole. But when it plows through 
flesh the bullet cannot throw the particles freely to the sides, 
for the flesh is tough, fibrous and strong. You can poke your 
finger into clay, but not into flesh. Flesh acts to the bullet more 
like the rubber of a tire, with cotton cords vulcanized into it. 

An important consideration in connection with shape of the 
point, is the fact that as soon as it hits a bone the point becomes 
flattened, no matter what shape it was previously. Thus the 
relative effect of the shape of the point applies more particularly 
when only flesh is traversed. 

Then again a very important factor is the presence or absence 
of a jacket on a bullet. Bullets which are jacketed with gilding 
metal, cupro-nickel, or steel do not change their shape as much 
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or break up as easily on contact with bone as do lead bullets. 
Moreover these jacketed bullets will glance off a bone unless 
the impact is nearly at right angles. When they do penetrate a 
bone near the edge they just make a small gutter through it, 
whereas lead bullets have a tendency to bite in and turn over, 
causing a much more serious fracture. For this reason jacketed 
bullets are less efficient in killing power than plain lead bullets. 


Effect of Bullet Stability 


A most important factor in stopping power, more especially 
in rifle bullets is the balance and gyrostatic stability of the 
bullet. Rifle bullets are generally very long in relation to their 
diameter, and when they strike fairly solid objects such as flesh 
or bone they tend to upset or turn end over end, thus creating 
very serious wounds. This tendency is particularly noticeable 
in some of the modern military bullets of small caliber, such as 
the 6.5 mm used by several nations. These bullets are so small 
in diameter that they do not have much radius of gyration and 
they upset or turn end for end when striking flesh. 

In the old days—about 1870 and 1880—military rifle bullets 
were usually of .45 caliber or larger and made of plain lead 
with velocities of about 1300 ft./sec. more or less. They had 
very satisfactory stopping power. Somewhat later they were 
superseded by small-caliber, jacketed bullets with velocities of 
about 2000 ft./sec. such as the Krag. These bullets had relatively 
good stability and possessed very little stopping power except 
for head shots or other vital wounds. Later, about 1906, the 
velocity was stepped up further to about 2500 or 2800 ft./sec., 
and many of the nations adopted small calibers such as 6.5 mm 
(.256 inch). These bullets again showed stopping power and 
this change was due to two things. First the relatively low 
stability of pointed bullets and second the explosive effect en- 
countered when bullets of velocities of 2400 ft./sec. and over 
struck cavities containing fluid such as, for example, the skull 
with the brain in it which as in this case acts as a semifluid. 

The effect of bullet stability is not of great importance in con- 
nection with the study of the stopping power of pistol bullets 
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because most pistol bullets are short in relation to their diameter 
so that they would not make much more of a wound going 
sideways than they would going point-on; and moreover their 
stability is usually sufficiently high so that they have no great 
tendency to turn over unless a bone should be struck. 

There are perhaps, one or two exceptions to this rule. The .38 
Super Police is very long in relation to its diameter and would 
do a considerable amount of damage if it turned over. Another 
case is that of the .455 Webley Mark II which has a long rather 
sharply pointed lead bullet. Very likely this bullet also depends 
somewhat on its tendency to tip over when striking for its very 
satisfactory effectiveness. 


Effect of Location of the Shot 


Of far more importance as regards stopping effect than any 
of the factors mentioned above is the location of the shot or 
whether or not it strikes large bones. Even a small-caliber, low- 
powered bullet such as the .22 will render a victim instantly 
unconscious and cause death in a few moments if it pierces 
the brain. Any pistol bullet of moderate energy will have 100 
percent stopping power if it pierces the bones of the legs or if 
it strikes the heart or one of the large nerve centers. However, 
even a very large-caliber bullet with high striking energy and 
very great theoretical stopping power may be entirely ineffective 
if it fails to strike any of these points and traverses only flesh, 
or perchance after traversing flesh strikes an unimportant bone 
as it leaves the body. 

An often quoted instance is the case of Antonio Caspi re- 
ported in Colonel La Garde’s book Gunshot Injuries. The cir- 
cumstances were as follows: 

Antonio Caspi, a prisoner on the island of Samar, in attempting 

to escape on October 26, 1905, engaged in a hand-to-hand en- 

counter with a guard, during which he was shot four times with a 

.38 caliber revolver loaded with government ammunition. Ap- 

parently uninjured by the shots, he continued to fight until he 

was stunned by a blow on the forehead by the butt of a carbine. 


When he was examined in the hospital, it was found that the first 
bullet had entered his chest near the right nipple, ranged upward, 
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backward and outward, perforating a lung, and escaping by pass- 
ing through the edge of the right shoulder blade. Bullet no. 2 
entered the chest near the left nipple, passed upward, backward 
and inward, perforating the left lung, and lodging in the tissues 
under the skin of the back; the third entered the chest near the 
left shoulder, and passed downward and backward, perforating 
the lung and lodging in the back, while the fourth entered the 
palm of the left hand and escaped through a wound in the front 
surface of the forearm. 

Three of these bullets perforated the lungs, and two of them, 
carrying 220 ft.-lbs. of energy, stopped in his body. Any one of 
these three might have been expected to have stopped Caspi at 
once; yet a blow on the forehead by the butt of a carbine, 
carrying only a fraction of the energy delivered by bullets 
stopped him where the bullets had utterly failed to do so. In 
three weeks he was discharged from the hospital cured. The 
significant thing about this case is that none of the bullets 
damaged any important bone, or traversed anything but soft 
tissue, with the exception of the one that chipped a small 
piece from the shoulder blade in passing out. Had any of the 
bullets struck the brain, spinal cord, or bones of the leg, he 
would have stopped at once. 

An even more remarkable case was told the author by Colonel 
Edwin Butcher, of the Army, who described an incident that 
happened while he was stationed at Fort Duquesne, Wyoming. 
The state at one time ceded the land of the fort to the Federal 
Government and when the survey was made there was a dis- 
crepancy between the state and government surveys that left 
a small strip of land outside of the fort which was disclaimed 
by either state or government. Finally a civilian found this out 
and established a saloon there and as he was on neither govern- 
ment nor state land, he was not bothered by anyone and a 
number of questionable characters soon began to congregate in 
his place. 

One day a half-breed Indian and a tough white man, whom 
we will designate as Smith, though that was not his real name, 
held up a judge in Laramie, and brought their spoils from this 
holdup to the saloon in question, where they began to divide 
the loot. They quarreled over the division, and as the saloon 
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keeper knew that they were both desperate characters, he told 
them that if they were going to quarrel they would have to do 
it outside. At this, both left the saloon, the Indian going first. 
As he descended the steps from the front door, Smith placed 
a .45 caliber single-action Colt against the back of his neck and 
fired. The bullet just missed his spinal column, and carried 
away part of his jaw. The Indian then reached for his gun, and 
as he turned around, Smith placed his revolver against the 
Indian’s right arm and fired again. The bullet just missed the 
bone and went through the flesh of the arm into his chest, 
carrying away a large portion of the breastbone. The Indian 
then fired five shots at Smith, all of them piercing his heart. He 
then rode some miles into the desert where he was later found 
lying beside his horse, exhausted from loss of blood. He was 
put in a buckboard, brought back to the post and the wounds 
were washed out with a solution. 

Colonel Butcher saw this done. These were terrible wounds 
as the muzzle of the gun was right against the man in both 
cases. The flesh was badly burned and very badly torn. When 
the wounds were washed out with solution, large chunks of 
bone floated out especially from the chest wound where the 
breastbone was shot to pieces. After these wounds were dressed, 
the Indian was placed on a mattress on the guardhouse floor. 
In a few weeks he was entirely recovered and was tried for the 
murder of Smith for which he was acquitted, and for the holdup 
of the judge for which he received twenty years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Note also in this case, that the bullets struck neither the spinal 
column, the brain or the arm bones. If they had, the Indian 
would have been unable to shoot. Smith lost his life because 
he did not realize that stopping power depends very largely on 
the location of the shot. Had he shot the Indian in the back of 
the head, instead of the neck, the fight would have ended at 
once. 


Tests of Stopping Power 


There has always been a great deal of curiosity as to the 
relative stopping power of pistol and revolver bullets, and many 
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incidents similar to those recounted above have been collected, 
but this evidence is not very satisfactory from a scientific point 
of view, as too many variables always enter. Much depends on 
just how the shots were placed, what organs they struck, the 
physical condition of the person shot, and many other factors. 
Moreover, these cases generally do not furnish any good basis 
for comparison of the relative effectiveness of the different 
calibers, velocities, bullet shapes, etc. 

To get away from these uncertainties, and obtain a real com- 
parison of stopping power that is based on scientific tests and 
will stand analysis is very difficult. In the first place, no satis- 
factory substance is available as an object to shoot at which 
we can be sure will act the same as living flesh does under the 
bullet impact. Clay has often been tried, but it lacks the neces- 
sary toughness and fibrosity of flesh, and is too easily thrown 
outward by the bullet as it plows through at high velocity. 

Yellow laundry soap has often been tried for the same pur- 
pose, as it is of very much the same order of density as flesh; 
but it, too, like the clay, is much more plastic than flesh, and 
probably gives a highly exaggerated idea of what may happen. 

Lead seems very dense and tough; but under the impact of 
bullets moving at high velocities, it also becomes quite plastic, 
and behaves something like the clay and the soap with the dif- 
ference that it stops the bullets very quickly. Mr. L. Cloud New- 
man of Washington, D. C., made an interesting series of firings 
against a lead plate with various pistol bullets. 

Some years ago a number of tests were carried on by shooting 
into human cadavers, and still other tests were made by shooting 
live animals on the killing floor of an abattoir. These tests are 
described in Colonel La Garde’s book, Gunshot Injuries, previ- 
ously mentioned. 

The results of shooting against cadavers do not give a close 
comparison with what happens when a live animal is shot, for 
after a man or animal dies, the flesh coagulates more or less as 
rigor mortis sets in, and this change and hardening of the tissues 
is rendered more pronounced by the pickling of the body in 
preserving fluids. About all that such tests tell is the relative 
action of the different bullets on bones, and even here, there is 
much that is unsatisfactory, because bones differ greatly in 
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brittleness, according to the age and condition of the subject, and 
moreover, it is difficult or impossible to insure that all shots 
strike in the same manner. Then again, the effect of a bullet on 
dead meat, where the blood has all drained out of the vessels 
and the tissues have lost their natural fluids as well as their 
elasticity, might be expected to be entirely different from the 
effect of the same bullet on a live animal, where the natural 
fluids are present to transmit the shock, and the tissues are in 
their normal condition, so that the effects on the various layers 
of tissue and the blood vessels, etc., can be observed. 

But even were live animals available for such tests, the matter 
would be far from simple, for any two animals differ from each 
other, and it would be difficult to compare two different bullets 
when the objects shot with them differ even more perhaps, than 
the bullets themselves. Then, too, there is the difficulty of in- 
suring that all the shots strike the same kind of tissue. When a 
bullet strikes a bone, it may turn over, or glance in almost any 
direction, with widely varying results for nearly similar shots. 

However, the tests described in Colonel La Garde’s book are 
far more comprehensive and complete than any other such 
investigation of which we have any published description, and 
a study of the results gives the best basis for forming an opinion 
as to the relative effectiveness of the different calibers that are 
available today. 

In Colonel La Garde’s tests, note further that the soft-point 
bullet with the .38 automatic gave no very different results 
from the jacketed bullet. The destruction on hard bone was 
somewhat greater, but in flesh the results were very much the 
same. 

As to the effect of the shape of the point, note that the .455 
man-stopper, which had the same energy and diameter as the 
45 Colt had noticeably more stopping power, but the .476 
which had a round point and a sectional area only about 9 per- 
cent greater than that of the man-stopper had more stopping 
power. However, the .476 had about one third more weight, 
which no doubt had its effect, especially as it was a long bullet 
of the kind that might greatly increase its sectional area if it 
turns over during penetration. 
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The tests reported by Colonel La Garde give an important 
indication as to the probable answers to some of the questions 
regarding relative stopping power under the following headings: 

1. Relative effect of bullet velocity. The tests indicate that 
within the range of velocities found in pistols, there is no 
marked difference in the results obtained with the highest and 
the lowest velocities available. Naturally, there is more pene- 
tration with the higher velocities, and especially with blunt- 
pointed bullets, there is more smashing of bone, but there is 
no marked difference in the effects on flesh. 

2. Relative effect of bullet material. On flesh there is little 
difference between the effect of a full-jacketed bullet and of a 
lead one, or of a soft-point bullet, or of a jacketed bullet with 
the metal of the nose cut so as to encourage mushrooming. 
None of these bullets will change their shape when traversing 
soft issues. If a bone is struck, however, the lead or soft-point 
bullet is distinctly more effective, for it will be flattened or 
distorted so as to increase its sectional area. 

3. Relative effect of bullet shape. In flesh there seems to be 
little difference between the effect of a round-nosed or a 
sharp-pointed bullet and a square-pointed one. However, the 
square or partly flat-pointed shapes are much more effective 
in oblique or grazing shots on bones, where the round-nosed 
types would have a tendency to glance, and the square-nosed 
ones would bite in. Moreover, in passing close to blood vessels, 
the round-nosed bullets may push them out of the way, while 
the square-pointed ones will clip them. Thus the blunt-pointed 
or flat-nosed bullets are undoubtedly more effective. 

4, Bullet weight. A bullet must have enough weight to insure 
adequate penetration and shock to bones; but otherwise weight 
does not seem nearly so important as caliber. It will be noted, 
however, that the most effective bullets, namely, those of largest 
caliber, were also the heaviest, as large size naturally goes with 
large weight. But various tests and considerations indicate that 
the real factor in the effectiveness of the larger bullets is their 
increased sectional area rather than their increased weight. 

5. Relative effect of bullet diameter. All the tests of which 
the author has any knowledge, as well as nearly all the scattered 
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reports received from various sources, indicate that caliber is 
by far the most important factor in the stopping power of any 
bullet that has adequate energy to carry it well into a body. 
The nature of flesh is such that a bullet will not cause much 
destruction outside of a narrow path including the actual bullet 
track; and the width of this track, and of the consequent area 
of destruction of tissue, nerve material, and blood vessels varies 
with the square of the diameter of the bullets concerned, unless 
a bone is struck and the bullet thus distorted. 


The Moral Effect of a Bullet Wound 


We have stated above that the actual stopping power of any 
shot depends not only on the energy and other characteristics 
of the bullet, but also very largely on the location of the wound; 
that is, on whether or not the bullet reaches the heart or one of 
the large nerve centers, or shatters an important bone. Another 
factor of perhaps equal importance is the mental attitude and 
condition of the victim. A man of courage and determination, 
who is keyed up for something desperate will obviously be 
harder to stop than one who has no stomach for a fight, or who 
has no expectation of trouble and is taken by surprise. 

The person who lacks “intestinal fortitude,” if I may be 
pardoned for using this recently popularized euphemism instead 
of its shorter and more expressive, but less refined synonym, is 
likely to “fold up like a jacknife” and quit at the first sign of 
trouble, and any wound, however slight will put him out of the 
fight. 

Once I heard a shot and the sound of a fall in an adjoining 
room, and my investigation disclosed a young man lying on the 
floor with a still-smoking .32 caliber revolver beside him, and 
a flesh wound in the upper part of the left chest. He had at- 
tempted suicide, and though he had used the smallest and least 
powerful center-fire cartridge to be obtained, and the bullet had 
not reached a vital spot, he had dropped like a log at the shot, 
and lay there prostrated until he was wheeled off to the hospital 
to recover in a few days. Compare this case with that of Antonio 
Caspi who paid no attention whatever to three shots through the 
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chest and lungs with a service revolver, and continued to fight 
savagely until he was poleaxed with a musket; or with the 
conduct of the Indian who killed his opponent and then rode his 
horse several miles after being shot through the neck and chest 
at close range with a .45 Colt. 

Undoubtedly surprise is a big factor, and the easiest person to 
stop with any bullet is the man who has no expectation of being 
shot. In this class come holdup victims who are suddenly con- 
fronted by a vicious killer and shot down in their tracks; 
pedestrians who are walking in some public place and unex- 
pectedly come into contact with a gunfight and are struck by 
a stray bullet; and murder victims who are shot without any 
preliminary warning as to their fate. Usually such persons im- 
mediately give up or drop, and undoubtedly the sudden emo- 
tional shock to the nervous system is a very important con- 
tributing factor; often such unsuspecting victims will go off 
their feet and down from such trivial causes as, for example, a 
.22 caliber bullet through the fleshy part of the arm. In fact, 
such persons are very apt to faint away instead of being knocked 
down. 

More difficult to stop are the participants in some gunfight 
or shooting scrape where the bullets are flying, and the in- 
dividuals concerned are aware of the danger. They are keyed 
up with excitement and intention, and when hit with a bullet are 
very hard to put off their feet; in fact, they are apt to treat 
with indifference any but a serious wound. Soldiers in the early 
stages of a conflict or escaping criminals who are determined 
to get away in spite of a barrage of fire from pursuing peace 
officers come in this class. They have something more important 
on their minds than worrying over a bullet wound, and in many 
cases after being hit they will continue to fight or run off as the 
case may be. 

Finally we have the third and last class of individuals who 
are the most difficult of all to stop. These are the ones who are 
in a frenzy of rage at someone and out with the intention to 
kill and in the mood to kill or escape at any cost. The cases of 
Antonio Caspi and of Smith and the Indian, related earlier in 
this chapter are exact instances of what is meant. Here we have 
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individuals with but one thought uppermost in their minds, 
namely, to kill or fight clear; every nerve in their bodies is on 
fire and they are edged up to meet and oppose anything in 
their paths, no matter what it may be. They do not even know 
they are shot until they see blood coming from their wounds 
after the fight is over. The Philippine native who has gone 
Hourimantado, the tribesman who has run amuck, the Dillinger 
who has been chased for weeks, or the desperate convict under 
the death sentence who has determined to make a break for 
liberty all fit in this class. Here also belongs the soldier who has 
come through the early stages of a conflict, and is at last in a 
bloody hand-to-hand fight with the enemy. He has seen his 
friends and comrades shot down and done to death beside him, 
and he is intoxicated with excitement and rage. All these chaps 
have become so keyed up and desperate that they have made up 
their minds to die if necessary, but to do as much harm to the 
other fellow as possible before that occurs; and it is these in- 
dividuals who require a .45 caliber bullet in a vital spot to 
stop them. Wild animals at bay also come in this class. 


Following World War II, the Office of the Surgeon General, 
United States Army, began to collect data on combat injuries 
and deaths. The publication of Wound Ballistics in 1962 included 
a variety of information of value to the police researcher. The 
first part of Chapter III in this book relates to the “Mechanism 
of Wounding” as discussed by La Garde and Hatcher. ( Ed.) 


MECHANISM OF WOUNDING! 


E. Newton Harvey, J. Howard McMillen, 
Elmer G. Butler and William O. Puckett 


Historical Note 


Pictures of rifle bullets in rapid flight have always aroused 
interest and admiration—interest from the resemblance to mov- 
ing ships with prominent bow and stern waves and a turbulent 
wake; admiration that so rapid a movement can be stopped in a 
photograph and the detail of events clearly visualized. Since the 
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first spark pictures of moving bullets in air, obtained by Mach? 
in 1887 and Boys*® in 1893, a mass of information has been 
gathered on trajectories, stability, spin, yaw, and precession 
of projectiles. This field of inquiry is usually classified as ex- 
terior ballistics to distinguish it from what happens within the 
gun, or interior ballistics. 

The events which occur when a bullet strikes and enters the 
body have received much less attention—in part, owing to the 
rapidity of changes which take place in an opaque medium and 
the difficulty of measuring them and, in part, to the complexity 
of the body and the feeling that few significant generalizations 
could be made regarding it. Actually, the changes which occur 
when a high-velocity bullet enters soft tissue are remarkably 
independent of body structure, and a common series of events 
can be outlined. The recent technical development of high- 
speed cameras that can take moving pictures at the rate of 
8000 frames a second and an x-ray apparatus that requires 
only one-millionth of a second for exposure have eliminated the 
previous barriers to understanding the mechanism of wounding. 
It is now possible to analyze events that are all over in a few 
thousandths of a second. 

Thus, a new field of inquiry has arisen, that of wound ballistics, 
a study of the mechanics of wounding and related subjects. The 
field has two aspects. One is a determination of the factors in- 
volved in injury and the relation between the severity of the 
wound and such characteristics of the missile as its mass, 
velocity, shape, momentum, energy, and power. The attempt is 
made to relate the ability to wound or to kill with some physical 
property of the projectile. Such inquiry gives an answer to the 
question whether an antipersonnel bomb is more effective if it 
breaks into a large number of small fragments or a smaller 
number of relatively large fragments. 

The second aspect of wound ballistics involves a study of the 
nature of the damage to tissues, whether it results from stretch- 
ing and displacement or from pressure changes accompanying 
the shot. Of particular interest is the commonly observed in- 
jury of organs far away from the bullet path. Such knowledge 
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greatly aids the surgeon in his treatment of the wound and is 
necessary for the establishment of rules for removal of dead 
tissue and the amount of debridement necessary for proper re- 
covery. The knowledge of wound ballistics is, therefore, important 
not only in offense but also in defense. 

With the perfection of guns that could shoot high-velocity 
missiles came the observation that the resulting wounds ap- 
peared as though they had been caused by an actual explosion 
within the body. External signs of injury were often slight, the 
entrance and exit holes small, but an unbelievable amount of 
damage occurred within. Hugier (cited by Horsley*) noted this 
explosive effect as early as 1848 in Paris, and it has been em- 
phasized by all subsequent writers. Such action has led to mu- 
tual accusation by both sides in warfare that the enemy was 
using explosive bullets. Not only is the tissue pulped within a 
large region about the bullet path but intact nerves lose their 
ability to conduct impulses and bones are found to be broken 
that have not suffered a direct hit. 

It is in this explosive effect that high-velocity missiles differ 
from those of low velocity. The wounds from a spear or a nearly 
spent revolver bullet correspond more closely to the expected 
cylinder of disintegrated tissue, little larger than the spear itself. 
This type of wound can be compared to what happens when a 
rod is plunged into soft snow. Snow piles up in front and is 
pushed ahead and to the side, and when the rod is withdrawn 
a hole is left whose diameter is little more than that of the rod. 
The situation is far different with high-velocity missiles. They 
leave behind a large temporary cavity whose behavior is quite 
comparable to the gas bubble of an underwater explosion. Later, 
the cavity collapses, but far-reaching destructive effects have 
occurred during the expansion. A detailed description of what 
happens during the cavity formation will be found in this 
chapter. 

Much of the early work on wounding was concerned with an 
explanation of the explosive effects of high-velocity projectiles. 
Shots were made into various materials, such as gelatin gel or 
dough, which served as models to explain what must happen in 
the body. Kocher (1874-76) at Berne, Switzerland, was a pio- 
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neer in this study, which he rightly thought was a hydrodynamic 
problem. Delorme and Chevasse® in Paris, Bruns® (1892) in 
Germany, and Horsley in England continued the work. 

In 1898, Stevenson’ brought out his monograph Wounds in 
War, to be followed by La Garde’s* Gunshot Injuries and by 
Wilson’s® account of casualties during World War I. The monu- 
mental Lehrbuch von Ballistik by Cranz and Becher," now in 
its fifth edition, first appeared in 1910. In addition to a valuable 
description of the small arms in use by various nations at the 
time of publication, these books consider the theories which 
have been advanced to explain the explosive effect of bullets. 

One of the earliest views was that the “wind” of the bullet 
(that is, its shock wave), or the air compressed on the face of 
the bullet, was responsible for the explosion. It is quite certain 
that this view is incorrect since the explosive effects appear if 
a mass of flesh is shot in a vacuum. Neither can the explosive 
effect be connected with the shock wave which appears when 
tissue is hit, since this wave moves through the tissue at the 
rate of 4800 ft./sec. and has passed well beyond the wound 
region before the explosive expansion occurs. 

It is a simple matter also to eliminate such theories as invoke 
rotation of the bullet, flattening of the bullet, or heating of 
tissues by the bullet as the cause of the explosion. Steel spheres 
shot from a smoothbore rifle which do not rotate and do not 
flatten on impact are known to cause explosive effects. More- 
over, the kinetic energy of these spheres is not sufficient, even 
if all were converted into the energy of steam, to account for 
the explosion. 

There remains, as the correct explanation of the explosive 
cavity, what early workers called the accelerated particle theory. 
This view regards the energy of the bullet as being transferred 
to the soft tissue in front and to each side, thus imparting mo- 
mentum to these tissue particles, so that they rapidly move away 
from the bullet path, thus acting like “secondary missiles.” 
Once set in motion, the “inertia of the fluid particles” continues 
its motion, and a large space or cavity is left behind. As Steven- 
son puts it, the bullet causes damage not only by crushing and 
attrition of tissue directly but also indirectly by the fluids mov- 
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ing away from its path. Wilson’ compares this “blasting out” 
of soft tissues to the effect of the stream of water from a firehose. 

Later work has been largely concerned with special aspects 
of wound ballistics. Callender and French? and Callender 
used Plasticine as a model for tissues and studied especially the 
yaw of bullets and the relation of wound damage to the power 
delivered. They introduced more modern methods of measuring 
velocities and also obtained records of the pressure changes 
during the passage of a bullet through Plasticine. 

Black, Burns, and Zuckerman™ have described the enormous 
damage done by minute fragments of metal from bombbursts. 
These fragments move with velocities far higher than those of 
ordinary rifle bullets. Using the spark shadowgraph method and 
steel spheres, weighing only 53 mg, they were able to imitate 
the destructive effect of bomb splinters and obtained spark 
shadow outlines of rabbit legs during passage of the missile. 
These shadowgrams indicated a large swelling due to the cavity 
within. 

The present work” is an attempt to place wound ballistics 
on a sound quantitative basis. It regards the phenomena ob- 
served in wounding of soft tissue as fundamentally like the 
phenomena which occur when a high-velocity missile enters a 
liquid. The subject is treated as a branch of underwater ballistics. 
By means of high-speed motion pictures, spark shadowgrams, and 
microsecond roentgenograms, measurements have been made 
of all the changes occurring during passage of a projectile 
through various parts of the body, and certain constants have 
been established relating mass, velocity, shape, and other char- 
acteristics of the missile to wound phenomena. By means of these 
constants, it is now possible to predict exactly what damage 
may be expected from the impact of a known mass moving with 
any known velocity. 

The basic purpose of a study of wounding is to obtain data 
with which to predict the degree of incapacitation (the weeks 
of hospitalization) which may result from a hit by a missile of 
given mass (M) moving with a given velocity (V). The in- 
capacitation will naturally depend on the region of the body 
which is struck. This region in turn will depend on the tactical 
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situation, for example, trench or open warfare, as determined 
by the military command, which must also decide the length 
of hospitalization permissible. The probability of a hit is thus a 
function of the projected body areas exposed. The probable 
time of hospitalization will vary with the severity of the wound 
for a particular region and can best be estimated by a military 
surgeon with considerable field experience. With such knowl- 
edge, effectiveness of antipersonnel bombs in terms of casualties 
can be accurately evaluated, since the distribution of frag- 
ment masses and their velocities at various distances from the 
explosion can be readily determined. This chapter, however, 
does not propose to estimate time of hospitalization as a result 
of wounds received from any specific weapon but rather to 
determine the basic laws governing damage to the various tissues 


in the body. 


Notes 


1The research on which this chapter is based was carried out under a 
contract, recommended by the Committee on Medical Research, between 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development and Princeton Uni- 
versity. Work under this contract began on 15 October 1943 and con- 
tinued to 1 November 1945. On the latter date, the contract was trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Surgeon General. The work was brought to 
completion on 28 February 1946. All of the research was conducted in 
the Biological Laboratories of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. It is 
important to record here that the success of the work has been due in 
great measure to the wholehearted cooperation of the professionally and 
technically trained persons who, at one time or another, were members 
of the “Wound Ballistics Research Group.” In addition to the authors of 
this chapter, the following persons took part in the investigation: Mr. 
Delafield DuBois, Mr. Joseph C. Gonzalez, Mr. Vincent Gregg, Dr. 
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Chapter IIT 


THE SOLUTIONS 


T MUST be assumed that all police departments are now 
aware of the problem. In seeking solutions most agencies tend 
to follow one of three common courses of action. 

The first and most usual step is to determine what others are 
doing. This involves a survey of other agencies to determine what 
types of weapons or ammunition they require. One such study, 
limited to the United States, recorded information from 352 
agencies. ( Ed.) 


SHOOTING FIGURES* 
LAW AND ORDER WEAPONS SURVEY 
Dorothy Fagerstrom 


Many police departments are conducting an evaluation in the 
area of weapons and training. As a result they have been writing 
to Law and Order requesting information as to what other de- 
partments of a comparative size are doing. We did not know 
the answers. A random sample of 846 police chiefs were asked 
to provide us with information in sixteen different categories. 
We wish to express our thanks to the 352 chiefs who took the 
time to fill out and return the questionnaire, so that we could 
supply comparative data for your use. 

These departments are scattered throughout the United States 
and range in size from one-man departments up to one depart- 
ment which has over 1,500 sworn officers. For your convenience, 
all replies were broken down into five major population cate- 
gories. It was particularly interesting to note that the average 


"Reprinted from Law and Order Magazine with permission of the Copp 
Organization, Inc. 
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man per thousand strength of all departments is only 1.4 men. 
This shows a decrease in strength from the national averages 
previously tabulated by other sources. This figure is based on 
actual manpower and population statistics reported by the de- 

artments, and does not rely upon census or other figures. 

The fact that there is considerable interest in weaponry for 
police is reflected in the fact that nearly 62 percent of all de- 
partments have had a recent evaluation of the firearm now 
carried as regulation equipment by their men to determine if 
it best suited current needs. 


Weapon and Holster 


It will come as no surprise that the .38 caliber, 4-inch barrel 
weapon is an overwhelming favorite, with the .357, 4-inch barrel 
in second place. There was a greater variation in barrel length 
than there was in caliber. Many departments that specified only 
.38 caliber allow their men some latitude in the choice of barrel 
running the complete gamut from 2 inches to 6 inches. 

The holster on the other hand appears to be a very personal 
thing. Here, the largest percentage of departments permit their 
men to select their own holster, with perhaps the qualification 
that it be safe. Where there were specifications for the holster, 
it was generally the swivel type or Border Patrol, with a number 
of departments preferring one of the State Police or Highway 
Patrol models. Some of the other types mentioned were spring 
clip, closed flap, New York City, cross draw, clamshell, Hi-Ride, 
and Sam Browne. 

It was interesting to find that an average of 57 percent of all 
the departments issue both the firearm and the holster, while 
25 percent require the men to provide their own and do not 
furnish a specific allowance for this purpose. 

The question has been raised frequently as to who actually 
makes the specifications and sets the regulations for the weapon 
and holster. It was shown by the replies that an average of 51 
percent of the current chiefs of police made these specifications, 
while in 28 percent of the departments they were made by the 
chief's predecessor. In the smaller departments particularly, the 
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men are often given their own choice of weapon, which is only 
fair since in many of these same departments the men must 
pay for it. In only very rare instances is the specification made 
by an armorer, either within the department or an outsider. 


Training 


What was shocking was to find that 36 percent of all depart- 
ments do not have either an outdoor or indoor range, and in 
27 percent of the departments the men are not required to 
qualify regularly. 

More encouraging is the fact that of the departments that do 
not have a range at all, 23 percent do fire one of the traditional 
courses. They are overcoming their lack of a range by using 
ranges owned by neighboring departments, local industries, gun 
clubs, National Guards, State Police, or local colleges. Some of 
these departments also indicated that they have a range in the 
planning stage or under construction. 

Many of the departments answering the questionnaire use 
more than one course of fire for qualification and/or training. 
More than half use the standard PPC, while the bull’s-eye and 
FBI courses are second and third in popularity. However, 18 
percent of the departments were using a course of fire other 
than the top three. We would be interested in learning what 
those courses are and how they are fired. 


Tear Gas and Riot Squads 


In view of the events of this past summer the questions 
about tear gas training and riot squads have become more numer- 
ous. As was expected the large city departments are far more 
likely to have regular tear gas training than the very small 
departments. 

However, the survey showed that even the small departments 
are realizing that civil disobedience and riots are no respecter 
of size or location of the community. The current trend seems 
to be toward establishment of special riot squads with the entire 
department receiving tear gas training at some regularly speci- 
fied periods, regardless of size. Several of the smaller depart- 
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TABLE III 


LAW AND ORDER WEAPONS SURVEY 


Under  2500- 
2500 9999 
Men per 1000 1.8 1.3 
Who specified weapon 
and holsters? 
Present chief 50% 49% 
Predecessor 19% 23% 
Armorer — 2% 
Personal preference 31% 26% 


Have you had a recent evaluation 
of weapons? 
Yes 48% 51% 
No 52% 49% 


How are weapons and 
holster obtained? 


Issued by dept. 46% 56% 
Allowance given 16% 11% 
Issued gun only 3% 1% 
Issued holster only — 1% 
Personal property 36% 31% 
What gun is regulation? 
.38 72% 70% 
307 11% 18% 
.38/.357 6% 6% 
Preference 6% 4% 
Miscellaneous 5% 2% 
What barrel length is regulation? 
4” 63% 70% 
4%,” 1% 3% 
5” 10% 5% 
5” 1% 3% 
6” 13% 12% 
Preference 12% 7% 
What holster is regulation? 
Preference 36% 34% 
Swivel 14% 11% 
Border patrol 11% 9% 
Open 7% 10% 
State police 14% 12% 
Quick draw 5% 4% 


Miscellaneous 13% 20% 


10,000- 
49,999 





1.2 


50,000- 
99,999 


1.4 





Over 
100,000 





1.4 
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TABLE III (Cont.) 


LAW AND ORDER WEAPONS SURVEY 





Under 
2500 
Do you have weapons inspection? 
Daily 9% 
Periodic 52% 
None 39% 
Must all men qualify? 
Yes 47% 
No 53% 
Do you have a range? 
Indoor 1% 
Outdoor 31% 
Both 3% 
None 65% 
What courses are fired?* 
PPC 14% 
FBI 15% 
Bull’s-eye 37% 
Other 19% 
None 34% 
Do you have periodic tear gas training? 
Yes 7% 
No 93% 
Do you have a special riot squad? 
Yes 6% 
No 94% 
Do you have an armorer? 
Yes — 
No 100% 
Do you reload? 
Yes 17% 
Practice only 5% 
No 78% 
Who repairs weaponP* 
Department gunsmith 1% 
Outside gunsmith 79% 
Factory 20% 


*More than one category answered. 


2500- 
9999 


5% 
65% 
30% 


56% 
44% 


10,000- 
49,999 





14% 
70% 
16% 


80% 
20% 


12% 
40% 
12% 
36% 


58% 
31% 
44% 
13% 
10% 


33% 
67% 


30% 
70% 


23% 
77% 


38% 
9% 
53% 


Th 
66% 
46% 


50,000- 
99,999 





12% 
81% 
7% 
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TABLE III (Cont.) 
LAW AND ORDER WEAPONS SURVEY 


Under 2500- 10,000- 50,000- Over 
2500 9999 49,999 99,999 100,000 











Training per man 


Gave budget figure 35% 50% 76% 64% 72% 

No answer given 14% 5% 6% 24% 6% 

Indefinite sum 2% 6% 3% 12% 22% 

No budget 49% 39% 15% — — 
Training sum per man $26.50 $35.52 $22.76 $18.50 $28.71 
Replacement and 

purchase budget 

Gave budget figure 9% 24% 35% 69% 50% 

No answer given 17% 8% 12% 6% 14% 

Indefinite sum 9% 22% 21% 12% 33% 

No budget 65% 46% 32% 13% 3% 


Replacement and purchase 
sum per man $49.71 $29.17 $13.50 $6.86 $7.20 


ments indicated that they were teaming up with other depart- 
ments within their county to create a riot squad. 

It was also noted while tabulating the results that the fact a 
department provided periodic tear gas training did not neces- 
sarily indicate that they had a riot squad. Conversely, and this 
seemed rather odd, the departments having specially trained 
riot squads did not always have regular tear gas training. 


Maintenance and Budgets 


In view of the fact that a policeman’s life, as well as the lives 
of innocent parties, depends to a large extent upon the condition 
of his weapon, it would seem logical that periodic inspection, 
preferably daily would be required. The survey showed that 18 
percent of the departments have no inspection at all, while only 
13 percent actually have daily inspections. One department, 
however, reported that it required daily inspection by the ser- 
geants and weekly inspection by the lieutenants. 
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The majority of departments, even in large cities, do not have 
an armorer. The survey also showed that when a weapon needs 
repairs it is generally turned over to an outside gunsmith, or 
if the problem is severe enough, it is returned to the factory. In 
very rare instances it is repaired by a departmental gunsmith. 
It was intriguing to notice that the obvious was not true. It 
appears that the departments having armorers do not handle 
repairs themselves, while, to the contrary, the departments with 
gunsmiths do not have armorers. 

Another frequently asked question concerns reloading of am- 
munition. The survey showed that 48 percent of the responding 
departments do not do any reloading. Another 18 percent do 
reload, but specifically qualified their statement to the effect 
that reloaded ammunition is used only for practice or qualifica- 
tion. There is no discernible ratio between the departments that 
have armorers and those that reload. 

Two of the questions on the survey dealt with that all-impor- 
tant item known as the budget. It was not too surprising to 
learn that the majority of small departments do not make any 
provisions in their budgets for the purchase or replacement of 
weapons. It was a little startling to learn that in this day and 
age 3 percent of the large departments do not. 

It was learned that the smallest departments have the largest 
sum per man set aside for purchase and replacement of wea- 
pons, with the figure dropping radically with the larger cities. 
The average figure per man was $21.29 for those departments 
which provide actual figures. 

The variation was not as great according to size when the 
training of men is involved. The majority of departments do 
provide some training for their men, even in the small commu- 
nities. The average amount specifically allocated by the depart- 
ments who provided figures is $26.39 per man. It was noted 
during the tabulation that 30 percent of the larger departments 
actually spend less than $9.00 per man for training. This fact 
repudiates the small department’s argument that they cannot 
match the money spent by the large cities for firearms training 
for police. 
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Conclusion 


On the basis of this survey, it can be shown that a chief who 
recognizes that proper use and maintenance of weapons by his 
men is of critical importance to the department as a whole, and 
each individual man, can provide suitable training. A reputable 
police equipment dealer told us that one hundred rounds of am- 
munition costs in the neighborhood of $7.50. For that small sum 
a chief can require his men to qualify at least twice a year (50 
rounds each time). If he does not have his own range, and can- 
not improvise one, he can borrow or lease one somewhere in his 
area as other chiefs are presently doing. Proper inspection of 
firearms takes only a few minutes and costs nothing in actual 
cash outlay. 

The table will show you the answers given by those depart- 
ments within your population category. These will assist you in 
convincing your community to provide you with more adequate 
tools, or will give you a sense of satisfaction in knowing that you 
are above average in your classification. 


A worldwide survey by the editor was unsuccessful, but an 
interesting study was completed by attempting to extract in- 
formation from Uniforms of the World’s Police, authored by 
James Cramer, a retired inspector of police, Portsmouth, England. 
This work lists each nation and state, describes their uniforms 
briefly, lists their weaponry, and includes several photographs. 

In extracting weapons data, the editor used four classifications. 
Where the narrative stated “pistol” or “automatic pistol,” o1 
where the illustrations showed obvious automatic pistols, the 
classification “automatic pistol” was selected. Where the narra- 
tive stated “revolver” or the illustrations showed revolver, the 
classification “revolver” was selected. Where the narrative and 
illustrations indicate that both types of weapons were used, or 
where there was some confusion, the classification “both” was 
selected. All other combinations were listed under “neither.” 
These are the nations wherein the police carry no weapons other 
than truncheons, or are armed with rifles, submachine guns, and 
other military weapons. 

It is of interest to note that of the 174 nation-states, the auto- 
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matic pistol is preferred on an almost 2 to 1 ratio. It would seem 
that those areas tied to the United Kingdom by language or 
lineage and unrelated Central or South American countries favor 
the revolver. The majority of European and Asian countries 
favor the automatic pistol. (Ed. ) 


TABLE IV 


Auto. 
Pistol Revolver Both Neither 


Abu Dhabi x 
Aden 
Afghanistan X 
Algeria x 
Andorra x 
Antigua, Montserrat and 

British Virgin Islands x 
Argentina x 
Australia 
Austria x 


Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Barbados 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Belgium x 
Bermuda 

Bhutan 

Bolivia x 
Brazil X 

British Guiana x 

British Honduras x 

British Solomon Islands x 
Brunei x 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
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Cambodia 
Cameroon Republic 
Canada x 

Central African Republic x 
Ceylon x 
Chad x 
Chile x 

China x 
Colombia x 

Congo x 
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TABLE IV (Cont.) 


Congolese Republic 
Cook Islands 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
Dubai 

Ecuador 

Eire 

England 

Ethiopia 

Falkland Islands 
Fiji 

Finland 

Formosa (or Taiwan) 
France 

French Guiana 
French Polynesia 


Gabon 

Gambia 

Germany (Democratic Republic— 
East Germany ) 

Germany (Federal Republic— 
West Germany ) 

Ghana 

Gibraltar 

Gilbert & Ellice Islands 

Greece 

Grenada 

Guadeloupe 

Guam 

Guatemala 

Guernsey 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 


Indonesia 


Auto. 


Pistol 
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Revolver 


Both 





Neither 
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TABLE IV (Cont.) 


Auto. 
Pistol Revolver Both Neither 











Iran (or Persia) x 

Iraq x 

Isle of Man x 
Israel x 

Italy x 

Ivory Coast x 


Jamaica x 
Japan x 
Jersey 4 
Jordon x 
Kenya x 
Korea x 
Kuwait x 


Laos x 
Lebanon x 

Liberia x 

Libya 

Liechtenstein x 

Luxembourg x 


Madagascar x 

Malaya x 
Mali 
Malta, G. C. x 
Martinique x 

Mauritius x 
Mexico x 

Monaco x 

Mongolia x 
Morocco x 

Muscat and Oman 


Nauru x 
Nepal x 
Netherlands x 

Netherlands Antilles x 

New Hebrides x 
New Zealand x 
Nicaragua x 

Nigeria 
Northern Ireland (or Ulster) x 

Norway x 


al 
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Pakistan x 
Panama x 

The Papal State x 
Papua and New Guinea x 
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TABLE IV (Cont.) 


The Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico. 


Qatar 
La Reunion 


Rhodesia 


Rumania 


Sabah 

St. Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla 
St. Helena . 
St. Lucia 

Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 

St. Vincent 

El Salvador 

San Marino 

Sarawak 

Saudi Arabia 

Scotland 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sudan 

Surinam 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tonga 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
United States of America 
Upper Volta 


Auto. 
Pistol 
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Revolver 


Both 





Neither 
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TABLE IV (Cont.) 











Auto. 

Pistol Revolver Both Neither 
Uruguay x 
Venezuela x 
Vietnam (Southern Zone) x 
Virgin Islands ( U.S.A.) X 
Wales x 
Wallis and Futuna Islands x 
Yemen x 
Yugoslavia x 
Zambia x 
Total 174 nations 54 29 7 84 


The second course of action taken by agencies seeking solu- 
tions is to include comparative tests of ammunition; few agencies 
have conducted comparative tests of weapons. Guidelines for 
such a test were suggested in an article by the editor. (Ed.) 


PROSPECTUS* 
POLICE ARMAMENT RESEARCH PROJECT 
Alien P. Bristow 


Municipal and local law enforcement agencies are traditionally 
limited in their budget allocations for equipment and operations 
research. Lacking the ability to conduct such research, they must 
rely upon manufacturers or other commercial agencies for de- 
velopment and testing. In the case of armament, automobiles, 
and special automotive equipment, most selections are made on 
the basis of manufacturer’s claims or tradition. 


The Problem 


Since the mid-1930's, civilian police agencies in the United 
States have standardized on the revolver as a defensive weapon. 
The reliance on this weapon has persisted despite the almost 
universal adoption of the automatic pistol by military organiza- 


*Reprinted from the September-October 1962 issue of Police Magazine with 
permission of the publisher. 
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tions throughout the world, and the majority of foreign police 
agencies. 

When Professors Gourley and Bristow suggested in their recent 
text, Patrol Administration, that the automatic pistol might offer 
many advantages over the revolver as a defensive police weapon, 
many local police officials scoffed at the theory. Their comments 
and other conversations indicate that apparently, police adminis- 
trators have no objective data upon which to base a decision as 
to which weapon would be most satisfactory for police service. 
It would seem that no serious comparative firing tests between 
commercial revolvers and automatic pistols suitable to police 
use has ever been recorded, and the last such major publicized 
military tests in the United States (except various tests for “sur- 
vival” pistols and machine pistols) occurred just after the turn 
of the century. 

The data which supports police use of the revolver, despite 
the many indicated advantages of the automatic pistol, seems 
to consist of rumors of wartime malfunctions occurring in mili- 
tary automatics, combined with infrequent police experience 
with malfunctions in low-powered pocket automatics. Such un- 
verified data is often injected into any discussion on the relative 
merits of the two weapons for police use. 

It would be the purpose of the proposed research project to 
conduct extensive tests to provide current comparative perfor- 
mance data on both types of weapons. It would further be the 
purpose of the project to publicize the results of the study, thus 
providing police administrators with data to either confirm their 
present beliefs, or provide an authoritative basis for a change. 


Proposed Research Project 


The project would place standard police service revolvers in 
competition with several automatic pistols suitable for police 
service, in three primary areas: (1) mechanical reliability and 
endurance, (2) all-weather condition firing, and (3) practical 
police field firing exercises. 

The project could be conducted on a limited basis using five 
types of weapons, or on a complete basis using nine types of 
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weapons. In the description of expenses, both the complete and 
the limited study will be estimated. 

Mechanical reliability and endurance. This first phase of the 
testing would consist of consecutive firing tests between two 
each of the selected types of weapons. The weapons would be 
bench mounted, loaded and fired by research assistants, and data 
recorded on the consecutive rounds fired between malfunctions, 
and the total rounds fired until mechanical breakage places the 
weapon out of action. 

All-weather condition firing. The second phase of the test 
would place two each of the weapons selected in competition 
for reliability after (1) water emersion, (2) dust saturation, (3) 
lint saturation, (4) temperature change, (5) mud-dirt emersion, 
and (6) other appropriate simulated weather conditions. The 
weapons used in this phase would be those from the first phase, 
after factory reconditioning. 

Practical field firing test. The third phase of the project would 
pit the revolver against the automatic in tests which reflect the 
basic needs for a police service weapon. Such tests would in- 
clude (1) time tests on placing the weapons in action, (2) special 
timed combat courses requiring three reloadings (day and night), 
and (3) a comparison of four groups of student pistol scores, each 
group given “X” hours of instruction and practice on one type 
of weapon to determine if a difference in training time exists 
between the two types of weapons. The weapons used in this 
phase would be those from the previous phases, after recondi- 
tioning. 


Estimate of Expenses 


Weapons. Selection of weapons may be altered as a result of 
advice from authorities, but as presently foreseen: 


Limited Project 


S & W—M & P Revolvers, .38 (2 ea) $130.00 
Colt—Official Police Revolvers, .38 (2 ea) 155.00 
S & W—Automatic, 9 mm (2 ea) 170.00 
Colt—Commercial Govt. Mod., .45 (2 ea) 165.00 
Colt—Commander, 9 mm (2 ea) 165.00 





$785.00 
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(add for) 

Complete Project 
Browning Automatic, 9 mm (2 ea) $150.00 
Walther Automatic, 9 mm (2 ea) 192.00 
Colt Trooper Rev., .38 (2 ea) 174.00 
S & W Combat Masterpiece, .38 (2 ea) 150.00 





$666.00 


Ammunition. Cartridges used in the tests must be of new com- 
mercial manufacture. The costs below are based on present re- 
tail costs. This expense may be lowered by volume purchase, or 
by manufacturers discount in the interests of research. 


Limited Project 


Phase I, Approx. 6000 rds per weapon $6000.00 

Phase II, Approx. 500 rds per weapon 500.00 

Phase II, Approx. 4000 rds per weapon 400.00 
$6900.00 

(add for) 

Complete Project 
Phase I, Approx. 6000 rds per weapon $4800.00 
Phase II, Approx. 500 rds per weapon 400.00 


Phase III, Not applicable ons 
$5200.00 


Weapons reconditioning. All weapons must be factory recon- 
ditioned after Phase I and Phase II. The cost of this is estimated 
at $20.00 per weapon. 

Limited Project 
$200.00 


(add for) Complete Project 
$160.00 


Range facility. It is anticipated that one of several local police 
departments will permit use of range facilities in exchange for 
recovery rights on the fired cartridge cases and bullets (used 
in reloading). 

Special equipment. Special bench mounts (4) with trigger- 
pulling counters will be necessary. It is anticipated that these 
would be engineered at the college thus reducing costs. Research 
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personnel should be provided khaki cotton uniforms and labora- 
tory smocks, as the project will be filmed. Miscellaneous gun- 
cleaning equipment will be needed as well as special ear guards 
for the testing personnel. Shatterproof glasses are also a necessity. 


Bench mounts (4) approx. $200.00 


Clothing (5 sets) approx. 75.00 
Ear guards (5 sets) approx. 60.00 
Glasses (5 sets) approx. 50.00 


Staff. A minimum of four research assistants, under the super- 
vision of the research director, will be required for the entire 
project. During Phase III, a number of students (at least 16) will 
be required. 


Limited Project 





Research director (1) est. time 2000 hrs. $1,700 
Research assistants (4) est. time 150 hrs. 800 
Misc. students (16) at $10 per day for 5 days 800 

$3,300 

Complete Project 

Research director (1) est. time 2300 hrs. $2,000 
Research assistants (4) est. time 260 hrs. 1,300 
Misc. students no change 800 

$4,100 


Publication and recording. A research project report should be 
published, recording the results of the tests, for distribution to 
concerned agencies. In addition to the usual research report, 
the tests should be filmed. Copies of this film should be given to 
(1) State Peace Officers training program, (2) U. S. Government 
Film Library, (3) Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, (4) etc. 


Publication (mimeograph) $ 350.00 
Secretarial costs 150.00 
Filming and processing approx. 1000.00 

$1500.00 


Miscellaneous. In establishing procedures and criteria for the 
tests, extensive library research would be conducted on past such 
projects. Arms and ammunition manufacturers would be con- 
sulted as well as the ordnance research units of the military serv- 
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ices. Observers would be invited from interested agencies and 
manufacturers. 

During Phase III, guest pistol instructors will be invited from 
both the police and the military. 

Staff and students must be covered by insurance during the 
project, either as employees of the “College Foundation,” or a 
special “Workman’s Compensation Policy” should be obtained 
(cost unknown). 


Summary 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES 
Limited Project | Complete Project 
Weapons $ 785.00 $ 1451.00 
Ammunition 6900.00 12100.00 
Weapons reconditioning 200.000 360.00 
Equipment 385.00 385.00 
Staff 3300.00 4100.00 
Publication 1500.00 1500.00 


$13070.00 $19896.00 


This research prospectus is being published in an attempt to 
generate interest, both on the part of the law enforcement agen- 
cies for which it is to be done, and on the part of firms, com- 
panies, foundations, and others who provide research grants for 
such purposes. It is our hope that readers of this prospectus will 
write with constructive criticism or suggestions on both the 
project in general, and on its specific phases. We actively seek 
the comments and suggestions of experts in the field—when 
based on scientific fact. 


The third general course of action followed by agencies seek- 
ing a solution to their weapons problem is to survey their officers 
for preference. One such survey was conducted by an officer on 
a large police agency which at that time required the .38 Special 
revolver with the new Remington high-velocity expanding bullets. 

The survey included replies from 347 officers assigned to 
seven units within the department. The primary question con- 
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cerned the adequacy of the .38 Special revolver. The response 
revealed that 57 percent of the officers felt the weapon and 
ammunition were inadequate. 

Further questions concerned which weapon was preferred, if 
the department were to eliminate the .38 Special. These replies 
were arranged by years of police experience. (Ed.) 

















Years Colt S&W Browning SOW _ .357 No 
Experience 45 9mm 9mm 41 Magnum Other Reply Totals 
1- 5 31 35 33 15 130 3 — 247 
6-10 1] 10 ] 8 24 3 — 48 
11-15 6 2 1 1 9 0 — 19 
16-20 0 0 0 1 3 0 — 4 
20 plus 1 0 0 0 — 1 
Totals 49 47 35 2 166 6 28 347 


In any event, the selection of a solution to the problem gener- 
ally follows a pattern. 


Recognition 
of the problem 





















The problem is 
serious enough 
to make a change 


The problem is 
not serious enough 
to make a change 














Select a weapon 
other than the 
-38 Special 


Keep the .38 
Special and 
change ammunition 





















Select a more 
effective 
revolver 


Select an 
automatic 
pistol 


Subsequent chapters will trace these alternatives in great de- 
tail and in the order indicated. 





Chapter IV 


MAKING THE .38 SPECIAL 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


GENCIES electing to retain revolvers chambered for the 
38 S & W Special as their service sidearm began to ex- 
periment with improving the performance of the cartridge. 
Many police rangemasters throughout the country created special 
high-velocity expanding-bullet combinations, but because quality 
control was questionable, few agencies officially adopted these 
creations. The thinking of one concerned researcher is expressed 
in the following article. (Ed. ) 


IS CURRENT POLICE AMMUNITION ADEQUATE?* 
Jim Cirillo 


There are thousands of police officers on patrol at this moment 
with a standard issue revolver and equipment who feel totally 
confident that they can handle anything that may come their 
way. It is a wonderful feeling “confidence,” most of us can barely 
function without it. But that confidence may be sadly shaken 
when the officer is involved in his first gunfight. He probably 
has pictured himself in a gunfight dropping the bank bandits 
one-by-one with single shots, just as it is done on TV and in 
the motion picture westerns. What a surprise when he really 
starts shooting and his opponent not only doesn’t drop but con- 
tinues to function. What an even greater surprise when the 
bandit starts shooting back even after a third and fourth shot 
have been fired by the officer, who is by now completely shaken. 
He thinks he is missing and hopes that he will soon wake up 
from this terrible nightmare. 


“Reprinted from the October, 1969 issue of Law and Order Magazine with 
the permission of the Copp Organization, Inc. 
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Surprise was my reaction in my first gunfight and I was 
trained in one of the most advanced firearms programs in the 
country. I knew and had been taught not to rely completely 
on firepower alone to protect me. Our program stressed tactics, 
and cover was at the top of the list. Statistics taught us that 
many officers were killed even though they fired first and hit 
their opponent. Although this fact had been repeatedly stressed, 
I was totally shocked to see my opponents still running with 
their guns after I had hit them with several rounds. I, too, ques- 
tioned my marksmanship, but when these men turned up later 
seeking medical attention, it was a partial relief to learn that my 
shots did not miss. Nevertheless I was still quite dissatisfied 
with the outcome. 

I had expected a different reaction and assumed that even 
if my shots could not stop a dangerous felon in his tracks, they 
would at least disorient him or slow him down. 


Why Does It Fail Us? 


Many opinions have been offered as the reasons why the 
standard ammunition or available calibers are not potent enough. 
You constantly hear that we must go to larger, heavier-caliber 
weapons, while others state we must go to high-speed, high- 
power ammo. In actual cases, where both were used, the results 
were just as disappointing as with the .38 Special. My conclusion 
is that in almost all instances where there was very little reaction 
even though the opponent was hit squarely, the projectile had 
passed through the target. When this occurs, energy is still 
being expended but not on target. 

If we can get that round to release or spend all of its energy 
on the target, we would be winning a good part of the battle. 
Not only would this increase the shock but it would increase 
safety. How many police officers and innocent bystanders have 
been killed or injured by bullets passing through opponents in 
gunfights? With policemen, the number is far larger than any- 
one would wish to believe. 

The question that now comes up is why does the standard 
ammo penetrate so readily? There are three contributing factors: 
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(1) shape, (2) weight, and (3) velocity. The standard round is 
pointed or has what is called ogive. This was what our grand- 
fathers thought would give the bullet less wind resistance and 
longer range, and they were right. It also gives us great ricochet 
potential and less energy transmission on target. When the 
curved section of the projectile strikes a surface at an angle, it 
just helps the projectile to glance off, imparting barely any 
energy to the target surface. Even when the pointed bullet 
strikes squarely, its shape causes it to act like a wedge and 
simply part the material it hits or push it aside instead of 
destroying it. This causes less shock transmission and also af- 
fords greater penetration and potential danger to bystanders. If 
the round happens to miss the intended target the inherent long- 
range potential of the round-nose bullet increases the probability 
of hitting an innocent party. 

For some strange reason the ammunition companies continue 
to produce this ancient design. Perhaps they, themselves, are in- 
fluenced by TV and other mass media. It would be interesting 
to learn whether their engineers or designers have ever inter- 
viewed experienced police officers. The statistics formed from 
interviews with police officers involved in gunfights combined 
with medical examiners’ reports would indicate the need for a 
new or improved type of ammo. 


What Do We Need? 


Do we need long-range ammunition? The current laws and 
departmental orders now almost make it unforgivable for an 
officer to shoot when there is a great distance between himself 
and an opponent. In most cases he can only shoot defensively 
when his life or that of another is in direct danger. This is such 
an important responsibility that the police officer should be 
armed with only the most adequate weapon and ammunition 
our scientific technology can provide. We need a bullet that 
the average police officer can shoot accurately and rapidly with- 
out severe recoil. It should strike its target with full energy po- 
tential and yet not penetrate beyond that target. In the event 
that the projectile misses its target the velocity should decelerate 
rapidly to reduce its flight distance. 
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This may sound impossible, but don’t believe it. I have de- 
veloped bullet designs that, during witnessed experiments, have 
performed the suggested functions. If there are any ballisticians 
reading this article, amateur or professional, by all means sub- 
mit your designs to firms who can develop them. 

You may never be personally involved in a gunfight but to 
have the confidence that your weapon can handle anything 
that comes your way would be comforting in this era of in- 
creased gunplay. I only pray that police officers’ lives will not 
be the price we must pay to move our respective departments 
to provide us with appropriate ammunition that will efficiently 
do the job it is intended to do. 


The large ammunition producers remained indifferent to the 
increasing police demand for commercially manufactured high- 
velocity expanding-bullet type ammunition for the 38 S & W 
Special. It remained for a small commercial ammunition manu- 
facturer to pioneer in this field. The Super Vel Cartridge Cor- 
poration developed two loadings for police use, and the demand 
exceeded supply for several years. 

The following correspondence and data will provide the reader 
with a frame of reference regarding the Super Vel cartridge, and 
its adoption by law enforcement agencies. (Ed.) 


Dear Professor Bristow: 


With reference to your letter of August 4, 1971, there are 
numerous law enforcement agencies using Super Vel ammuni- 
tion in .38 Spl., .357 Mag., 9 mm Parabellum and .45 ACP cali- 
bers. As far as knowing all of them, we do not. Having 120 
jobbers, most departments are taken care of by bids or even 
outright purchases from them. Usually, but not always, we do 
receive tax exempt forms which are returned for credit; other- 
wise, we have no record. 

The only house accounts in the law enforcement are the 
various federal agencies. 

For example, the United States Secret Service and Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs not only use our 
ammunition for their standard service round but use the full 
service load in practice. For the most complete test and evalua- 
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tions outside our own facilities, you might contact United States 
Secret Service, Attention: Mr. Don Edwards, Firearms Training 
Officer. 


Some Federal agencies I referred to include: 
United States Secret Service Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


Internal Revenue Service United States Marshals 
Air Marshals Dept. of Interior 
United States Customs White House Police 


Naval Intelligence 
We appreciate your inquiry and we are enclosing our brochure. 


Very truly yours, 


L. E. Jurras, President 
Super Vel Cartridge Corporation 


.38 SPL. SUPER VEL POLICE 











Velocity 
G* 6” a” gg 
BE ssi Pressure S&W S&W S&W 
Cartridge Type Weight Barrel Hiway Pil. Hiway Pil. Chief Spl. 
.38 Special 
Super Vel 
Police JHP 110 grains 1370 1160 1121 995 


ft./sec. ft./sec. ft./sec. ft./sec. 


Super Vel cartridges have been developed as a sort of “life 
insurance’ policy for the law enforcement officer in that most 
precarious situation in his line of duty—when he is alone and 
suddenly confronted by an armed assailant. 

At this moment, the difference between life and death can 
depend on an efficient performance from his service revolver 
and its ammunition. 

The tools of the modern police department are no help to 
him now. He cannot call “Kings X” to summon reinforcements 
armed with automatic weapons, tear gas, etc.; nor can he always 
run back to the patrol car for the sawed-off with its charge of 
00 buck. 

Chances are he is armed with the often inadequate .38 Special 
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and its 158-grain lead bullet, the so-called police load, and this 
does not improve his chances for an unmaimed survival, to say 
the least. 

The .38 Special is without doubt the most commonly used 
cartridge in law enforcement work in the nation today, and it is 
unlikely that the situation will change much in the next ten years. 

Thus pending general adoption of a weapon more suitable for 
serious defensive needs, the remaining alternative was to de- 
velop suitable ammunition. 

Many officers, after varying experiences with existing loads, 
have turned to handloading or buying custom handloads. But 
what of the officers or departments lacking the experience and 
the equipment necessary for safe, dependable, quality pro- 
duction? 

Super Vel ammunition is designed for one purpose: to be the 
most effective Man-stopper loads in their respective calibers. 

The 110-grain jacketed hollow-point bullet offers many ad- 
vantages. 

1. Maximum velocity, a must for bullet performance. 

2. Lighter bullet reduces recoil, enabling more accurate dou- 
ble-action shooting. 

3. Pure lead core and light jacket allow maximum expansion 
whereby bullet energy and hydrostatic shock are utilized, rather 
than lost in complete penetration. Many departments in the 
larger cities have banned the use of the .357 Magnum because 
of the dangers of excessive penetration or ricochets—this danger 
is practically eliminated with the light high-velocity bullet. 

For the doubter who might think the 110-grain bullet too 
light, remember, statistics show that 90 percent of gunfights 
involving law enforcement officers take place at 50 feet or less, 
and at this distance the high velocity is still retained. And, for 
those who shy from the discussions of the pros and cons of high- 
velocity, highly destructive loads because of the widespread 
opinion and various old wives’ tales concerning so-called “legal 
ammunition,” it should be emphasized that Geneva Convention 
rulings do not apply to police departments. 

No normal man likes the thought of using a deadly weapon on 
another human. However, there are those individuals who have 
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no regard for the rights of others, and unfortunately superior 
force is the only thing the criminal fully understands. 


As the Super Vel cartridge for the .38 Special became com- 
mercially available it was adopted by a variety of law enforce- 
ment agencies. Usually tests and evaluation preceded the adop- 
tion. The following case study describes the tests and evaluation 
conducted by one of the largest police agencies in California. 
It was prepared by a former student who participated in the 
tests. Because of commercial brand comparison, both the student 
and the agency must remain anonymous. ( Ed.) 


THE DECISION TO ALLOW USE OF SUPER-VEL 
AMMUNITION AS THE REGULATION CARTRIDGE 
FOR A POLICE ACADEMY 


Statement of the Problem 


Is the .38 caliber 4-inch Smith and Wesson revolver armed 
with Peters 158-grain special high-velocity ammunition the most 
effective and efficient handgun available for police work today? 

For purposes of this study we will define “effective” as the 
ability to achieve a desired goal and “efficient” will be defined 
as the best use of resources while achieving a goal. 


Relevant Facts 


This police agency had been using a regular 4-inch Smith and 
Wesson .38 revolver, which shoots a Peters 158-grain high- 
velocity cartridge, as the standard approved handgun and am- 
munition to be carried on duty by all personnel. This weapon 
is issued free of charge to each new recruit when he enters the 
department. Other makes of revolvers are allowed, but the type 
of revolver listed above is fast becoming the only weapon being 
used by on-duty personnel. 

The Peters .38 caliber ammunition referred to in this study is 
not the only type of ammunition that could be used by on-duty 
personnel; however, it was recommended by the department 
and sold at the pistol range. 
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This report will assume that the above-described revolver 
and ammunition were the main types used by members of the 
department at the time of this study. 

Numerous complaints were received regarding the weapon's 
inability to perform properly, and as a result an administrative 
study was initiated. The four major areas studied in this case 
were (1) psychological, (2) political, (3) legal, and (4) economic. 
The first and most pressing of these factors was the psychological. 

In brief, most personnel had serious reservations that the 
standard .38 revolver and ammunition would be effective against 
a suspect armed with another type of weapon. Specifically they 
doubted that this weapon would stop a suspect immediately 
from what he was attempting to do. Several cases were reviewed 
which tended to substantiate these opinions. (Editor's Note: 
Refer to the cases cited in Chapter I, “Which Cartridge for 
Police.” ) 

These cases reveal that the lack of stopping power or shocking 
power in the .38 cartridge was one of the main elements which 
contributed to the injury or death of the officers. In the depart- 
ment being studied, a psychological attitude was developing that 
directly affected morale. This attitude was put forth by one 
patrolman, when he said, “The department doesn’t even care 
enough about us to allow us to use proper weapons against 
armed criminals. They seem to be more concerned with saving 
the criminals than us.” 

The question of using larger weapons leads directly into the 
political aspects of the problem. It was felt that issuing more 
high-powered weapons would be attacked by certain organized 
members of the community as an attempt to use repressive and 
dangerous force against them. 

It was also possible that a more high-powered projectile 
would go through the intended target and strike an innocent 
bystander. If this occurred political pressure could be brought 
to bear on the administrators of the department for lack of dis- 
cretion in selecting weapons. 

The third element involved was the legal question of a civil 
suit in the event an innocent person was struck by a bullet after 
it failed to stop in its intended target. 
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The final factor to be considered was the economic cost of 
replacing the existing weapons if a different type or caliber was 
selected. A rough approximation of the cost can be obtained by 
multiplying the number of personnel needing new weapons times 
a rough estimate of the wholesale police price of a new gun. In 
round numbers there are approximately 4000 personnel, and 
each weapon would cost at least $50. This gives a total of 
$200,000. It is probably safe to assume that the entire program 
could not be carried out for less than a quarter of a million 


dollars. 


Possible Decisions 


A review of all major types of weapons was undertaken and 
selection of the proper type of police handgun and ammunition 
was limited to the five types listed below. These types were 
selected as being the most adaptable to police work. 


1, .45 automatic with a 230-grain cartridge (muzzle velocity 
approximately 800 ft./sec. ). 

2. 9 mm automatic with 124-grain cartridge (muzzle velocity 
approximately 1100 ft./sec.). 

3. .38 revolver with 158-grain special standard cartridge (muz- 
zle velocity approximately 800 ft./sec.). 

4, 38 revolver with 158-grain special high-velocity cartridge 
(muzzle velocity approximately 1000 ft./sec.), 

5. .38 revolver with 110-grain Super Vel special half-jacketed 
cartridge (muzzle velocity approximately 1370 ft./sec.). 


The fifth alternative which involved staying with the standard 
.38 revolver, but changing to the new Super Vel special cartridge, 
was of particular interest. Super Vel ammo had been developed 
by Lee Jurras, head of the Super Vel Bullet Corporation, 129 E. 
Franklin Street, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

The cartridge was a light, 110-grain, hollow-point which had 
an enormous high-speed energy release that produced an ex- 
plosive effect when the round struck something. Research has 
shown that stopping power is directly related to explosive effect. 

According to Colonel Louis A. La Garde in his famous study, 
Gunshot Injuries, prepared under the direction of the Surgeon 
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General, United States Army, and published by authority of the 
Secretary of War, 1914: 


The term “explosive effects” is in a measure confusing because 
it conveys the impression that the wound is the result of an ex- 
plosion, or explosive bullet. The term is entirely descriptive and 
it owes its origin to the similarity in the appearance of a wound 
caused by an explosive ball per se, as compared to a bullet having 
sufficient velocity and energy to show a corresponding lesion, when 
a proper impact is made, as for instance, against resistant bone. 
As a rule the entrance wound presents no special features. In a 
few instances it may contain bony sand. When a resistant bone 
has been hit the area of fracture shows loss of substance, the bone 
will have been finely comminuted, the pulverized bone will appear 
not only in the line of flight of the bullet but in all directions, i.e. 
at right angles to the channel and backward into the wound of 
entrance. Pulpification of the tissues will be noted along the parts 
adjacent to the channel made by the bullet and for some distance 
beyond. The exit wound is large and lacerated with the appearance 
of an explosion having occurred from within. Torn muscles, tendons, 
and at times lacerated nerves, mingled with pieces of bone, pro- 
trude from the injured parts. The channel from the wound of exit 
is funnel-shaped with the base of the funnel corresponding to the 
exit wound and the apex at the seat of fracture. . 

The true cause of explosive effects. If we bear in mind the factors 
necessary to produce explosive—namely velocity, sectional area, 
deformation, and resistance on impact—we have to recall the fact 
that all these factors have abided with us, except the high velocities, 
since the early history of firearms. .. . 

The amount of destruction is measured by the degree of energy 
inherent in the bullet, and we should add that the latter depends 
upon the velocity which the projectile possesses at the time of 
impact. Sectional area and deformation of the projectile favor 
destruction of tissue, but they are not essential, since small-jacketed 
bullets that show no deformation upon colliding with resistant bone 
at close range exhibit explosive effects bearing close similarity to 
those instances when the envelopes and core of the bullet undergo 
fragmentation. 


In short, Colonel Le Garde points out: 

1. Velocity is the most potent factor in producing explosive 
effects. 

2. Explosive effects produce most destruction of all tissues, 
not only in the line of flight of the bullet, but in all directions. 
And: 
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3. From the above-described destruction it may be surmised 
that there is a high correlation to “knockdown” or “stopping 
power.” 

Considering the above discussion of velocity as an important 
factor in stopping power it is easy to see that the Super Vel 
bullet with a velocity of 1370 ft./sec. could easily achieve the 
desired effect. In order to check the above theories tests would 
be necessary. In October 1967, a series of tests of Super Vel 
ammunition, comparing it with the performance of the four 
other standard bullets, was conducted at the pistol range at the 
department training academy. Following are detailed descrip- 
tions and results of those tests. 

Test I—Hydrostatic shocking power (10 yards). Wide mouth 
gallon plastic containers were utilized in the test. These were 
placed on a 12-inch platform atop a 4-foot stand. 

158-grain, .38 Special standard-velocity (800 ft./sec.). Bullet 
penetrated and exited container, causing water to leak out of 
entry and exit holes. Container remained stationary. 

158-grain, .38 Special high-velocity (1000 ft./sec.). Bullet pene- 
trated and exited container, causing water to leak out of entry 
and exit holes. Container remained stationary. 

124-grain, 9 mm round-nose (1100 ft./sec.). Penetrated and 
exited container causing water to leak out of entry and exit holes. 
Container remained stationary. 

230-grain, .45 full-jacketed (800 ft./sec.). Penetrated and exited 
container causing water to leak out of entry and exit holes. Con- 
tainer fell over, sometimes falling off the platform and some- 
times remaining on it. 

110-grain, Super Vel .38 Special half-jacketed (1370 ft./sec.). 
Penetrated the container, bursting it and spreading water in a 
12-foot to 15-foot radius. The container was thrown approxi- 
mately 3 to 5 feet in the air and 10 to 12 feet to the rear of 
the platform. 

Test 2—Wood penetration (7 yards). A wooden box was con- 
structed with a series of eight 12-inch square pine boards placed 
in sequence, leaving a 2-inch space between each board. 

124-grain, 9 mm round-nose (1100 ft./sec.). Penetrated and 
passed through the first three 2-inch baffles and lodged 1 inch 
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into the fourth. Passage through the baffles was clean, leaving 
only a small hole. 

110-grain, Super Vel .38 Special half-jacketed (1370 ft./sec.). 
Penetrated and passed through the first two 2-inch baffles and 
entered the third sufficiently far to cause it to bulge on the 
opposite side. Passage through the baffles caused distinctive 
damage to the wood. 

Test 3—Gelatin. Using narrow plastic containers the depart- 
ment’s crime lab made up gelatin to the approximate consistency 
of the human body. The containers were approximately 9 inches 
in length. The bullets were fired into the bottom of the con- 
tainer. 

158-grain, .38 Special high-velocity (1000 ft./sec.). Bullet pene- 
trated 7% inches of gelatin leaving a clean track showing very 
little projectile expansion or hydrostatic shocking power. Gelatin 
remained in its original form after the container was cut away. 

124-grain, 9 mm round-nose (1100 ft./sec.). Bullet passed 
through the test container and was not recovered. Bullet left a 
clean track showing little expansion or hydrostatic shocking 
power. Gelatin remained in its original form after the container 
was cut away. 

230-grain, .45 fully-jacketed (800 ft./sec.). Bullet penetrated 
6% inches of gelatin, showing a small amount of expansion and 
shock lines. Gelatin remained in its original form after the con- 
tainer was cut away. 

110-grain, Super Vel .38 Special half-jacketed (1370 ft./sec.). 
Bullet penetrated 7% inches of gelatin and demonstrated excel- 
lent shocking power. The bullet track for approximately 1 inch 
was clean but then a very distinct pressure reaction could clearly 
be noted as the projectile continued. Shock lines indicating great 
hydrostatic shocking power branched out to a distance of 2% 
inches and the bullet’s expansion was greater than the size of 
the .45 caliber. When the plastic container was cut away, the 
gelatin crumbled into five main pieces and several smaller pieces. 

Test 4—Vehicle door (7 yards). Test door was from a 1955 
Plymouth. It consisted of a painted outer plate and the standard 
inner plate. 


158-grain, .38 Special standard-velocity (800 ft./sec.). Bullet 
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penetrated outer plate and dented the inner plate. It penetrated 
at a 45-degree angle but ricocheted off at an angle of 14 degrees. 

158-grain, .38 Special high-velocity (1000 ft./sec.). Bullet pene- 
trated outer and inner plate making clean holes. The bullet pene- 
trated at a 45-degree angle but ricocheted off at a 15-degree 
angle. 

124-grain, 9 mm round-nose (1100 ft./sec.). Bullet penetrated 
outer and inner plate making clean holes. The bullet penetrated 
at a 45-degree angle, but ricocheted off at a 15-degree angle. 

110-grain, Super Vel .38 Special half-jacketed (1370 ft./sec.). 
Bullet penetrated the outer plate and bulged the inner plate 
approximately 1% inches. The projectile fragments were recov- 
ered from the bottom of the door. The bullet penetrated at a 
45-degree angle and at a 15-degree angle. 

The above-tested types of weapons and ammunition were 
chosen arbitrarily as “representative” of good police weapons 
available. It appears that the range of weapons tested was very 
restrictive and based completely on personal preference. This 
point will be covered in greater detail in the comment section 


of this paper. 
The Decision 


After reviewing the test results and considering other factors 
the decision was made to continue to use the standard .38 caliber 
revolver, but to change the ammunition specifications to allow 
use of the Super Vel ammunition. The decision was based on 
these facts: 

1. Super Vel ammunition had demonstrated greater hydro- 
static shocking power than the other types of cartridges tested, 
thus providing better protection for personnel using it in a fire 
fight. (Refer to tests no. 1 and no. 3 under “Possible Decisions” 
section.) This ammunition should be able to immobilize an op- 
ponent immediately, thus preventing him from returning fire, if 
he is hit in any major portion of his body. When the capability 
of the new ammunition becomes known to members of the 
department it should reduce the psychological misgivings about 
the type of weapon system they are required to use. This should 
aid in building morale. 
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2. Super Vel ammunition allows the department to remain 
with the standard .38 caliber revolver, thus avoiding any political 
criticism which could have developed if larger caliber or semi- 
automatic weapons had been introduced. 

3. Super Vel ammunition displayed characteristics which in- 
dicated that the projectile would not travel through the target 
cleanly and then strike another object. The tests revealed that 
the bullet would strike the target with enormous explosive force 
and expend the majority of its energy in the target. (Refer to 
tests nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 in “Possible Decisions” section. ) This char- 
acteristic would reduce the chance of a legal suit arising out of 
a stray bullet hitting an innocent bystander. 

4, Super Vel ammunition could be used in the .38 caliber 
weapons already in use by the department. This would save the 
department a minimum of a quarter million dollars. In addition, 
if an automatic weapon such as the .45 caliber or 9 mm had been 
adopted, there would have been additional funds expended on 
training and on leather gear. It should be obvious that by chang- 
ing the ammunition and not the gun enormous savings would 


be realized. 
Decision Implementation 


Prior to the decision to change ammunition the department’s 
Manual of Uniforms and Equipment, Section 3881, defined the 
exact type of ammunition which must be used in the following 
manner: “All ammunition shall be new, factory-loaded, full 
loaded, with a ball-type lead bullet. Explosive, incendiary, 
Hi-Way Master, dum-dum, or any bullet developing a velocity 
in excess of 1000 feet a second shall not be permitted.” 

In order to emplement the decision to allow Super Vel am- 
munition to be used the Manual of Uniforms and Equipment was 
amended by the following executive order: 


Subject—Revised Ammunition Regulations 


Recently, numerous members of the department participated in 
tests and demonstrations to determine the best possible weapon and 
ammunition currently available to law enforcement officers. 


The results of this effort have clearly indicated that while the 
.38 Special caliber revolver is effective and should be retained, the 
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ammunition now authorized is deficient in the qualities required 
for law enforcement purposes. 


New improved ammunition with increased muzzle velocity and 
greater hydrostatic shocking power must be utilized if we are to 
obtain the maximum ballistic benefits of the .38 Special cartridge. 


For this reason, effective immediately, Section 3881A, Manual of 
Uniforms and Equipment, is amended to read as follows: 


Ammunition Type. 


All ammunition shall be new, factory-loaded, lead or lead nose, 
solid or hollow-pointed bullet. Explosive, incendiary, tracer, metal 
piercing, alterations to factory ammunition or any projectile de- 
veloping a velocity in excess of 1500 feet per second shall not be 
permitted. 


“Super Vel” and comparable ammunition meeting the new standards 
is available from the various equipment dealers throughout the 
county. 


Evaluation 


The above decision appears to have been both efficient and 
effective. For example, a random survey had been conducted in 
July, 1967, that revealed 32 percent of all ammunition carried 
by personnel in their weapons and cartridge cases was not recom- 
mended by the department. This lack of conformity with de- 
partmental regulations was an obvious example of poor morale. 


A follow-up survey was conducted shortly after the imple- 
mentation of the decision to change ammunition. This survey 
revealed only 4 percent of the people checked had nonregulation 
ammunition. Thus the two surveys reveal a 28 percent improve- 
ment in compliance to regulations. 

An informal survey of fifty personnel revealed only two people 
who did not have a high degree of confidence in the new am- 
munition. 

While no direct survey has been conducted at this time to 
measure attitude toward the ammunition, it does appear that 
personnel have accepted it. 


The adoption of the .38 Special Super Vel by many agencies 
finally caused tiie major ammunition companies to consider de- 
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velopment of a cartridge to meet police needs. Remington-Peters 
developed two cartridges competitive with Supper Vel, and 
Winchester-Western developed one. The Remington-Peters car- 
tridges have now achieved acceptance on a par with Super Vel. 
They were tested against six other cartridge types by a major 
police agency (anonymous) and the results were published in 
the Remington Law Enforcement Officers Bulletin. (Ed. ) 


REMINGTON INTRODUCES TWO HIGH PERFORMANCE 
LOADS FOR .38 SPECIAL HANDGUNS* 


Two new .38 Special caliber handgun loads, developed to 
provide law enforcement officers with greater defensive cap- 
ability, are now available from Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

Introduction of the new high performance cartridge extends 
to eight the number of Remington-manufactured .38 Special 
handgun loads. The latest additions are designed with semi- 
jacketed hollow-point, 125-grain and 158-grain bullets offering 
better impact characteristics than standard performance loads. 
Higher velocity and greater energy, produced by improved 
powder and new bullet design, contribute to accuracy and on- 
target effectiveness. 

The 125-grain load has a muzzle velocity of 1370 ft./sec. and 
a muzzle energy of 520 ft.-lbs. The 158-grain bullet’s muzzle 
velocity is 1150 ft./sec. and its muzzle energy is 465 ft.-Ibs. All 
ballistics figures were established in 6-inch barrels. In compari- 
son, the Remington 158-grain lead “Hi-Speed” .38 Special de- 
livers 1090 ft./sec. and 415 ft.-Ibs. at the muzzle with same 
length barrel. 

Both of the new loads are specified by Remington to be fired 
only in handguns designed for the use of high-velocity am- 
munition. 

Developed at the request of law enforcement agencies, the 
two loads were extensively tested for months by police person- 
nel, who fired more than 25,000 rounds in .357 Magnum and 
.38 Special revolvers. 


*Reproduced with permission from the November, 1969, issue of the Reming- 
ton Law Enforcement Officers Service Bulletin. 
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The hollow-point design of the bullet reduces chance of over- 
penetration and consequent unintended impact on property or 
personnel. 

Impact characteristics and on-target effectiveness of the loads 
were demonstrably superior to the standard lead bullet car- 
tridges long used in law enforcement. The greater defensive 
capability provided to police officers by these improved loads 
will be welcomed by many law enforcement men, who have 
long sought a high-performance round that would be more ade- 
quately responsive to assaults upon police personnel and upon 
the lives of citizens the police are sworn to protect. 

These new items of ammunition for law enforcement are 
being produced in both Remington and Peters brands, and are 
packed in fifty-round boxes with styrofoam trays. Ballistics of 
these cartridges are charted in Table V. All figures were estab- 
lished with 6-inch barrels. 


RESULTS OF 10-WAY TESTS ALSO SHOW REMINGTON’S 
158-GRAIN SJ HP LOAD IS MOST EFFECTIVE 
OF ALL SIX 158-GRAIN OR 200-GRAIN LOADS TESTED* 


Introduced about six months ago, two Remington-Peters high- 
performance police loads for .38 Special handguns quickly met 
with the most enthusiastic acceptance of any loads ever offered 
law enforcement in the sixty-eight-year history of the .38 Special 
cartridge. 

Made in two bullet weights—125-grain and 158-grain—the new 
tosis provided law enforcement officers with “greater defensive 
capability, improved impact characteristics, higher velocity, 
greater energy, finer accuracy and better on-tar get effectiveness 
than standard performance loads,” according i the announce- 
ment bulletin. 

We're now pleased to report that these new law enforcement 
loads have been impartially evaluated and compared with the 
ten most widely available factory loads, including both standard 
and high-performance ammunition. 


“Reproduced with permission from the October, 1970, issue of the Remington 
Law Enforcement Officers Service Bulletin. 
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The ten-way comparison test firings, conducted by police 
training officers of a medium-size midwestern city, covered such 
performance essentials as shock power, penetration in wood and 
metal, accuracy, ricochet and bullet breakup. 

A “possible” effectiveness rating of 100 was used as the basis 
of comparison. The Remington-Peters 125-grain SJ HP load 
scored 69.5—highest of all ten .38 Special loads tested. The 
Remington-Peters 158-grain SJ HP load scored 61—highest of 
all six 158-grain and 200-grain loads tested. 

Here are condensed details of how the tests were conducted, 
as submitted by testing personnel: 


Cartridges were tested in ten different categories considered to be 
the most pertinent. In each category a cartridge could score points 
on a scale of 1 to 10. The method used in the test permits us to 
determine the most efficient cartridges by the point total. The first 
category in this test is the Shocking Power. This is the most im- 
portant category of all. This is the thing that we must have to have 
an effective cartridge for police use. 


Shock Test—Conducted with the use of 4-inch revolver fired into 
water-filled metal and plastic containers from a distance of 20 feet. 
The cartridge creating the greatest amount of shock received the 
highest number of points in that particular category. 


Penetration in wood (%-inch plywood)—The plywood was spaced 
with a l-inch space between each piece of plywood. The further 
the penetration, the higher the point total. 


Penetration in Metal—Sheets of metal were used with I-inch space 
between each sheet. The deepest penetration received the highest 
number of points. 


Accuracy without Sight Changing—This is the grouping test after 
the gun was sighted-in using practice wadcutter ammo. The best 
group nearest the point of aim received the highest number of 
points. 


Accuracy with Sight Changing—This is the grouping after gun has 
been sighted-in with the ammunition being tested. The best group 
received the highest number of points. Both accuracy tests were 
with 6-inch revolver at a distance of 50 yards. 


Ricochet—From concrete, metal, brick, blacktop, wet turf and dry 
turf. The bullets that are less prone to ricochet received the highest 
number of points. 
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Bullet Breakup—From striking both hard and soft surfaces. The 
bullets that most completely broke up received the highest number 
of points. 


Velocity—This information supplied by the ammunition manufacturer. 
The cartridge having the highest velocity received the highest num- 
ber of points. 


Tests did not include reloaded ammunition; all the ammo tested 
is available to police officers. 


After the acceptance of high-velocity hollow-point amunition 
by a large number of police agencies for use in standard service 
.38 Special revolvers, a question developed as to their use in 
light frame revolvers, as carried by investigators. This question 
is, to some extent, answered by the following article. (Ed. ) 


HOT LOADS IN LIGHT GUNS* 
Major George C. Nonte, Jr. 


Police officers are subject to the same product prejudices as 
anyone else. When they hear rumors that certain items are de- 
fective or hazardous, they are as likely as anyone else to say, 
“Where there’s smoke there’s fire: I won't use that.” And when 
derogatory rumors and stories (always alleged to be “absolutely 
true; I know the guy and he wouldn't snow me”) involve guns 
and ammunition, any officer has the right to get concerned. After 
all, when the chips are down, only a man’s revolver (usually) 
and the cartridges in it stand between him and serious injury 
or death. 

So, it was with considerable concern that some time ago I 
noted stories about high-performance .38 Special ammunition— 
specifically the 110-grain Super Vel load—“blowing up” various 
revolvers. Since that time, several more brands of similar am- 
munition have appeared, so no doubt we'll hear the same about 
them. The stories given to me, often by uniformed officers, gen- 
erally went, “Over in Ohio (anyplace) a detective loaded his 
Airweight Chief with this stuff, and it blew up on him before 
he shot up the first box.” 


*Reprinted from the October, 1970, issue of Law and Order Magazine with 
the permission of the Copp Organization, Inc. 
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Stories like that are extremely difficult to verify, or even 
trace. And even if they are simply exaggerations or misinterpre- 
tations, they still greatly reduce a man’s confidence in his equip- 
ment. I was unable to document anything more serious than 
split forcing cones, and they have occurred since long before 
these new loads became available. 

As a result, I began receiving quite a few letters from officers 
asking if they could safely use Super Vel ammunition in light 
revolvers such as Smith & Wesson Airweight Chief Special and 
Bodyguard, and the Colt Cobra and Agent series. Having fired 
many hundreds of rounds of that ammunition in a dozen or more 
such guns, my answer was simply. “I do it and feel perfectly safe. 
Let that be your guide.” 


Weapons 


But as queries mounted and “blow up” rumors circulated, it 
was decided to conduct definitive tests on this subject. Two 
new guns were purchased from retail stores (no special order 
deal with the factories): one S & W M38 Airweight Body 
Guard and one Colt Agent. Both guns were cycled dry-fire 
double-action five hundred times to smooth up actions and check 
functioning, also to give latent defects time to show up. Each 
was then fired ten rounds with standard factory 148-grain wad- 
cutters and ten 158-grain lead RN service loads. No problems 
were encountered. 

Both guns were then visually inspected under lower power 
magnification, and all critical dimensions were measured and 
recorded. They were then disassembled, and the major steel 
parts (barrel, cylinder, crane) were magnafluxed to locate 
hidden flaws. The aluminum frames were inspected similarly 
by the Zyglo process, then x-rayed. No defects were found, thus 
establishing that the tests would be started with perfect weapons. 


Firing 


The revolvers were reassembled and fitted with Herrett Shoot- 
ing Ace stocks which greatly reduce the punishment such guns 
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will give one’s hand during prolonged shooting. Functioning 
was again checked and I flew with the guns to the Super Vel 
plant. There, 1000 110-grain JHP .38 Special cartridges were 
taken directly from the operating loading machine—no special 
selection whatever—and Lee Jurras and I retired to the function 
firing range. 

Both guns were fired simultaneously with the cartridges 
mentioned, primarily double-action, at a very rapid rate. They 
were allowed to cool when they became too hot to hold 
comfortably. 

After fifty rounds, the Colt Agent produced a few DA mis- 
fires. Shifting to SA fire, it functioned correctly, and after one 
hundred the problem (timing) disappeared without any at- 
tention. It functioned correctly through the balance of five 
hundred rounds. 

The Smith & Wesson gun functioned throughout five hundred 
rounds without any malfunctions whatever. 

Blistered hands forced cessation of the test at five hundred 
rounds per gun. Any gun of this size and weight becomes vicious 
with high-performance ammunition after relatively few rounds. 
Jurras’ hand only blistered; mine actually dripped blood where 
the skin split from the pounding. 


Wear Marks 


Both guns were carefully measured and all critical dimensions 
recorded and compared with those made earlier. No changes 
were noted. Forcing cones were visibly smoothed and polished 
by bullet passage, but not measurably enlarged. Typical wear 
marks were visible on the recoil shields. No evidence of abnormal 
wear or deterioration was noted, nor were there any signs of 
impending metal failure. The barrel of the Smith & Wesson had 
turned a minute amount (perhaps 2 or 3 degrees) into the 
frame, causing the front sight to lean leftward. Bullet torque 
caused. this. 

The tests were resumed at my offices later. On round 510, 
the Colt’s timing went completely haywire, so much so that 
the gun couldn’t be opened or fired in the normal manner. 

The S & W fired fifty rounds of the new Norma 110-grain 
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JHP load and forty rounds of 148-grain wadcutters. Tests were 
suspended while the Colt Agent was returned to the factory 
for correction of the timing defect. 


Additional Testing 


In due course, the Colt was returned in proper order and 
tests were resumed. It was determined that all new high-per- 
formance loads available at that time should be included, since 
all develop chamber pressures equal to or greater than that of 
the 110-grain JHP Super Vel round. Norma 110-grain JHP, 
Winchester-Western 158-grain lead SWC, Remington-Peters 125- 
grain JHP, and Speer 125-grain JSP ammunition was chosen. 
Other loads which had been announced were not available in 
sufficient quantity to include in the tests. 

Each gun was fired further, mainly double-action, with the 
ammunitions listed until 1000 rounds had been put through each. 
The total mixture of loads fired is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 


Final Check 


Both guns were functioning properly after 1000 rounds. Wear 
marks were more visible than at five hundred rounds. The S & W 
barrel had rotated another degree or two, to the point where 
accurate aimed fire was not practical beyond 7 to 10 yards. 
Both guns still locked up solidly and double-action pulls re- 
mained smooth and consistent, 11% pounds for the Colt, 12% 
pounds for the S & W. 

Dimensional checks revealed no measurable distortion of 
frame, barrel, or cylinder. Reamer marks had been nearly obliter- 
ated from the forcing cones by bullet passage. Magnaflux and 
Zyglo inspections were repeated and no hidden cracks or other 
defects were noted. 

In short, while obviously having seen use, both guns remained 
safe and serviceable. The timing problem encountered early in 
the test on the Colt was not produced by the ammunition. The 
listing front sight of the S & W was probably caused as much 
by a loose barrel pin fit or improper seating of the barrel 
as by the high torque level produced by the ammunition. 
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Admittedly, this test of only two guns cannot be regarded 
as entirely conclusive. Five, ten, or even more of each model 
would have to be included before a statistician would consider 
the results valid. However, in our considered opinion, this test 
does clearly indicate that small-frame aluminum-frame Colt and 
S & W revolvers are entirely safe for general service use with 
high-performance .38 Special cartridges. 

Other problems do rear their heads (such as muzzle flash, 
training difficulties, etc.) when such ammunition is used, but 
mechanical safety of the gun-cartridge combination need not 
cause any concern. Personally, I expect to keep both test guns 
in service. 


Once having adopted high-velocity expanding-bullet ammuni- 
tion, a law enforcement agency exposes itself to criticism from 
various parts of the community. Charges of brutality and hu- 
manity are bound to result. The following magazine article is 
typical of the opposition mounted against police adoption of 
what came to be called “dum-dum” ammunition. (Ed. ) 


VIETNAMIZATION ON MAIN STREET* 
Robert Wells 


Almost half the police departments in the United States 
and a number of federal agencies have worked a quiet but 
radical change in the official application of deadly force in recent 
years by adopting the dum-dum bullet as their standard service 
ammunition. This is the high-velocity soft-nosed bullet that has 
been outlawed for use in international warfare for more than 
half a century. 

The dum-dum is a bullet with a copper-jacketed base and a 
soft lead nose, often hollowed to look like the front of a jet 
engine. Because of an extra charge of powder the dum-dum 
travels 50 percent faster than the ordinary police bullet. When 
it hits, the impact, especially in the hollow point, causes the 
lead to mushroom back over the copper jacket, expanding the 


*Reprinted with permission of the publisher of The Nation, July 20, 1970. 
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bullet from .35 caliber (the actual size of the .38) to roughly 
.60 caliber in the first 2 inches of flesh. This violent expansion, 
coupled with the extremely high velocity, gives the bullet an 
explosive effect in the victim. 

The dum-dum has come into police service not as a special 
riot or anti-insurrection measure but as a result of long-standing 
police concern with the ineffectiveness of the .38 caliber pistol. 
The ordinary .38 bullet, a relatively hard alloy with a rounded 
nose, is notorious for its lack of stopping power, and its high 
penetration makes it a threat to others beyond the intended 
target. The mushrooming dum-dum, by contrast, has tremendous 
shocking power, and usually stays inside the victim. 

Individual police officers have long been “doctoring” regula- 
tion ammunition, clipping bullets to make them tumble in mid- 
air and “keyhole” in the victim, or notching them so that they 
shatter or expand. But this has been done at great sacrifice in 
range and accuracy. It was not until 1963 that a small arms 
company, the Super Vel Cartridge Corporation of Shelbyville, 
Indiana, made factory-standard dum-dums available to Ameri- 
can police. 

Lee E. Jurras, president of Super Vel, estimates that 46 per- 
cent of all law-enforcement agencies in the country are stocking 
dum-dums. Jurras says that since 1967 the United States Treasury 
Department, Secret Service, Bureau of Narcotics and the White 
House Police, have been purchasing hollow-point ammunition. 
Some of the country’s larger departments, such as the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Police, the Los Angeles Sheriff's Department, and 
the police and sheriffs in Seattle, Washington, have been arming 
their men with nothing but dum-dums for several years. 

Some departments, like the Peoria, Illinois, police and the 
Shelby County (Memphis), Tennessee, sheriffs, make use of 
dum-dums optional with their officers. The San Francisco police 
use the .41 Magnum revolver with soft-nosed ammunition, a 
gun so powerful that one San Francisco policeman jokingly said 
“it ought to be on wheels.” 

A good many Americans believe mistakenly that “our police 
can't use the dum-dum” because use of the bullet against human 
beings has been outlawed by international conventions. Police 
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point out that this country’s international agreements do not 
apply inside the United States: since there are no domestic 
laws governing police ammunition, the only limitations on the 
police are their own regulations, which they make and change 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, the ethical and humanitarian considerations 
which led to the banning of the bullet in international warfare 
have led some police officials to decide against it for their de- 
partments. Other police commanders feel differently. Their 
position is that the object of shooting a man with a firearm is 
to kill him, and that whatever bullet accomplishes this most 
effectively with the least danger to bystanders is the ammunition 
for their men to use. 

However else they may differ, though, most policemen agree 
that this is a matter strictly for the police—that the less the public 
has to do with it the better. “This is a touchy subject,” says 
Super Vel’s Lee Jurras. “A lot of minority groups might object. 
We like to keep the discussion within law-enforcement circles.” 

Dissatisfaction with the .38 caliber handgun goes back at 
least to the Philippine insurrection of 1899-1901, when the Army 
found its .38 Long Colt did not have the power to stop a charg- 
ing enemy. A special committee of inquiry decided that no 
pistol bullet of less than .45 caliber was suitable for combat; 
since then the regulation Army sidearm has been the .45 auto- 
matic. 

Police did not make the change. Though in recent years some 
departments have adopted the .357 Magnum (the high-powered 
version of the .38), the .45 automatic or the .41 Magnum, the 
.38 Special is now in its second half-century as the standard 
American police sidearm. 

Reaction against the .38 began to take shape in 1963. Writing 
a professional police journal that year, Prof. Allen P. Bristow of 
Los Angeles State College described the results of a survey into 
gunfight deaths of police officers. He recounted a number of 
cases in which suspects had continued to fire on police even 
after they'd been hit one or more times with standard police 
bullets. In Professor Bristow’s opinion, the main cause of police 
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deaths in gunfights was the lack of stopping power of .38 caliber 
police ammunition. 

In 1965 the Phoenix police, using standard .38 caliber “ball- 
type” ammunition, shot a felony suspect on a downtown street. 
All the bullets passed through the suspect and one felled a by- 
stander a block away. Following this incident a special panel 
of civilian firearms experts and topflight shooters from the 
Phoenix police conducted exhaustive range tests to determine 
the type of ammunition best suited to police needs. 

The panel concluded that the maximum of hydrostatic shock- 
ing power in flesh, combined with the least likelihood of exiting 
from a suspect, maximum penetration of automobile bodies, and 
least hazard of ricochet, was offered by the lightweight high- 
velocity hollow-point developed by Lee Jurras of Indiana. The 
Jurras bullet was adopted as the standard round of the Phoenix 
police. 

When police officers talk of the impact of a bullet in a human 
target, they speak in terms of hydrostatic shock. This is the shock 
created by a projectile striking a body of static water. The faster 
the projectile, the greater the shock. 

The human body is composed mostly of liquids, and it be- 
haves accordingly when struck by bullets of different velocities. 
An ordinary round-nosed bullet will deliver “punch,” destroy- 
ing the flesh it actually hits. But the dum-dum, because of its 
extremely high velocity, sets up lateral hydrostatic shock waves 
in the body which themselves destroy flesh—“splash” in addition 
to “punch.” At the same time, the violently mushrooming lead 
tears exaggerated wound channels through the victim. 

In range tests conducted by the Concord, California, Police 
Dept. in late 1967, different types of .38 bullets were fired into 
sealed 5-gallon cans of water. The standard .38’s made various 
holes and dents in the cans. When hit with the high-velocity 
Super Vel hollow-point, the cans literally exploded. “The bullet 
doesn’t explode,” said one West Coast police captain, “you do.” 

In the field, the dum-dum is performing as intended. Police 
Capt. Russel T. Hiatt of Anderson, Indiana where hollow-points 
have been in use since 1963, tells of three cases in Anderson and 
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three others in nearby communities in which “the result was 
fatal to the criminal almost instantly, and in all cases just one 
shot was fired.” Captain Hiatt tells of one occasion where he 
himself shot a fleeing suspect with a Super Vel hollow-point, 
hitting him in the groin. “The shot penetrated the main artery 
in the groin and exited. The subject continued running for about 
two minutes and fell over dead. He bled to death.” 

Although the Los Angeles Police Department range-tested 
the high-velocity hollow-point and decided against adopting it, 
the bullet is used by the Los Angeles sheriffs, and by police 
in Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Pasadena, Long Beach, Culver 
City, and in many of the county’s smaller police departments. 
Subjects of police shootings are taken to the Los Angeles County- 
University of Southern California Medical Center, and Dr. 
Margaret M. McCarron, assistant medical director of the hos- 
pital and head of the jail ward, may have more experience 
than any other doctor in the country with gunshot victims of 
high-velocity dum-dums. 

“In my experience,” she says, “the type of wounds caused by 
these bullets is definitely more severe and represents a radical 
change from the type of wound inflicted by the old type bullet. 
The high-velocity hollow-point bullet shatters the flesh.” She 
has compared the effect of the dum-dum to “an explosive charge 
going oif inside the victim’s body.” A doctor in New York State 
who performed an autopsy on a dum-dum victim said the in- 
ternal shock had been so great that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish one organ from another. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein of New York City has begun working 
on legislation that would impose a high tariff on interstate com- 
merce in dum-dum handgun ammunition. His intention, he says, 
would be to keep such ammunition out of the hands of criminals, 
but he would write the legislation so that it would apply to police 
also. Farbstein wrote last spring to Secretary David Kennedy, 
requesting that the Treasury Department impose an embargo 
on the approximately 18 million rounds of dum-dum pistol am- 
munition that come into this country each year from Europe. 
In replying for Secretary Kennedy, Eugene Rossides, director of 
the Treasury Department’s Office of Law Enforcement, denied 
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the request, saying such ammunition was needed by American 
police. 

The dum-dum takes its name from the old British Dumdum 
Arsenal in Calcutta, India. During the great Sepoy Mutiny of 
the 1850's hard-cased points of .303 caliber Lee-Enfield rifle 
bullets were filed off at the arsenal to make them mushroom. 
Later, these “dum-dum” bullets were used in British campaigns 
against the Afridis and the Fuzzy-Wuzzies. In the Boer War, 
both British and South Africans used dum-dums unofficially. In 
the First World War each side frequently shot captured prisoners 
with dum-dums or doctored bullets in their ammunition pouches. 

It was the “shattering of flesh” that Dr. McCarron refers to, 
the gross physical destruction caused by the dum-dum, that led 
to the bullet's being banned in international warfare. At the 
Hague Conference of 1899 a declaration was adopted stating that 


The contracting parties agree to abstain from the use of bullets 
which expand or flatten easily in the human body, such as bullets 
with a hard envelope which does not entirely cover the core, or is 
pierced with incisions. 


The 1899 declaration against dum-dums was renewed in 
Articles 22 and 23 (e), Chap. I, Sec. I, of the Hague Declara- 
tion of 1907. This was adopted by the United States. After 
ratification by Congress, the Hague Declaration was signed 
into law by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, becoming 
part of the United States Statutes at Large (6lst Congress, 36 
Stat. 2277). 

American police are correct in stating that this declaration 
applies only to international warfare; it has no effect inside 
the country. But how do they respond to the fact that on the 
basis of battlefield experience the use of ammunition they now 
employ has been declared a war crime? 

Lt. Joseph Mackie of the King County (Seattle, Washington) 
Sheriffs Department meets this question head-on in his official 
report on range tests of the Super Vel hollow-point: “There is 
no real problem,” he says. “Hollow-points are not illegal. As of 
January 1968 over three hundred departments were issuing 
Super Vel hollow-points, including the Los Angeles Sheriff's 
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Department and some federal agencies. When we consider we 
are carrying a shotgun capable of tearing off a limb or dis- 
emboweling a person with one shot, it seems rather ridiculous 
to have qualms about the fact that there is a hole in the end 
of a pistol bullet.” (The use of shotguns is also outlawed in 
international warfare. ) 

Lt. Gerald W. Doyle, academy commander of the Riverside 
County, California, Sheriff's Department, which uses the dum- 
dum, agrees with Lt. Mackie. “You ask about moral objections,” 
he says. “I would counter any such objections with our shooting 
policy. We are authorized to use a firearm only when all other 
reasonable means have failed, and then only in situations where 
the officer’s life or the life of an innocent third party is in im- 
mediate danger. 

“Under such circumstances the object is to stop—kill if you 
will—the person so endangering lives, immediately, so as to 
remove the threat.” 

“There seems to be no other method to meet deadly force, 
except by deadly force,” says Joseph Paul Kimble, chief of police 
in Beverly Hills, where the high-velocity hollow-point dum-dum 
is regulation ammunition. “The police officer carries a revolver 
as a defensive tool, to be used to protect the public and him- 
self, against such persons who would employ deadly force to 
accomplish their ends. To give lip service and spew rhetoric 
and nonlethal apprehension of a gunman may be fashionable in 
some circles but the police officer on the street has to live, or 
die, in the here and now of realism and the dictates of our 
society. To expect anyone to defend the law-abiding citizen or 
himself with anything less than equal force is not realistic.” 

The Arizona Highway Patrol did seem concerned with public 
opinion. When they encountered moral doubts about their 
adoption of the dum-dum, from people in the department and 
from some Phoenix attorneys, they invited the doubters to the 
Highway Patrol range, where demonstration that the dum-dum 
will not exit from a suspect's body, and that it will not ricochet 
(instead of bouncing it disintegrates), apparently convinced the 
doubters that the bullet was safe enough to use. 

Inspector Lewis Coffey, chief of the Cleveland Police Depart- 
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ment, which uses a high-velocity .38 bullet, is blunt on the sub- 
ject of moral objections and public opinion. “Moral objections,” 
he says, “are always the cry of the weak and uninformed.” 

Not all those with objections are uninformed. The use of 
dum-dums and high-velocity bullets by police officers is spe- 
cifically forbidden by departmental regulations in Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York City, Dallas and New Orleans among other 
cities. Los Angeles Police Chief Edward M. Davis has said that 
“the object of shooting a fleeing suspect is to stop his forward 
motion, not to blow his leg off. I would never allow my men 
to use any weapon which mangles people.” 

B. R. Baker, chief of police in Berkeley, California, says the 
high-velocity hollow-point bullet should not be used in the 
crowded city. (Interestingly, the Mississippi State Police say it 
may be good for cities but not the open highway.) “As we know 
from experience,” says Chief Baker, “all rounds fired from police 
revolvers do not strike their intended target, and there are those 
tragic occasions when an innocent bystander is struck by a stray 
bullet. At this time we are not willing to accept the risk of a 
high-velocity hollow-point projectile, with its attendant explosive 
effects, striking an innocent citizen.” 

In next-door Oakland, birthplace of the Black Panther Party, 
Chief of Police Charles R. Gain reports that “we have expressly 
prohibited the use of hollow-point ammunition. During our 
study, we gave particular attention to the new high-velocity 
hollow-point rounds which are on the market, and we discounted 
them when we observed the severe tissue damage such rounds 
are capable of delivering.” 

Dr. A. C. Germann, professor of criminology at California 
State College at Long Beach, a former Los Angeles policeman, 
one-time police chief of Multnomah County, Oregon, and an 
author of the standard college text in police science, served as 
a special consultant on police-community relations to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. 
He says: “If proper controls were exercised over the policeman 
I wouldn’t care who had the dum-dum. But there isn’t sufficient 
control—he’s shooting like crazy all over the country. 

“Put this kind of gear in the hands of a sadistic policeman— 
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there are some of those, you know—or into the hands of an 
emotionally unstable or misdirected cop and you are giving a 
very dangerous and cruel weapon to a very dangerous man. 
Some things are by their nature preferably banned by common 
sense and humane compassion.” 

Richard A. Myren, dean of the School of Criminal Justice, 
State University of New York at Albany, consultant to the Task 
Force on Police of the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, is uncompromising: “It is 
inconceivable to me,” he says, “that our police should be au- 
thorized to use a weapon that we forbid our soldiers to use in 
war. 

We now have behind us more than a decade of high-sounding 
calls for “professionalizing” law enforcement. Some police may 
feel that use of the dum-dum is a mark of their professionalism. 
But the dum-dum bullet has a special place of disgust and horror 
in the minds of most Americans; whether or not the Hague 
Declaration applies domestically, it is not too much to say that 
it represents the consensus of American moral opinion that this 
bullet is not to be used against human beings anywhere. By 
adopting the bullet in secret, by seeking to justify its use on 
narrow, legalistic grounds, by brushing aside its ethical and 
moral implications, the police service shows how far it still is 
from a true professional concern for the larger issues of com- 
munity policy. “What we are encouraging,” says Professor 
Germann, “is a kind of killer professionalism, a Green Beret 
type of thing.” 

This May in Memphis, police took the unusual step of an- 
nouncing to the press that they were changing over to the high- 
velocity hollow-point. But even this was no plus for the image 
of police professionalism. Police Chief Henry Lux told the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal that he believed the new bullet 
“would do less damage to a person than would a conventional 
bullet.” The difference in injury, he said, would be minor, de- 
pending “upon the angle at which the bullet struck the subject 
and many other considerations.” Two weeks later, when an 
article by Commercial Appeal staff writer Kelso Gillenwater 
described the true character of the bullet in well-researched 
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detail, it became apparent that Chief Lux was either basically 
ignorant of the ammunition he was adopting, or else was 
publicly lying. 

Whether or not the police should patrol the streets armed with 
dum-dum ammunition should be a decision for an entire com- 
munity, after broad and searching public debate. And it is not 
the sort of issue that should be decided simply by a majority: 
the bullet should not be used if it offends even a significant 
minority of the community. 

With the advent of the dum-dum it may well be time for us 
to leave to our chiefs of police the technical decisions which 
they have been trained to make, and to begin finding ways of 
relieving them of responsibility for decisions that ought to be 
the business of officials who are accountable to public opinion. 


As the controversy became heated, other media became in- 
volved. Mr. Wells, author of the previous article, and Professor 
Bristow were invited to appear on a television program. A panel 
of five citizens was to arrive at a decision after the facts were 
heard, and their decision was to be compared with the ma- 
jority of the audience. When the program began, however, it 
was determined that the panel was not a cross section of the 
community—one member was the former candidate for California 
Attorney General on the Amerian Peace and Freedom Party, one 
was the director of the California Independent Party, and one 
was a representative of a minority group. 

The reader will be interested in some of the arguments pre- 
sented by all parties to the program. At the conclusion, both the 
panel (2 to 3) and the audience supported police use of high- 
velocity hollow-point ammunition. The following is as it was 
recorded by Professor Bristow during the program. (Ed.) 


Bristow: There's no relationship between the utilization of ex- 
panding bullets by the military under the Geneva Conven- 
tion and use by civil law enforcement officers in a domestic 
territory. 

Moderator: Mr. Wells, the society finds it impossible to control 
the weapons employed by criminals. What makes you think 
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it would be desirable to limit or control the weaponry used 
by the police in the control of crime? 

Wells: You're raising the question that the police should be al- 
lowed to use equal force. The law in this country is not now 
and never has been that the police are allowed to use equal 
force. Under the Constitution, the police are required to use 
only that force which is reasonably necessary to bring a 
criminal into custody. My position and the position of many 
men in law enforcement is first that this expanding bullet is 
not reasonable because of the gross injuries that it causes in 
the victim, and second that it’s not necessary because be- 
tween the .38 pistol which is conceded useless and the dum- 
dum there are many alternative weapons that could be used. 

Moderator: We're talking about the kind of weapons the police 
can use. Specifically, whether they can use the expanding or 
dum-dum bullet, as it is sometimes called, or whether they 
should be barred from using that kind of bullet. With us, 
Mr. Robert Wells, the free-lance writer and editor who has 
done research work into the use of the expanding or dum- 
dum bullet, and Mr. Allen Bristow, professor of police science 
at Cal-State at Los Angeles. The expanding bullet or dum- 
dum bullet is called that because outside its socket there is 
soft lead at the tip. It travels much faster than an ordinary 
bullet. Perhaps twice as fast. And when it hits on impact, it 
explodes. It explodes on the skin, it explodes inside the body, 
and it causes almost always fatal injuries. It’s called the 
dum-dum bullet, not because of anything to do with the 
bullet, but because it was originally stored in the Dumdum 
Arsenal in Calcutta for the British to put down a Sepoy up- 
rising in 1850. It was subsequently used by the British in 
the Boer War and in Indian uprisings. But in 1909, under 
the the Hague Convention which the United States agreed 
to, the dum-dum bullet was outlawed in international war- 
fare. Today, about 46 percent of all American police depart- 
ments use this expanding kind of bullet; in fact, there are 
orders for them as well from the Treasury, Secret Service, 
and the White House. But major police departments do not 
—Los Angeles does not, New York does not, Detroit, Dallas, 
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and New Orleans all do not. The Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department on the other hand, does. Those who say it should 
not be used argue that it is unnecessary, that it unnecessarily 
injures, and that it is banned in international warfare. Those 
who say it should be say that policemen are often killed by 
suspects who were first injured, and that in fact they have 
the right to decide upon and to use a weapon that has fatal 
effects. Should police forces be allowed to use the expanding 
bullet and who should decide that? Our subject is dum-dum 
bullets and the weapons the police use. With us tonight are 
a citizen’s jury. The five interested citizens are interested in 
public affairs and in police weapons. Mr. Robert Wells, you 
worked in the area of dum-dum bullets as a writer and 
editor—why should they not be used? Who should decide 
that they should not be used? Should the public decide? 

Wells: The dum-dum bullet has been declared in international 
law to be an atrocity, a barbarity, and immoral when used 
against human beings. When the police, as representatives 
of all the citizens of their cities or counties, use this weapon, 
they represent every citizen every time they fire that bullet. 
Therefore, every time a person—guilty or innocent—is cut 
down with a dum-dum, every citizen of that jurisdiction is 
involved in an atrocity, and a barbarity, and an immorality. 

Moderator: Do you think it’s up to the police themselves to 
decide what weapons they re going to use or is that a decision 
in which the public has to have a direct input? 

Wells: This may be the subject for a different TV show, but I 
feel the public should have a direct knowledge and a 
direct way of making its wishes operative. 

Moderator: I think that it may be very much at the heart of this. 
Prof. Bristow, do you think the police should be able to de- 
cide on what weapons are necessary in their protection and 
the public's protection? 

Bristow: Police weapons are classed as safety equipment—indus- 
trial safety equipment. I believe that within the limits of law, 
a police chief or police administrator should be able to de- 
cide what weapons his men use, what kind of tires go on his 
patrol cars, what type of seat belts go in the car, what type 
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of safety helmets his men wear, and so on. 

Moderator: Of course, there’s no other safety instrument that 
can be as lethal to others. Seat belts don’t kill. 

Bristow: They kill policemen. 

Moderator: They kill when they're not used. 

Bristow: And so do bad tires. 

Moderator: Do you think that it is justifiable for a police de- 
partment, as roughly half of them in this country have, to 
decide to use the expanding or dum-dum bullet? 

Bristow: Certainly. 

Moderator: What about what Mr. Wells has said? That it’s un- 
necessary, that it’s been outlawed in international law and 
should not be used? 

Bristow: In 1961, I began an in-depth case study research project 
with graduate students at the college. There was a human 
engineering study to determine among other things why 
policemen get shot. We took 150 police officers that had 
been shot in 110 separate cases and analyzed all of the vari- 
ous factors that we felt resulted in the incident. A by-product, 
one which we were completely unaware of until wed done 
the study, was the fact that in a significant number of in- 
stances, a policeman who had to shoot someone to protect 
his own life shot someone once, twice, and in some cases six 
and in some cases more than six times and the individual 
either (1) was able to continue his attack on the officer, or 
(2) was able to escape and in some cases had to be hunted 
down again, assaulting more officers because he was armed. 
Now it’s my view that if we spend a great deal of time and 
money to recruit the very finest men we can get into the 
police service and if we give them the very finest training 
that we can, we teach them how to shoot and we teach them 
when to shoot, at the moment the officer has to lay his life 
on the line in a gunfight with a suspect, we owe him the 
type of equipment that will enable him to come out... 
[interrupted | 

Moderator: Mr. Wells, do you think it’s necessary in order to 
protect police officers’ lives that these bullets be issued? 
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Wells: I think it’s necessary to protect police officers’ lives, but 
not with the dum-dum bullets. 

Moderator: What else could be used? Professor Bristow says the 
.38 caliber weapon has in fact resulted in deaths to police 
officers because it’s not sufficient. 

Wells: The .38 caliber bullet—I don’t know if Prof. Bristow is 
aware of this—has less impact than a .22 rifle bullet. It’s 
no good. 

Moderator: Something else should be used, but not the . . . what 
else? 

Wells: There is a whole range of weapons between the dum-dum 
and the .38 which the police could take advantage of. 

Moderator: Would one of those weapons do it? 

Bristow: I agree, heartily. 

Moderator: Which weapon would you suggest? 

Bristow: Well, we can start with a .45 automatic using various 
types of bullets that are not expanding and go to the .44 or 
.44 Magnum .357. I agree 100 percent with Mr. Wells. The 
problem is logistical and practical. 

Moderator: Is it practical in fact for police departments today to 
move to those other kinds of weapons? 

Bristow: If we were not involved in a war, and if the production 
facilities of the manufacturers were not probably 80 percent 
involved in producing M-16’s and other weapons, I think 
we would do what some other agencies have done and are 
doing (for example, Ventura and San Francisco and various 
other cities), and move to a better weapon. We can't get 
them now. 

Moderator: We have a situation where we can't get them. While 
we cant get them, should the public have an input? Should 
the public and the community be able to say to the police, 
you cannot use this weapon no matter what else is available? 
Mr. Scherr. ... 

Scherr: It occurs to me that the public does have a referendum 
on this type of question. 

Moderator: How? 

Scherr: For instance, in Los Angeles County, where the sheriff's 
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department uses the weaponry, the sheriff is an elected public 
official. The incumbent of that office, incidentally, got about 
85 percent of the vote in the last election in this county which 
is a referendum, I should think, for not only his person but 
his policy. 

Moderator: And his department issues dum-dum bullets? 

Scherr: That's correct. Now, even at the city level, although 
chiefs of police at the city level are not elected in our state, 
the policies are controlled by elected officials—the city coun- 
cils and other elected persons. 

Moderator: The City of Los Angeles and the County of Los 
Angeles are interesting to compare because Chief Davis said 
that under no circumstances would he allow the dum-dum 
bullet to be used by the Los Angeles Police Department. 
Sheriff Pitchess issues them as automatic equipment to his 
deputy sheriffs. Miss Buckley, do you think the sheriff should 
be able to do that? Should you expect that? 

Buckley: No, 'm wholeheartedly opposed, and I think that one 
of the problems that I have is with Mr. Bristow’s statement 
—the fact that an expanding high-velocity bullet is outlawed 
in international warfare has nothing to do with its use in 
local police forces. And I think that we have to look at why 
these bullets were outlawed. In other words, there must have 
been a reason why civilized human beings—I suppose that 
the English and the Americans and the Germans could be 
considered civilized human beings around the turn of the 
century—decided that such a weapon could not be used and 
I think we should look into . . . [interrupted] 

Moderator: Let’s find out why that’s true and then ask Professor 
Bristow what the difference is. Mr. Wells, why was the dum- 
dum bullet outlawed? 

Wells: Because of its effect on the victim. Simply because it 
mangled and was thought to be inhumane. It was put in the 
same class with bullets that had an explosive charge and 
bullets that carried an incendiary burn chemical which con- 
tinued to burn inside the body. 

Moderator: Mr. Bristow, how can we justify this? How can we 
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justify saying we won't use it against others, but that we 
would use it against our own citizens? 

Bristow: I think we ought to look at the situation in which we 
said we wouldn't use it. Gentlemen fought wars with the 
charge of the four hundred into the valley. It was a gentle- 
men’s business, messy though it may be, and we... . 

Moderator: World War I was a gentlemen's war... . 

Bristow: This occurred considerably before World War I by 
about twenty years, and we didn't have at that time napalm, 
claymore mines, SPIV (which is a dartlike multiple projectile 
missile that we use today), and we agreed that shooting 
people with expanding bullets was inhumane in warfare by 
the rules of war.... 

Moderator: Maybe that means we shouldn't use the others in 
international war as well. 

Bristow: That may very well be, but that’s not the issue here, 
is itP 

Miss X: I’m concerned about the use of any bullet as a defensive 
means—that is, protecting innocent third parties and the 
peace officers. Now assuming that that is the reason that any 
bullet is used, could you compare different bullets in terms 
of their speed and their effective immobility on the alleged 
offender? 

Wells: Yes, in the Philippine insurrection at the turn of the 
century, the United States Army was losing an inordinate 
number of lieutenants because the .38 caliber pistol which 
they carried was not knocking down the charging enemy 
before the enemy closed and was able to kill them. And so 
the Army formed a commission to find a handgun that would 
knock down a target on impact and that I believe is still the 
most exhaustive research that’s been done on any sort of 
handgun. They went down to the Chicago stockyards, shot 
live animals, and compared the results. The conclusion of 
that report was that no weapon less than .45 caliber should 
be used in combat. The weapon that resulted from that re- 
search was the Model 1911 .45 automatic which is still the 
standard sidearm for the Army, the Navy, and the Marines. 
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And has been in every war since the First World War. 

Moderator: We have the existing situation now—the situation 
we have to deal with—that half the police departments in 
this country, including some very large ones, do use the 
dum-dum bullet whatever the other means available might 
be. Mr. Wells and others say, whatever the substitute, that 
they simply should not be able to use that bullet. Is that a 
justifiable restriction on the police department? 

Van der Water: It seems to me that there’s a legitimate distinc- 
tion between outlawing dum-dum bullets in international 
warefare and still legitimizing its use in domestic crises. As I 
understand it, a dum-dum bullet is a nonpiercing bullet as 
compared with a standard bullet. And if that’s so, then there 
would be less of a danger to innocent bystanders if the bullet 
stopped in the body of the intended victim. Now in warfare 
youre not concerned with innocent bystanders because ap- 
parently, or assumedly, everybody charging you is the enemy, 
SO. «« 

Moderator: Mr. Wells, is that true that it’s safer for that reason? 

Wells: It's not safer. You said, assuming the bullet stops within 
the body of the intended victim. Now Id like to read a state- 
ment from the chief of police in Berkeley, D. R. Baker, who 
has this to say about the dum-dum bullets: “There are those 
tragic occasions when an innocent bystander is struck by a 
stray bullet. We are not willing to accept the risk of a high- 
velocity hollow-point projectile with its intended explosive 
effects striking an innocent civilian.” So Chief Baker, out of 
concern for the people of Berkeley, decided that the police 
there should not carry this bullet for precisely the reason 

Oth. « xs 

Motleeston I think that we can pretty fairly say that it is most 
people’s view that the risk of the ricochet is nothing as com- 
pared to the risk of a fatality. And were talking about a 
much more lethal weapon. And that the question we're con- 
cerned with is can you restrict the police from using that 
lethal weapon to protect themselves because they think they 
may need it to kill a person they're planning to apprehend? 

Sherr: I think you have to place the usage of any kind of pro- 
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tective weapon in the context of our present society. Crime 
in the last year or so has cost approximately 51 billion dollars 
overall in the country. 

Moderator: How do you figure that out? That’s one of those 
nonstatistics. ... 

Sherr: Well, sure, but you would measure in that the cost of the 
direct police protection and various and sundry items. 

Moderator: Actually, insurance companies... . 

Scherr: Yes, and you do have a very demonstrable problem of 
assaults on the police, the assassination, apparently deliberate, 
in many cases of the police, and while I certainly can see 
limitations where this kind of weaponry is concerned, I think 
this is a very poor climate in which to attempt to limit what 
the police can do. And also I take a dim view of the idea of 
World War I as a gentlemen’s war. Wars are usually places 
where some people make money and the average guy gets 
knocked off—there isn’t any such thing as a gentlemen’s 
war. But I don't think that the soldier in the trench is exactly 
in the same position in the scheme of things as the person 
who is wreaking havoc and violence in a domestic situation. 

Wright: A policeman is not supposed to be killing a suspect— 
he’s supposed to bring him down to where he can be ap- 
prehended. 

Buckley: I think there’s something else that were not looking 
at, and my questions several times were designed to try and 
bring it out. I think that it’s very important to talk about 
exactly what a dum-dum bullet does. Talking about non- 
piercing and all of these fancy ways of saying it makes it 
sound sort of sterile and antiseptic. In fact, as I understand, 
they did some autopsies in New York on bodies of people who 
were killed by dum-dum bullets and they've also done a 
number of tests in the sheriff's department and the L.A.P.D. 
and Berkeley using gelatin and tins of gelatin. We have to 
recognize that one of the differences between a dum-dum 
and a regular bullet is that a regular bullet may smash or 
tear through, but a dum-dum has what is called a hydrostatic 
effect so that when it hits, it hits the body which is a high 


percent water—I believe about 90 percent or something— 
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and it causes a shock to go through the entire body. As I 
understand, some of the autopsies they did in New York 
show that the organs in the dead people had become in- 
distinguishable after the impact of the dum-dub bullet due 
to the hydrostatic shock, so I think there is the fact that 
being shot with a dum-dum most often means a fatality. 

Moderaor: It’s been described by someone saying that not only 
the bullet explodes but the body explodes. 

Buckley: Right, so what you're talking about is putting in the 
hands of your civilian police force a weapon that is not de- 
signed just to stop the criminal so that he can then be 
brought to trial before a jury of his peers and before a judge 
where all the evidence... . 

Moderator: Let me ask this question of Mr. Wells, because I 
think what Mr. Scherr said brings up a good point. The police 
are supposed to shoot only when a policeman’s life is at stake 
or an innocent bystander’s life is at stake—in other words, 
they are to preserve life. If that’s true, and if Mr. Bristow is 
correct that in those situations police officers lose their lives 
because of their inability to fatally stop the person they're 
attempting to arrest, then aren't we justified in using the 
bullet to save those lives since they're already in a situation 
where they are attempting to save another life? 

Wells: No, we're not justified. 

Moderator: But why not—why aren’t we justified in saving that 
policeman’s life? Why are you concerned with the man that 
might have committed a crime and is being apprehended? 
Mr. Bristow says you're costing police officers their lives. 

Wells: I didn’t say we weren't justified in preserving the police 
officer’s life or the life of the other person he’s trying to 
save. I am saying that we're not justified in using a dum-dum 
to do that and I think we agree that there are many other 
weapons. ... 

Moderator: It is also clear that the other weapons are not avail- 
able, either financially or otherwise, for the immediate future, 
but these are decisions that every chief of police must make 
today for the lives of his officers for six months, a year, two 
years, or five years until other weapons become available. 
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You've got to face the question about whether or not the 
saving of police officers’ lives is worth using the bullet. 
Wells: I don’t accept the hypothesis that those weapons are not 

available. 

Moderator: If you don’t accept the hypothesis, I'll assume your 
answer. Let’s talk about whether the policemen can use the 
dum-dum bullet or not. Mr. Wells does not accept the idea 
that it’s necessary to save police officer's lives, but Mr. Bristow 
told us that the use of the bullet is justified in situations 
where human lives must be saved. For example, air marshals 
on airplanes are carrying the dum-dum bullet to prevent 
hijacking. Is that a justifiable use of the dum-dum bullet? 

Buckley: That’s terrible. 

Wells: No, it’s not [justifiable] and there’s a very good reason 
why it’s not: the high-velocity dum-dum bullet has more 
penetration of auto bodies than other types of firearms used. 
Maybe it’s OK for the rest of the passengers, but if it misses 
and goes through the pressurized cabin, that’s the end of 
the airplane and everybody on it. It’s totally irresponsible 
to use that bullet inside of the airplane. 

Moderator: Mr. Wells thinks that the dum-dum bullet should 
not be used—barred in internatoinal warfare and equally 
barred for use against American civilians. Mrs. Wright, what 
do you think? 

Wright: I think the dum-dum bullet should be outlawed. But I 
think that the police departments in the counry should get 
together—there should be some overall law, some overall 
opinion. I think that every police department in the country 
should use the same knid of weaponry and it should not be 
in the hands of the police chief—it should be in the hands of, 
like the L.A.P.D., the Police Commission. 

Moderator: Mr. Van der Water, do you think police should be 
allowed to use this bullet? 

Van der Water: I think in the interim period, before the alterna- 
tive weapons are available, they should be allowed to use it 
not only to protect their own lives but also to protect you 
and me. 

Moderator: We've been talking about the use of the dum-dum 
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bullet and whether it is necessary to protect police lives or 
the kind of weapon that should be outlawed in the United 
States as it is internationally. 


As the controversy grew, bills were introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to ban police use of “hollow-point, expanding, 
high-velocity” ammunition, and editorials appeared in news- 
papers and on the radio. One such editorial was broadcast by 
KNX-CBS radio on August 23, 1971. Editorial reply was made 
by Professor Bristow and is included. (¥d.) 


EDITORIAL 


You can't shoot a Viet Cong with a dum-dum bullet but it’s 
okay to shoot you or me with one. 

The dum-dum takes various forms. I am holding one right 
now as I talk with you. Basically, it is a soft-nosed missile de- 
signed to do terrible damage to the body. 

A regular bullet often will make a relatively small wound. 
You are hurt, but a good many times you will live. By contrast, 
when a dum-dum hits you, it flattens out to almost twice its 
original size. Then it tumbles through your body tearing up 
your insides. It is a bullet designed to kill with tremendous 
force. It is generally regarded as inhumane. That’s why it is 
forbidden for use in warfare by international agreement. 

This is the kind of bullet that is used by the Los Angeles 
Sheriff's Department. 

One reason given for using these is that they will stop a man. 
That’s true. Most things that smash up your internal organs 
tend to do that. 

Another reason given is that it will not pass through one 
person and accidentally wound someone else. That becomes im- 
portant only when you are shooting at people with innocent 
bystanders around the place. 

The use of the dum-dum bullet is outlawed on the battlefield. 
KNX thinks it should also be outlawed on the streets of southern 
California. 
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Improved reporting systems in the mid-1960’s revealed that 
the .38 revolver is an ineffective police defensive weapon. In 
many cases, policemen were killed in gunfights after they shot 
criminals with the .38 revolver—criminals who would have been 
incapacitated if a more effective police weapon had been used. 
Numerous smaller southern California police agencies have 
adopted a more effective handgun, but two factors temporarily 
prohibit large agencies from this change—excessive cost and 
unavailability due to military production. As an interim step, 
some agencies are protecting the lives of their officers by issuing 
special expanding bullets for the .38 revolver. These agencies 
are now alleged to be “inhumane” because they use “dum-dum” 
bullets which are outlawed by the rules of international warfare. 

In the mid-1800’s, British troops assigned to the Dumdum 
Arsenal in Calcutta, filed the tips of military ammunition to 
make it more effective—thus the term “dum-dum.” Such ex- 
panding bullets were forbidden for military use by international 
agreement in the very early 1900's. Since that time, many more 
horrible weapons were developed but not outlawed: poison 
gas, napalm, and claymore mines, for example. It is doubtful 
that dum-dum bullets would be outlawed for warfare should 
the convention be held today. What was considered inhumane 
in 1910 might well be classed as effective in 1971. 

Scientifically designed expanding bullets were developed com- 
mercially, however, and are renowned for their efficiency. State 
game agencies require the use of these bullets for hunting be- 
cause of humane considerations. There is a world of difference 
between a dum-dum bullet and a scientifically designed ex- 
panding bullet. 

How can we ask our peace officers to engage in gunfights 
with armed criminals, yet prohibit their use of modern effective 
ammunition? 


Where the debate will end is unknown. Police agencies that 
elected to retain the .38 Special revolver and increase its effec- 
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tiveness with high-velocity expanding bullets knew they risked 
community relations hazard. Their decision was to choose the 
saving of police lives over the favor of liberal and minority 


groups. ( Ed.) 


Chapter V 


A CHANGE IN REVOLVERS 


OR DEPARTMENTS that wished a more effective weapon 
than the .38 Special revolver, yet would not consider the 
semiautomatic pistol, the choices were few. Both Colt and Smith 
dx Wesson had manufactured double-action revolvers for the .45 
APC and the .45 Auto-Rim since World War I. Various models 
for the .44 Special were also in manufacture, and the .44 Magnum 
had achieved some acceptance in double-action models. The .357 
Magnum was in the greatest supply, however, as both major 
manufacturers had kept several models in current manufacture 
since the 1950's. 
This chapter will explore the tests conducted by several de- 
partments, and will relate their decision regarding adoption of a 
more effective revolver. (Ed. ) 


THE .41 MAGNUM AS A POLICE CARTRIDGE?* 
Elmer Keith 


Over the years I have received reports of hundreds of good 
police officers being wounded or killed in the line of duty due 
to the fact that their .38 Specials proved inadequate in stoppng 
hardened criminals in gunfights. Many career police officers 
have written or phoned me asking if I knew a police outfit in 
the West where they could obtain employment and carry an 
adequate sidearm. After the urging of a great many, I asked 
Bill Jordan to side me at the NRA convention a few years ago, 
while all the arms and ammunition companies were represented, 
and we would see what could be done to get a real police 
cartridge and gun for American policemen. Remington assured 
me they would make the .41 Magnum cartridge if I could get 


“Reprinted from Guns and Ammo Magazine with permission of the publisher. 
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the arms made to handle them. S & W and Ruger promised the 
guns and they both came through. 

Since the advent of the .41 Magnum cartridge with both the 
210-grain lead bullet at around 1000 ft./sec. velocity and the 
210-grain soft-point jacketed at very high six-gun velocities, 
combined with the fine Smith & Wesson in two models and 
the Ruger in one model, peace officers all over the country 
have adopted it as the standard police gun and load. Amarillo, 
Texas, was the first big city to go all out for the new gun and 
load, followed by innumerable smaller police and sheriff de- 
partments. More recently, San Francisco, California, adopted it 
as their standard police sidearm and also Ventura, California— 
this in spite of the rantings of some critics that it is too big 
and too powerful for police use. This country can stand a lot 
more law and order than is present right now, and it’s high 
time every police unit in this country were authorized to carry 
an adequate gun and load to stop any criminal with one shot. 
It’s simply life insurance for the good officers who try to protect 
the honest citizens and communities, often at the risk of their 
own lives. In my humble opinion all peace officers should be 
armed with the 41 Magnum. The old .45 auto, .45 Colt, .44-40, 
and .44 Special with heavy handloads are all very good. Each 
outfit should either standardize on the .41 Magnum or allow 
their men to carry even heavier calibers at their own discretion. 

The Nevada Highway Patrol is the latest organization, I be- 
lieve, to adopt the .41 Magnum as their official sidearm. The 
cartridge is easier to reload accurately than the .38 Special, 
and it’s time all police matches and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion allowed the .41 Magnum to be used in police matches as 
well as the national matches. Many officers don’t want to pay 
out good money for several guns and will buy one good target- 
sighted .41 Magnum for both service and their target shooting. 
It’s a wonderfully accurate cartridge and very easy to reload. 
Likewise, tolerances in groove diameter versus bullet diameter 
are not as critical in a .41 or .44 as they are in a .357 caliber 
for accurate reloads. The best bullet for the handloader for the 
Al Magnum is the 220-grain I designed for Hensley & Gibbs 
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and for Saeco. A charge of 4 grains of Bull’s Eye will do nicely 
for indoor gallery practice, and a load of 7% grains of Unique 
closely approximates Remington’s fine 1000 ft./sec. lead bullet 
load. With 20 grains of 2400, you have the full power load 
with my bullet. Remington 210-grain soft-nose factory stuff 
is exceptionally accurate, and Earl Larson sent me some excep- 
tional groups fired with this full-power ammunition. Ten shots 
at 50 yards with Remington 210-grain soft-point factory ammuni- 
tion went into just 1’s inches, center-to-center. 

Smith & Wesson and Ruger inform me that they have been 
back-ordered ever since they brought out these .41 Magnum 
guns, and Earl Larson of Remington says they have also been 
back-ordered on the ammunition since they brought it out. 
Reports I have received from various police organizations as 
well as a few from Vietnam on the effectiveness of the cartridge 
on man targets are all to the good. Ruger makes his Black Hawk 
in 4%-inch and 6-inch barrel lengths, and Smith & Wesson makes 
the gun in two models, the fixed-sighted police model in 4-inch 
and 6-inch and the fine target model with adjustable rear sight 
with white outline and the red filed sloping blade front sight 
in 4-inch and 6-inch barrel lengths. It is going to take time to 
educate various police officials to the need of the fairly new car- 
tridge, but in time I believe it will become the standard peace 
officers gun and load. 


THE 41 S & W MAGNUM 
WHO NEEDS IT?* 
Bob Wallack 


For some time a couple of gun magazine writers have been 
screaming in print for a new handgun cartridge. It should be 
4] caliber they say, something smaller than the whomping 
.44 Magnum and bigger than the puny (they say) .38 Special. 


One of the principal reasons advanced for a new cartridge is that 


~ *Reprinted from the Gun Digest, 1965 ed., courtesy of Digest Books, Inc., 
Northfield, Il. 
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police officers are undergunned, dying in the streets, and in 
general cowering in corners because the criminal element is 
reportedly armed with larger cannons than the cops. 

If this is true, the logical question is why don’t the cops carry 
the .44 Magnum revolver? That’s a good question, and the 
answer seems to be that most cops are more afraid of shooting 
the .44 than of being pinked by one in the hands of some crook. 

Duke Roberts of Gun World and the original big-bore man, 
Elmer Keith of Guns & Ammo, are the heroes of this story. For 
they have not only been yowling for a .41 caliber gun but, by 
God, they have convinced such mighty firms as Smith & Wesson 
and Remington to do something about it. And that, gentle reader, 
takes some doing. 

These firms have jointly announced a gun and cartridge to 
make Elmer and Duke happy. It’s a .41 Magnum cartridge, 
loaded in hot and normal versions for two purposes, which we'll 
come to in a moment. The gun is S & W’s big N-frame, the 
same frame the big .44 Magnum is built on and the only double- 
action revolver frame capable of handling the potent new 
number. 

There are two separate loads because Smith & Wesson’s 
President Bill Gunn decided that sportsmen wanted a handgun 
capable of killing any North American game animal and the 
police officer required a milder load that was, however, capable 
of flattening a criminal on the city streets with less danger to 
bystanders than is now the case with the .38 Special. 


The .41 Magnum for Law Enforcement 


I made a survey among thirty-five police departments across 
the United States. I asked them if the handgun their officers 
were armed with (a .38 Special in nearly all cases) was adequate. 
I then asked what would be required to sway their department 
to any other caliber handgun. Most said the .38 Special was ade- 
quate and that it would take a change in “regulations” to effect 
any change of sidearm. The consensus of this survey was that 
it would be far simpler for S & W just to keep on making .38 
Specials and not to rock the boat. 

Yet, on the other hand, those who were championing the .41 
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caliber had some solid evidence. They cited instances where 
cops had been killed because they were undergunned, and 
other instances where innocent bystanders were killed or 
wounded because a badly aimed or carelessly loosed bullet had 
hit them. Their point, and it’s a good one, was that if anything 
could be done to boost a cop’s odds against the criminal, it was 
worth doing. Every cop takes his life in his hands the moment 
he steps outside the station door to begin his tour of duty. His 
chances of coming home to mom and the kids are better if he 
totes a more powerful handgun. 

Smith & Wesson also figured that, in addition to the Magnum 
load for game hunting, sportsmen would appreciate the mild 
standard load for practice shooting. So we have a double-double 
approach that works out like this: there are two different loads 
and two distinct types of people who will use it, sportsmen and 
law enforcement officers. Sportsmen will use the Magnum load 
for hunting, the standard load for practice. Cops will use the 
standard load for city street patrols and the Magnum load for 
open country. 

Considered in that light it all makes sense. [ll be frank to 
admit I was somewhat dubious at first, but after learning a 
good deal about the gun and after shooting it considerably, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that the Smith & Wesson .41 Magnum 
revolver is really quite some gun. 

I don’t believe, however, that that fully answers the question, 
“Why not simply use the 44 Magnum? The big .44 has a jacketed 
bullet load which is quite capable of killing any North American 
game. It also uses the .44 Special load, which is much milder. 
Such a “Special” load could have been duplicated in .44 Mag- 
num brass as a factory-loaded “mild .44 Magnum.” It seemed to 
me that would have accomplished much the same thing, but the 
more I thought about it and the more I shot both guns, the more 
I realized the .41 Magnum had something and is perfectly able 
to stand on its own feet. 


The .41 Magnum for Sportsmen 


The only way I can evaluate the .41 is as a sportsman, not a 
police officer. I first fired a S & W .41 revolver in January, 1964, 
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and have been doing a great deal of shooting with one ever 
since. In my opinion, the gun is more useful than the .44 since 
it has ample power to flatten even an Alaskan brownie, its 
standard load is no more trouble to handle than a .38 Special, 
and the Magnum load is considerably milder than the big .44. 
In short, while I won't retire my .44 Magnum handguns, they 
don’t figure to get as much use now as my new .41 Magnum. 

Many shooters have said that the 44 Magnum is difficult 
and sometimes painful to shoot. They don't like it. I confess 
that I have been hurt at times by the .44, but you don't need 
to be. There are at present revolvers made in both double-action 
(Smith & Wesson) and single-action (Ruger) styles chambered 
for the .44 cartridge. If you take the trouble to fire both of these 
revolvers, one after the other, you will find the S & W much 
more comfortable. On the other hand, due to the grip shape and 
size, and absence of a hump on the backstrap, the single-action 
gun tends to wrench its way down through your hand until the 
hammer hits the soft, fleshy web between thumb and fore- 
finger. That stings! 

Still, no matter how you slice it, the .44 Magnum packs an 
awful lot of smash into a one-hand gun. The .41 Magnum, 
though, seems to prove that maybe all that .44 power really 
isn’t necessary, As a matter of fact, the new .41 gives virtually 
the same performance (including more penetration!) with only 
75 percent of the recoil! A check of the ballistics figures at the 
end of this article will prove interesting. 


Al Magnum Cartridge 


The .41 Magnum’s standard load fires a 210-grain lead bullet 
(no gas check) of modified Keith design—that is, with a sharp 
shoulder to increase shocking or stopping power, at a muzzle 
velocity of 1050 ft./sec. (8%-inch barrel). Smith & Wesson engi- 
neers calculated an “index of relative stopping power” which 
takes velocity, energy, and bullet shape and material into con- 
sideration. The basis of this index is the .38 Special, equal to 
100. Compared to the .38 Special, the .41’s standard load de- 
velops a score of 250—2% times the .38 Special’s stopping power! 
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The recoil is only slightly more than the .38. As a matter of fact, 
the .41’s recoil is less than the .357 Magnum’s in revolvers of 
equal weight. 

The Magnum .41 load, with 210-grain jacketed soft-point bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 1500 ft./sec. (8%-inch barrel), is slightly 
faster than the 1470 ft./sec. of the big .44 Magnum. A slight 
velocity edge plus a smaller diameter bullet should add up to a 
mite more penetration, and so it does—one more %-inch pine 
board in the standard penetration test. Both .41 and .44 were 
fired into the same boards to maintain consistency. As we said, 
the delightful part of the .41 Magnum is that its does this with 
but % of the .44 Magnum’s recoil. The .41 Magnum load, by the 
way, has 3% times the stopping power of the .38 Special. Ac- 
cording to the stopping power index figures, the .41 Magnum 
load develops 82 percent of the .44 Magnum’s stopping power. 
So no matter how you slice it, the .44 remains more gun although 
the margin is so small as to be meaningless. 

Accuracy of the new .41 has proved extremely good. Reming- 
ton engineers have produced 2-inch groups at 50 yards and 
4-inch at 100 yards using an 8%-inch barreled Smith & Wesson 
revolver in a machine rest. S & W’s test shooters have done 
nearly as well using a two-hand hold. My own shooting has not 
been quite that good, but when I do my part the bullets cut 
into one another at the target. 

Lest you entertain any ideas of having an older handgun re- 
barreled and recylindered for the new .41 Magnum, be advised 
that this can be very dangerous. Smith & Wesson and Remington 
have carefully developed ammunition to be safe only in the big 
S & W N-frame double-action revolver. This is a high-pressure 
cartridge. I should guess pressures will run about the same as 
the .44 Magnum, although the exact figures have not been re- 
vealed. While I have little doubt that the Ruger Magnum single- 
action frame will handle this load, that should be checked out 
with the Ruger Company before you do any remodeling. 

This is the first time in modern history that a true .41 caliber 
cartridge has been manufactured—bullet diameter is .410 inch. 
Colt’s obsolete .41 was really a .388-inch caliber, the .38-40 
really a .40 caliber. As a matter of record, there were .41’s made 
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TABLE VII 


PENETRATION TESTS 
(%” Pine Boards at 15 Feet) 


Bullet Barrel No 











Cartridge (grains) Length Boards 
Al Magnum 210 SP 6” 12% 
44 Magnum 240 SP 6” 11% 
.357 Magnum 158 lead 6” 10% 
.38 Special 158 lead oid 7 
44 Special 246 lead 62" 4 
45 Auto. 230 jacketed 5” 6 

TABLE VIII 


STOPPING POWER AND RECOIL 





Bullet Muzzle LRSP Recoil 
Cartridge (grains) Vel. (ft./sec.) 38Spec. = 100 (ft.-lbs.) 
.38 Special 158 855 100 3.3 
.357 Magnum 158 1430 193 6.3 
44 Special 246 755 193 4.0 
.45 Auto. 230 850 207 4.3 
44 Magnum 240 1470 457 16.3 
41 Magnum 210 SP 1500 371 12.5 
41 Magnum 210 1000 250 5.3 


"Index of relative stopping power, adjusted to compensate for bullet shape 
and material. 


TABLE IX 
SMITH & WESSON .41 MAGNUM BALLISTICS 














Bullet MV MV MV 
Load (grains) 10” bbl.* 8%” bbl. 8%” bbl. 
Magnum 210 SP 1600 ft./sec. 1500 ft./sec. 1049 ft.-Ibs. 
Standard 210 lead 1135 ft./sec. 1050 ft./sec. 514 ft.-lbs. 


*Remington test barrel. 
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back in the 1860's or so, and there is the old .41 derringer rim- 
fire cartridge, too. 

The checking I have done so far among law enforcement 
people indicates there is a demand for a more powerful handgun 
among West Coast cops with very little interest anywhere else. 
However, individual policemen who happen to be gun knowl- 
edgeable are decidedly interested. At the moment, however, 
they are prevented from carrying their own revolver on duty 
(in the event they wanted to buy their own .41 Magnum) be- 
cause of “regulations.” Getting the cops of America to use the 
new .41 is going to be a tough proposition. 

However, one last-moment announcement just as we went to 
press offers considerable encouragement to cops who want more 
gun on their hips. Smith & Wesson will offer a 4-inch barreled 
Military and Police model of the .41. Price has not been an- 
nounced yet but it will be well under $100 (the .38 Special 
M & P retails for $65 blued). 

The S & W .41 Magnum, designated the Model 57, is a dead- 
ringer for the .44 Magnum. Barrel lengths are 4, 6, and 8% inches; 
specifications and price are the same as the .44 ($140). The 
Military and Police model has fixed sights, checkered walnut 
Magna grips and a 4inch heavy barrel. It will weigh slightly 
more than a .38 Special M & P. 

Over the past several years we have witnessed an unusual 
number of new cartridges introduced for rifles and handguns. 
Such prolific development is a very healthy condition I contend, 
and is to be admired rather than condemned. In the final analysis 
it’s the shooter who benefits. Nevertheless, one is bound to ask 
“Why?” The new .41 Magnum is a case in point. Only a few 
people asked for it, and on the surface it appears entirely un- 
necessaty. 

But only on the surface. For my money, the new .41 is a 
truly great gun and better than the big .44 Magnum in the all- 
important category of “usefulness.” Elmer Keith and Duke Rob- 
erts should be congratulated for ramming this development 
through, for make no mistake about it, the credit does belong 
to them for making it possible. 
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Adoptions were immediate, and the tests or evaluations which 
preceded the decision varied from an examination of the litera- 
ture, to conducting extensive field tests, to surveying personnel 
for preference. (Ed.) 


FIREARMS STUDY 
AMARILLO POLICE DEPARTMENT* 


In the early morning hours of May 8, 1964, a motor patrol 
officer spotted a stolen pickup. He gave chase and the two oc- 
cupants, both juveniles who had escaped from a local training 
school, then fled. The previous day, they had shot it out with a 
cowboy in open country, terrorized a ranch family, stolen the 
truck and a high-powered scoped rifle. 

While being chased they exchanged shots with officers at 
hastily erected roadblocks. The pursuing officer, while keeping 
them in sight, was shot and killed. A highway patrol car re- 
sumed the chase. Both officers emptied their .38 pistols and a 
307 Magnum at the fleeing vehicle. The escapees scored two 
hits on the highway patrol car, inflicting minor injuries on the 
driver. The pickup was stopped only when the highway patrol 
officers fired fifteen rounds from a .30 caliber carbine into the 
vehicle. The young driver was seriously wounded while the 
juvenile who had killed the Amarillo policeman was killed out- 
right. 

“Upon examination of the three vehicles involved, it was found 
that all .38 hits inflicted only superficial damage. The .357 did 
little more. The .30 caliber carbine had been responsible for 
bringing the pickup and its vicious young passengers to a halt. 
Our lack of firepower was obvious. We had lost still another 
police officer on January 1, 1964, and due to the increased re- 
sistance to lawful authority, we set out to equip ourselves as 
well as possible. 

We immediately purchased twenty-five Remington 870 R shot- 
guns and racks for our patrol cars. We appointed a committee 
to conduct tests with various sidearms. The tests were conducted 


*Reprinted with permission of the Amarillo Police Department. 
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with several requisites in mind: (1) the pistol should have ade- 
quate range, (2) it must have shock or knockdown power, (3) 
the bullet (or bullets) available should expend itself within the 
target, whether living or mechanical, (4) accuracy is paramount, 
(5) there should be a load and bullet that would be effective 
against a motor vehicle even at considerable range. 

We based our decision upon tests conducted with the .38 
Special, a .357 Magnum, a .41 Magnum, and a .44 Magnum. The 
target was the complete remains of a 1952 Buick Roadmaster. 
Many shots were fired from each, with various loads and at 
different angles. 

The .38 was immediately eliminated because of its lack of 
penetration except with the 110-grain Highway Master. Pene- 
tration was satisfactory but shock or knockdown was negligible 
after penetration had been made. 

The .357 Magnum performed well in all respects, but would 
often, after penetration, exit from the car on the opposite side. 
Inferior knockdown was also a factor. The .41 Magnum per- 
formed nicely and the recoil was less than the .44 Magnum. It’s 
210-grain wadcutter made good penetration while the 210-grain 
jacketed bullet was superior to all, considering our own require- 
ments. Consulting the results of our tests and information taken 
from various articles upon the .41 and ballistics tests published 
in the national shooting magazines, we settled upon the .41 
Magnum. 

For our purpose we felt that the decision did not rest between 
the .38 and the .41, but between the .357 and .41. The .44 Mag- 
num was easily eliminated due to recoil. The .38 had already 
eliminated itself. We settled for the .41 Magnum. 

We do not believe that caliber, penetration, velocity, and 
muzzle energy are answers to all our problems, but rather a 
combination of these: proficiency and judicious use of the side- 
arm. There is still much work to be done. If we have done 
nothing else than to place our firepower upon equal basis with 
those who would attempt to fire upon us, we have gained a 
tremendous boost in the morale of the members of this de- 
partment. 

Cost of the complete changeover was absorbed by the indi- 
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vidual members of the department. We own our own weapons. 
By purchasing in a lot of two hundred, we obtained the pistols 
for much below the market price. Although ammunition was a 
little scarce at that time, we did not have a single complaint 
from 175 men. 

Our officers carry six rounds of the .41 wadcutter in the 
pistol and on the belt. They also may carry six additional rounds 
of the jacketed ammunition on the belt as a reserve for that 
situation where its use would be justified. 

Although this is not a complete study of all the facts of the 
problem and solution, we have attempted to answer your ques- 
tions by presenting the highlights. 


The Los Angeles Police Department considered the .41 § & W 
revolver early in 1965. Copies of intradepartmental correspond- 
ence, furnished to the author by the chief of police, trace their 
inquiry and subsequent decision to remain with the 38 S & W 
Special revolver. ( Ed.) 


January 4, 1965 


LO: Deputy Chief Noel A. McQuown 
Commander, Personnel and Training Bureau 
FROM: Captain S. S. Barth 


Commander, Training Division 


SUBJECT: Performance Test of .41 Smith & Wesson Military 
and Police Model Revolver 
Sir: 

Several weeks ago you asked that we conduct a test to deter- 
mine the power of the new .41 Smith & Wesson Military and 
Police model revolver. 

This test was conducted at the Pasadena police range on 
December 17, 1964. Supervising the test were Officer Roberts, 
Pasadena Police Department rangemaster, and Dan Cotterman, 
representative of Gun World Magazine. Officer R. L. Lingscheit 
was the observer for the Los Angeles Police Department. The 
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equipment for the test was furnished by Gun World Magazine, 
Pasadena Police Department, and Kelly Lookbaugh, Smith & 
Wesson representative. 

To start the test it was decided that a chronograph test be 
run to compare the .41 S & W with the .38 Special. The results 
are as follows: 


41SGW4’M & P model, 210-grain soft lead bullet. Three shots. 
1. M/V 9835 ft./sec. 
2. M/V 965 ft./sec. 
3. M/V 943 ft./sec. 

Three shot avg. M/V 947.66 ft./sec. 


4156 W 4’ M & P model, 210-grain half-jacketed Mag. Three 
shots. 

1. M/V 1800 ft./sec. 

2. M/V 1240 ft./sec. 

3. M/V 1250 ft./sec. 
Three shot avg. M/V 1263.33 ft./sec. 


38 Spl. S & W 4” K-model, 158-grain Western. 
1. M/V 746 ft./sec. 
2. M/V 720 ft./sec. 
3. M/V 700 it./sec. 

Three shot avg. M/V 722 ft./sec. 


38 Spl. S & W 4” K-model, 158-grain Remington HV. 
1. M/V 825 it./sec. 
2. M/V 850 ft./sec. 
3. M/V 865 ft./sec. 

Three shot avg. M/V 846.66 ft./sec. 


38 Spl. S & W 4” K-model, 200-grain Western. 
1. M/V 660 ft./sec. 
2. M/V 649 ft./sec. 
3. M/V 663 ft./sec. 
Three shot avg. M/V 657.33 ft./sec. 
The next portion of the test consisted of firing into a leg of 


horse meat suspended from a wire at approximately 30 feet. 
The results are as follows: 
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4156 W 4’ M & P model, 210-grain soft lead. 

1. Penetrated through 3” flesh and %” bone. 

2. Penetrated 1%” flesh and 12” heavy bone; recovered bullet 

was approximately %” in diameter. 

3. Penetrated %” flesh and shattered heavy leg bone; recovered 

bullet was approximately %” in diameter. 
38 Spl. S & W 4” K-model, 200-grain Western. 

1. Petetrated 2” flesh and ¥ Je!” — 

2. Penetrated %” flesh and struck heavy bone and caused no 

damage. 

The next target was an old automobile. Shots were fired from 
30 feet at both windows and the body from different angles with 
the following results: 

4186 WM & P model, 210-grain soft lead. 

1. Fired at 30 degrees to the windshield. Penetrated wind- 
shield and front door lining in a straight line. 

2. Fired at 90 degrees to the windshield. Penetrated wind- 
shield and into seat. 

3. Fired at 90 degrees to the door. Penetrated metal, stopping 
inside door. 

4. Fired at 90 degrees to the radiator. Penetrated through 
hood, rim of horn, and into the radiator. 

5. Fired at 20 degrees to the door. Penetrated into door, 
bounced back and forth, causing metal in door to bulge in three 
locations. 

38 Spl. S & W 4’ K-model, 200-grain Western. 

1. Fired at 30 degrees to winshield. Penetrated glass but 
deflected and apparently went out open window on opposite 
side. 

2. Fired at 90-degree angle at door. Struck door and bounced 
back. 

3. Fired at 90 degrees to the windshield. Penetrated wind- 
shield and deflected upward. 

The .41 S & W 4” M & P model was then fired rapid-fire, 
combat style, by Officer Lingscheit, using 210-grain soft lead 
bullets. The weapon definitely had more recoil than the .38 
Special, but was not difficult to control. Lingscheit then fired 
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the 210-grain half-jacket Magnum bullets. These had a severe 
recoil and were difficult to control. 

Officer Lingscheit is of the opinion that the .41 S & W re- 
volver, usng the 210-grain soft lead bullet, is superior in stopping 
power to the weapon and bullet now used for the following 
reasons: 

1. More velocity, but under 1000 ft./sec. 

2. Larger bullet diameter with more striking force. 

3. Not as subject to bullet deflection. 

4. Has deeper penetration. 


The biggest disadvantage in converting to this weapon would 
probably be cost. The 4-inch revolver with fixed sights sells for 
$80. The 6-inch weapon with adjustable sights sells for $140. 
The cost of factory ammunition would also be more expensive. 
In addition, we are not equipped at the police academy to pro- 
vide reloads of this caliber. 

Another disadvantage is the heavier recoil. Officer Lingscheit 
reports that the recoil is noticeably heavier than that of the .38 
Special and this may cause the average shooter to have a re- 
covery problem shooting rapid-fire. 


Respecttully, 


S. S. Barth, Captain 
Commander, Training Division 


January 22, 1965 


TO: Captain S. S. Barth 
Commander, Training Division 
FROM: Sergeant D. McClelland 


O.1LC., Ordnance Unit 


SUBJECT: Ballistic Comparisons of Four Remington Manu- 
factured Cartridges, Three .38 Special Caliber and 
One .41 Caliber. All of the Cartridges Contain Lead 
Bullets 


The chart and information that follow were compiled by Officer 
G. L. Hogue. 
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Velocity—Ft./Sec. Energy—Ft.-Lbs. 
Type of Bullet Muzzle 50 yds. 100 yds. Muzzle 50 yds. 100 yds. 
.38 Spec. 158-grain 855 820 790 255 235 220 
38 Spec. 200-grain 730 695 665 235 215 195 
.38 Spec. Hi-Speed 158-grain 1090 1030 980 415 370 335 
Al Cal. 210-grain 1050 985 930 515 450 405 


This chart compares the velocity and energy of four Reming- 
ton manufactured cartridges measured and calculated at the 
muzzle, 50 yards, and 100 yards. These results were acquired 
from a recently published pamphlet from the Remington Arms 
Company. The pamphlet is on file in the department armory. 

The velocity was measured in feet per second, and the energy 
was calculated in foot-pounds. The definition of ft-lbs. is a 
unit of energy or work being equal to the work done in raising 
1 pound avoirdupois against the force of gravity, the height of 
1 foot. To calculate the amount of energy in ft.-lbs. of a specific 
bullet, moving at a given speed, a given distance, the following 
formula is available: 


Velocity (at the given distance) squared and divided 
by 7000, the quotient divided by two, times 32.17, 
(the acceleration of gravity) times the weight of 
the bullet in grains, equals the energy in ft.-lbs. 


The velocity of these bullets would decrease approximately 100 
ft./sec. if chronographed when fired from a 6-inch barrel re- 
volver. This is due to loss of energy between the cylinder and 
barrel throat. 

The killing range of all of these bullets is such that it isn't a 
factor in an urban area. 

This test was conducted at the Pasadena police range, De- 
cember 17, 1964. Supervising the test were Duke Roberts, Pasa- 
dena rangemaster, and Dan Cotterman, representative of Gun 
World Magazine. It was witnessed by representatives of several 
of the local police departments and by myself, a representa- 
tive of L.A.P.D. The equipment for the test was furnished by 
Gun World Magazine, Pasadena P.D., and Kelly Lookbaugh, 
S & W representative. 

To start the test, it was decided that a chronograph test 
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should be run to compare the .41 S & W with the .38 Special. 
(See previous memo for results—Editor.) After surveying the 
results of the .41 S & W, using the 210-grain soft lead bullet, it 
is my opinion that it is superior to the weapon and bullet now 
used for the following reasons: 

1. More velocity, but under 1000 ft./sec. 

2. Larger bullet diameter with more striking force. 

3. Not as subject to bullet deflection. 

4, Has deeper penetration. 

The biggest disadvantage in converting to this weapon would 
probably be cost. Not only the initial cost of the weapon would 
be greater, but also the cost of factory ammunition and the cost 
of reloads. Our present reloading facilities would have to be 
converted and this too would be quite expensive. However, if 
the conversion were to take place over a ten-year period, the 
initial cost could be greatly reduced. 

Another disadvantage to the weapon is heavier recoil. It is 
noticeably heavier than that of the .38 Special and may cause 
the inexperienced shooter to have a recovery problem shooting 
rapid-fire. 

Set. D. McClelland 
O.1.C., Ordnance Unit 


May 17, 1965 

TO: Deputy Chief Noel A. McQuown 
Commander, Personnel and Training Bureau 

FROM: Captain S. S. Barth 


Commander, Training Division 


SUBJECT: Performance Test of the .41 Caliber Smith and 
Wesson Military and Police Model Revolver 
Sir: 

On January 4, 1965, I submitted to you a report on the per- 
formance of the .41 Smith & Wesson Revolver. You sent a report 
to each of the deputy chiefs and several had comments and 
suggestions. 

Chief Houghton said there were too many problems involved 
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in approving the .41 caliber and not enough advantage. Chief 
Reddin quoted Inspector Davis, who said he would personally 
be one of the first to buy the new gun, because while the .38 
revolver is a good target weapon, it is not as effective in tactical 
situations as the .41. 

Chief Simon was impressed with the .41 Smith & Wesson, but 
wanted further experiments as follow: 

1. A comparison of the maximum ranges of the .38 and .4l. 

2. A determination of whether the recoil of the .41 caliber 
weapon renders it undesirable for general use. Chief Murdock 
requested that these tests be conducted: 

3. The distance traveled by the .38 Special 158-grain Reming- 
ton HV cartridge and the .41 210-grain soft lead bullet when 
fired from an extended arm position. 

4, The recoil of the .38 Special 158-grain Remington HV 
cartridge. 

3. The penetration and shocking power of the 158-grain HV 
bullet. 

6. A test to determine if the use of reload ammunition, as 
compared to factory-loaded ammunition, results in a different 
point of impact when the same sight setting is used. 

1, Maximum range and muzzle velocity will vary slightly ac- 
cording to the individual gun and bullet. The maximum range 
of the bullets listed were calculated from a horizontal flight path 
65 inches from ground level. The calculations were based on 
bullet velocities actually attained when fired from a revolver. 
The calculations were made by Jerry P. Davis of Cal Tech's Jet 
Propulsion Lab, Advanced Propulsion Section. 


Maximum Range Muzzle Velocity Muzzle Energy 


41, 210-grain 161 yds. 940 ft./sec. 412 ft.-lbs. 
.38, 158-grain HV 164 yds. 921 ft./sec. 297 ft.-lbs. 
.38, 158-grain 131 yds. 726 ft./sec. 184 ft.-Ibs. 
.38, 200-grain 120 yds. 653 ft./sec. 188 ft.-lbs. 


2. The recoil tests were conducted at the police academy 
combat range. Ten officers who came to the academy to qualify 
were picked at random without previous notice and fired ten 
rounds of each shell tested. A 4-inch .41 M & P Smith & Wesson 
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was used to fire the .41 cartridge and a 6-inch .38 Special K38 
Smith & Wesson was used to fire the three different .38 Special 
cartridges. All cartridges were factory-loaded lead bullets. Each 
officer fired five rounds of each type shell from the 12-yard line, 
using the Mexican defense stance. Each went through the same 
procedure at the 7-yard line, only they used the extended arm 
position. All fired one-hand, double-action. The tests showed 
that six of the ten officers had trouble controlling the .41 Smith 
& Wesson, but only two indicated difficulty with the 158-grain 
.38 Special HV. No particular problem was experienced with 
the standard 158-grain or the 200-grain .38 Special ammunition. 

3. The calculations made by Mr. Davis of Cal Tech’s Jet Pro- 
pulsion Lab showed that when fired 65 inches from ground level 
the .38 158-grain HV will travel 164 yards and the .41 210-grain 
travels 161 yards (see chart above). 

4, As answered in no. 2 above, only two of the ten officers 
chosen at random indicated some difficulty with the 158-grain 
.38 Special HV. Six of the ten officers had trouble controlling 
the .41 Smith & Wesson. 

o. No specific tests were run to determine the penetration 
power of the 158-grain HV. However, it is reasonable to assume 
that with the additional velocity the 158-grain HV would have 
both more penetration and striking force than the standard 158- 
and 200-grain bullets (refer to preceding chart). 

6. At 25 yards, the 158-grain HV, the standard 158-grain, and 
the 147-grain reloads all have the same point of impact. How- 
ever, the 200-grain bullet strikes the target approximately 6 
inches high, using the same point of aim. 

Muzzle velocity is the speed in ft./sec. that a bullet leaves the 
barrel of a gun. Muzzle energy is the striking force in ft.-Ibs. 
that a bullet develops as it leaves the barrel of a gun. Both 
velocity and energy will decrease as the distance increases from 
the barrel of the gun. 

In view of the decided disadvantage of the .41 Smith & Wesson 
revolver, because of its heavier recoil and recovery problems, I 
would recommend against the adoption of this weapon. 

There is some question as to whether the .38 caliber 158-grain 
HV meets department specifications. Ballistics charts show that 
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this bullet has an approximate muzzle velocity of 1085 ft./sec. 
However, the chronograph test conducted at the Pasadena police 
range, December 17, 1964, shows that the bullet actually has 
an average muzzle velocity of 846.66 ft./sec. The information 
obtained from Mr. Davis of Cal Tech indicates a muzzle velocity 
of 921 ft./sec. The following explanation may clear up the dif- 
ference between that shown on ballistic tables and the actual 
discharge of the bullet. Generally speaking, muzzle velocities 
of cartridges fired from a revolver will be over 100 ft./sec. less 
than factory-indicated velocities. This is due to gas escaping 
back through the cylinder and out between the cylinder and the 
barrel. Factory velocities are attained by placing the cartridge 
inside of a barrel and closing a bolt behind it. This prevents gas 
escape and thus results in higher velocities. It seems reasonable 
to me that the muzzle velocity standards should be based upon 
the actual velocity of the bullet as it leaves the barrel of a re- 
volver and not on the system used in the factory. I would rec- 
ommend that this issue be resolved in favor of declaring that the 
158 HV bullet be acceptable as meeting department standards. 


Respectfully, 


S. S. Barth, Captain 
Commander, Training Division 
Reading the Los Angeles Police Department correspondence, 
one is reminded of the evaluation statements made by the large 
agency which tested Super Vel, particularly the cost factors. Is 
it possible that the potential expense of changing to the 41 
Magnum was actually more of a negative element than recoil? 
The Chicago Police Department made similar tests, but came 
to a different conclusion just one year later (1966) in a report 
furnished to the author. (Ed.) 


Planning Division 18 April 1966 
To: Acting Director, Planning Division 
From: Sgt. Sherwyn K. Bloome, #722, Operations Analysis 


Section 
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Subject: Evaluation of Personal Firearms 
Reference: Project No. 66-3-0 
Exhibits 


A. “Which Cartridge for Police,” by Allen P. Bristow, origi- 
nally published in The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology © 
Police Science, June, 1962. 

B. Reports on “Performance Test of .41 Smith & Wesson 
Military and Police Model Revolver” from Los Angeles Police 
Dept. dated 4 Jan. 1965 and 17 May 1965. 

C. Comparative weights and prices of Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers by model and caliber. 

D. Comparative ballistics of various cartridges. 

E. Table of “Relative Stopping Power and Recoil” of various 
cartridges. 

F. “Evaluation of .41 Caliber Smith & Wesson Revolver 
Questionnaire” form. 

G. Proposed General Order 64-28 I. 

J. Purpose 

To conduct a study of the .41 caliber revolver for possible ap- 
plication in the Chicago Police Department. 
II. Objectives 

It is in the interest of the Chicago Police Department to con- 
tinuously evaluate the effectiveness of equipment and weapons 
and to review new developments for application to the depart- 
ment. The Smith & Wesson Company has developed a .41 cali- 
ber revolver which may provide an improved weapons capability 
for police use. Specific objectives of this study are: 

A. Evaluation of the .41 caliber Smith & Wesson revolver to 
determine the advantages and disadvantages in consider- 
ing this weapon for replacement of present authorized 
department equipment. 

B. To recommend a suitable method of introducing the new 
revolver as authorized department equipment, should it 
prove of value in increasing police effectiveness. 

C. To recommend necessary changes in leather equipment 
occasioned by adoption of the new weapon with a feasible 
method of introducing the new equipment. 
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Facts Bearing on the Study 


The .38 Special caliber revolver and cartridges presently 
designated as “service weapons” for the Chicago Police 
Department, although perfectly good target weapons, 
have been proven inadequate in stopping a determined 
criminal from accomplishing his objective or escape. In 
some cases, the use of the .38 Special caliber rather than 
a heavier caliber weapon has resulted in injury and even 
death to police officers in this country. 


Exhibit A is a copy of a study conducted by Mr. Allen P. 
Bristow, Associate Professor, Department of Police Science 
and Administration, Los Angeles State College. This 
study concerns 110 cases involving the shooting of more 
than 150 police officers. One of the evaluations made in 
this study was the fact that 


In repeated instances, criminals who were shot with the 
.38 Smith & Wesson Special were able to continue the gun- 
fight or flee. In a number of cases the shooting of an officer 
was accomplished by a criminal who had been shot several 
times by the officer. At this time the researchers have identi- 
fied police use of the .38 Smith & Wesson Special cartridge 
as one of a number of elements which contribute to the 
shooting of officers in the study. 


Mr. Bristow’s study also recommends the possibility of 
adopting an alternate weapon: 


Another alternative is the adoption of a larger caliber re- 
volver which would be a more effective man-stopper, but 
which has a short range and limited penetration. Several 
common commercial calibers are available which meet 
these requirements, the most obvious of which is the .45 
ACP or Auto-Rim. It is also possible that our firearms 
manufacturers could develop a new cartridge designed 
solely to fit police needs. 


At the time of Professor Bristow’s study (June 1962) the 
new Smith & Wesson .41 caliber revolver was not avail- 
able, said weapon having been developed in late 1964. 


The .38 Special revolver and cartridge were developed 
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in 1902. There have been improvements in the cartridges 

over the years in attempts to increase stopping power; 

however, Mr. E. G. Larson, Manager, Products Service, 
of the Remington Arms Company states that neither the 

industry nor Remington have any plans to introduce a .38 

Special caliber cartridge attaining higher pressures or 

velocities than those already being manufactured for 

safety reasons. 

F. Smith & Wesson and Remington Arms combined their 
efforts and developed two .41 caliber revolvers and two 
types of cartridges. Both revolvers, one designed the 
Model 57 (.41 Magnum) and the other the Model 58 (.41 
Military & Police) are capable of firing the two different 
cartridges. 

1. The .41 Military and Police lead bullet, standard 
velocity, index number 1141, was designed especially 
for police use in crowded cities. It has 2% times the 
the stopping power of the .38 Special but less pene- 
trating power (based on National Rifle Association 
tests, published in the July 1964 issue of the American 
Rifleman Magazine). This cartridge transmits its total 
energy to the target and has less tendency than the .38 
Special to pass through the target and wound an 
innocent bystander. There is also a reduction in the 
ricochet of the .41 as compared to the .38 Special. 
In tests conducted by the Advanced Propulsion Sec- 
tion of California Tech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
the maximum range of this .41 cartridge calculated 
from a horizontal flight path 65 inches from ground 
level was 161 yards, as compared to 164 yards for the 
38 Special 158-grain high-velocity cartridge (see 
Exhibit B). 

2. The .41 copper-jacketed, soft-point bullet, high ve- 
locity, index number 1041, was designed for sporting 
use and specialized police purposes such as firing 
through vehicles, barricades, etc. 

G. Comprehensive articles have been written by numerous 
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authorities, both firearms experts and police personnel, 

concerning the inadequacy of the .38 Special and the 

desirability of the .41 S & W revolvers for police use. 

These have been published in 

FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, Oct. 1963. 

American Rifleman Magazine, July 1964. 

Gun World Magazine, Aug. 1964. 

Shooting Times Magazine, Aug. 1964. 

Guns Magazine, Aug. 1964. 

Law and Order Magazine, Sept., Nov., Dec. 1964 and 

Jan. 1965. 

7. Guns and Game Magazine, Oct. 1964. 

8. Gun Digest, 1966 edition. 

Police departments which have tested and adopted the 

4] caliber revolver that formerly utilized the .38 Special 

revolvers are | 

1. Amarillo, Texas, City Police Department. Chief Alex- 
ander reported that all 175 men of their department 
are now required to carry the .41. This change was 
effected after the deaths of two patrolmen in the line 
of duty, both of which were attributed to inadequacy 
of the .38 Special. The members purchase their own 
weapons. 

2. San Francisco, California, City Police Department. 
Chief Cahill enclosed the study which amended their 
rules to make the service weapon either .38 Special 
or .41 caliber. Members purchase their own weapons. 

3. Numerous other departments are reputed to have 
adopted the .41, including Nevada Highway Patrol, 
California Sheriff's Patrol, etc., but these have not 
been verified. 

Although the Los Angeles, California, City Police Depart- 

ment conducted comprehensive tests (Exhibit B), they 

have retained their .38 Special caliber changing their 
cartridge requirements to the .38 Special high velocity. 

Retention of the .38 Special was based on the heavier 

recoil of the .41, the higher cost of the revolver itself and 
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the factory ammunition, and the added expense of modify- 

ing their target range facilities. Los Angeles supplies their 

members with their service weapons. 

J. Cost to individual members of .41 caliber revolvers, given 
in Exhibit C, indicate prices are comparable between the 
.38 Specials and the .41’s. (Note: Prices on both Smith & 
Wesson and Colt’s revolvers have been increased since 
these figures were compiled, but are still proportionate 
and comparative for the various models. Police price for 
the .41 Military & Police at present is about $62.00. ) 

K. Statistics comparing different calibers and cartridges, in- 
cluding recoil, range, stopping power and other pertinent 
information and ballistics are contained in Exhibits D and 
E. While it is not claimed that the .41 is easier to fire 
than the .38 Special notice should be made of the recoil 
in ft.-Ibs. of the .41 with the standard load (6.5 ft.-lbs.) 
as compared to the .357 Magnum (6.3 ft.-lbs.). 

1. Since the weight and recoil of the .41 with the stand- 
ard load is similar to that of the .357 Magnum firing 
the standard Magnum load, information was requested 
from district and unit secretaries as to the number of 
members utilizing .357 Magnum revolvers as_ their 
standard service weapon (Teletype Message No. 9265). 

2. Information received indicates that at least 1818 mem- 
bers of the Chicago Police Department have and use 
as their service weapon one of the five different models 
of the .357 revolvers (Smith & Wesson makes 3 models 
and Colt makes 2 models). 

L. Either of the two models of the .41 caliber revolvers both 
built on Smith & Wesson’s N-frame, will fit any holster 
designed for the numerous S & W’s also built on the 
N-frame. This includes all .357 models and .38 Specials 
with larger frames (such as the 38/44). 

IV. Discussion 

A. A questionnaire form, “Evaluation of .41 Caliber Smith & 
Wesson Revolver” (Exhibit F) was developed and de- 
signed to obtain individual reaction from department per- 
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sonnel. With the approval of the deputy superintendent, 

Bureau of Staff Services, and the director, Police Training 

Division, members who attended their regular revolver 

practice sessions at the headquarters range were selected 

to test fire the .41 revolvers. Since adequate technical 
tests were conducted by other agencies it was felt that 
repetition was unnecessary. 

1. A total of forty-five sworn members of all ranks fired 
the .41 S & W's, using the standard lead cartridge 
(index number 1141), firing an average of fifteen-plus 
rounds each. Additionally, twenty of these men fired 
the combat course with the .41 averaging 95.25 percent 
as graded by range personnel. 

2. Personal reactions of the men who fired them indicate 
that they had very little trouble firing the .41. While 
the recoil is greater than that of the .38 Special, es- 
pecially with factory-loaded ammunition as opposed 
to reloads, members were made aware of this fact 
prior to their actual firing and as a result they held 
the weapons firmer. Groupings were excellent in al- 
most all instances. It was the consensus of members 
who fired the .41’s that the department should allow 
a member to carry the .41 as the standard service 
weapon instead of the .38 Special if the member so 
desired. 

3. Only three of the forty-five men stated that they felt 
their .38 Special was a better weapon, and in excess 
of 93 percent stated they would immediately purchase 
the .41 if authorized. Generally, the members felt that 
the present .38 Special caliber revolver is inadequate 
for police service. 

The choice of departmental weapons is a matter of the 

utmost seriousness since, when we speak of weapons, 

calibers, and firearms training we are considering the 
lives of our officers and of the citizens they are sworn to 
protect. Since our members purchase their individual 
weapons, cost of the weapons themselves do not enter 
into the picture. Costs that would affect the department 
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would be factory-loaded ammunition, ammunition for 

training purposes, and range facilities. 

Remington Arms Co. has agreed to supply the depart- 
ment with ammunition (for our weapons centers, dis- 
tricts, armory, and range) at government cost. 

2. Remington Arms Co, is developing a .41 caliber “wad- 
cutter’ for training purposes which they will also sup- 
ply to the department at government cost. 

3. Our present range facilities adequately handle both 
the standard .41 and the high-velocity .41 cartridges 
without any modifications necessary. 

In considering the .41 for police use we must keep in 
mind two important principles. First, we must have a 
weapon that provides considerably more stopping power 
than the .38 Special along with minimal penetration. Sec- 
ond, we must have a load that is comfortable to shoot. A 
changeover is ineffective if we adopt a cartridge with 
adequate knockdown punch and then find that our of- 
ficers cannot qualify with it given the same amount of 
instruction that they must fit into the existing training 
program without causing an appreciable lowering of quali- 
fication scores. 

1. If the .41 S & W revolver were adopted as an optional 
weapon for members currently within the department, 
and mandatory for new members after a given date, 
members who would purchase them would undoubt- 
edly be somewhat gun-conscious and proficient in 
shooting. Recruits are given much more intensive fire- 
arms training and basically have never fired handguns 
to any extent before. The recruits, therefore, could be 
adequately trained with almost any caliber revolver 
by our competent firearms instructors. 

2. The low-velocity .41 cartridge develops more recoil 
than is usually acceptable in recruit training. However, 
training with the .38 Special is not done with factory 
loads. Ammunition used for training purposes usually 
has a muzzle velocity of 100 or more ft./sec. lower 
than factory loads, and a bullet weighing at least 10 
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grains lighter. Eventually, reloads for training will be 
available in .41 caliber, which will compare favorably 
with the .38 Special reloads currently used. 

3. None of the forty-five men selected at random who 
test fired the .41 S & W revolvers with standard fac- 
tory loads encountered difficulties. If fired periodically 
during our regular in-service training programs, mem- 
bers would adapt to the larger caliber and heavier 
recoil. 


4. With approval of the director of training, a female 


civilian employee of the department fired eight rounds 
using a .41 M & P model revolver with standard fac- 
tory-loaded ammunition. She had never fired this 
weapon before and scored seven hits and one near miss 
at 10 yards using double-action for six shots and single- 
action for two. She stated that she “had no difficulty 
firing this revolver even with my small hands and it 
didn’t kick too bad.” 
Since the .41 caliber revolvers are not considered con- 
cealable weapons, if adopted by the department, members 
assigned to citizens dress (detectives, youth officers, vice 
officers, etc.) should still be permitted to carry .38 Spe- 
cial revolvers with short barrels if they so desire, as cur- 
rently allowed in Rule 268 of the Rules and Regulations. 
Cost to the department insofar as use of the .41 caliber 
revolvers would involve ammunition purchase only. At 
present, .38 Special ammunition (factory loaded) is kept 
at the twenty-one district stations, seven weapons centers, 
and the department armory. Should the .41 revolver be 
adopted a certain amount of .41 ammunition would be 
needed for replacement purposes. Remington Arms Co. 
was contacted relative to the cost of factory-loaded .41 
ammunition, and the cost to the department, including 
delivery, would be about $4.50 per box of fifty, which is 
about $3.00 less per box than retail. 
1. Factory-loaded ammunition for training purposes will 
be developed and manufactured by Remington, and 
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be available to the department for a lesser price until 
such time as reloads (based on the availability of .41 
casings) are manufactured in .41 caliber. 

2. Since the amount of .38 Special ammunition stocked 
by the department would be reduced by the same per- 
centage of members who would carry the .41 revolvers 
instead of the .38 Special, cost to the department in 
excess of that currently spent would not be increased 
to any great extent. 


V. Conclusion 

That the .38 Special caliber revolver and ammunition, used as 
a police service weapon for the past sixty-four years is not as 
effective for police purposes as the newly developed .41 caliber 
Smith & Wesson revolver and ammunition. 
VI. Recommendations 


A. 


That the Police Board be requested to amend Rule 264 
of the Rules and Regulations as stated in the proposed 
General Order 64-28 I, (Exhibit B) which would also in- 
corporate regulatory provisions previously published in 
General Order 64-39, and which would, in effect, make 
the .41 S & W revolver optional for current members and 
mandatory for new members. 

That, as proposed in Exhibit G, members carrying the .41 

caliber revolver be restricted to use of the standard lead 

cartridge (index number 1141) except when otherwise 
directed by a commanding officer. 

1. The .41 caliber high-velocity ammunition (index num- 
ber 1041) would be stocked at the weapons centers 
and department armory for specialized use only. 

2. Only personnel qualified with this heavier load would 
be permitted to use it for specific situations. 


Sherwyn K. Bloome 
Sgt., Star No. 722 
Operations Analysis Section 


Approved: 
Lt. J. Kenny 
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EXHIBIT A 


The magazine article, “Which Cartridge for Police,” by Pro- 
fessor Bristow (see Ch. I). | 


EXHIBIT B 


The contents of correspondence between Captain S. S. Barth, 
Commander, Training Division, Los Angeles Police Department, 
to Deputy Chief Noel A. McQuown, Commander, Personnel and 
Training Bureau, Los Angeles Police Department relative to 
“Performance Test of .41 Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
Model Revolver” which was received from Deputy Chief Mc- 
Quown. (See previous memos for correspondence—Hditor. ) 


EXHIBIT C 


COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS AND PRICES OF SMITH & WESSON 
AND COLT REVOLVERS BY MODEL AND CALIBER—ALL ARE 
4” BARREL, BLUE STEEL, UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


38 Special 


Colt: Official Police, 32% oz. List: $70.00; Police price: $54.11 

S&W: .38/44 Heavy Duty, 38% oz. List: $80.00; Police price: $60.06 
Military & Police, 30% oz. List: $65.00; Police price: $48.80 
M & P, Heavy Barrel, 34 oz. List: $65.00; Police price: $48.80 
Combat Masterpiece, 34 oz. List: $74.00; Police price: $55.56 


.357 Magnum 


Colt: Police Python, 41 oz. List: $125.00; Police price: $102.62 
Trooper, 36 oz. List: $84.95; Police price: $67.69 

S&W: .357 Magnum, 5” barrel, 42% oz. List: $120.00; Police price: $90.10 
Highway Patrolman, 41% oz. List: $85.00; Police price: $63.82 
Combat Magnum, 35 oz. List: $110.00; Police price: $82.59 


Al Magnum 


Colt: none at present 
S&W: .41 Magnum, 45 oz. List: $140.00; Police price: $105.11 
M & P, 41 oz. List: $80.00; Police price: $60.06 


44 Magnum 
Colt: none at present 
S&W: .44 Magnum, 43 oz. List: $140.00; Police price: $105.11 


Above police prices taken from W. S. Darley catalog effective on February 
21, 1966, and include taxes under police prices. Both Colt and Smith & Wesson 
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are raising prices on all their weapons but will remain proportionately compar- 
able, between both manufacturers and between retail and police prices. 



































EXHIBIT D 
COMPARATIVE BALLISTICS 
Bullet Bullet Bullet Muzzle Muzzle 
Caliber Diameter Weight Type Barrel Velocity Energy 
.38 Special .359 in. 158 grains L 6” 855 ft./sec. 256 ft.-lbs. 
357 Magnum .359 in. 158 grains L 8%” 1400 ft./sec. 690 ft.-lbs. 
.44 Special 431 in. 246 grains L = 6%” 755 ft./sec. 311 ft.-lbs. 
44Magnum  .430 in. 240 grains L.G.C. 6%” 1470 ft./sec. 1150 ft.-lbs. 
.45 ACP 4515 in. 230 grains FMC 5” 850 ft./sec. 369 ft.-lbs. 
AlM&PL. 410 in. 210grains L.G.C. 8%” 1150 ft./sec. 515 ft.-Ibs. 
41 Magnum J. .410 in. 210 grains J.S.P. 8%” 1500 ft./sec. 1049 ft.-Ibs. 
Information listed above obtained from Smith & Wesson. 
EXHIBIT E 
RELATIVE STOPPING POWER AND RECOIL 
Index 
Relative 
Stopping 
Power 
Relative .38 Recoil 
Bullet Muzzle Revolver Stopping Special (Foot- 
Caliber Weight Velocity Weight Power =100 Pounds) 
.38 Special 158 grains 855 ft./sec. 32 oz. 14 100 3.3 
.38 Special 
Hi Speed 158 grains 1085 ft./sec. 31 oz. 17 129 5.6 
.307 Magnum 158 grains 1400 ft./sec. 44 oz. 28 198 6.3 
.44 Special 246 grains 755 ft./sec. 36 oz. 27 197 ~— 5.0 
.44 Special 246 grains 755 ft./sec. 45 oz. 27 197 4.0 
.44 Magnum 240 grains 1470 ft./sec. 47 oz. 64 467 16.3 
.45 Auto-Rim 230 grains 805 ft./sec. 45 oz. 29 214 4.3 
.45 Colt 255 grains 855 ft./sec. AT oz. 36 258 5.7 
41M &P 210 grains 1100 ft./sec. 41 oz. 388 277 6.5 
.41 Magnum 210 grains 1500 ft./sec. 48 oz. 46 Soe 12:5 


Stopping power values based on Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher’s formulas. These 
formulas are approximate, but they do represent the best method presently avail- 
able for comparison of bullet stopping-power. Information listed above obtained 
from Smith & Wesson. 
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EXHIBIT G 


GENERAL ORDER 
Date of Issue Effective Date No 64-28 I 


Subject Distribution | Amends 
RULE CHANGE B Gen. Order 64-28 
Reference Rescinds 


Gen. Order 64-39 


Announcement is made that the Police Board at its meeting 
| a ae amended Rule 264 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions to read as follows: 


Rule 264—Revolver, Regulation—All police officers will provide 
themselves with a revolver of the make and pattern of the follow- 
ing specifications: 

Policemen—Smith & Wesson, double-action, safety lock, solid frame, 
swing-out cylinder, plain or target sights, blued steel, 4-inch barrel, 
black or brown handgrips of wood or plastic, plain or checkered in 
design but of one color and without ornamentation, chambered for 
the .41 Magnum cartridge manufactured by the Remington Arms 
Company. Grip adapters of metal, hard rubber, or plastic may be 
used. 


Any revolver with the above specifications but chambered for a 
.38 caliber Special cartridge, manufactured by either Colt or Smith 
& Wesson, will be considered regulation only if registered with the 
department prior bo ...-.--sccnn-rncee , except that the Colt Police 
Positive .38 Special revolver will be considered regulation only if 
registered with the department prior to 1 January 1944. 


Any revolver of .38 Special caliber with the above specifications 
having a barrel of not less than 4 inches and not more than 5 inches 
will be considered regulation if registered with the department 
prior to 1 July 1960. 


Any revolver of .38 Special caliber with the above specifications 
with a chrome or nickel-plated finish will be considered regulation 
if registered with the department prior to 15 August 1961. 


Members carrying the .41 caliber revolver are restricted to the use of 
the .41 caliber 210-grain lead bullet manufactured by the Remington 
Arms Co. under their index number 1141, except when otherwise 
directed by a commanding officer. 


Patrolwomen and Police Matrons—Colt or Smith & Wesson, double- 
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action, safety lock, solid frame, swing-out cylinder, chambered for 
.32 caliber long cartridge. The barrel will not exceed 4 inches in 


length. O. W. Wilson 
Superintendent of Police 


One police agency which adopted the 41 S & W, and later 
dropped it was the Nevada State Highway Patrol. This letter to 
the author points out several problems that were encountered. 


(Ed.) 


Professor Allen P. Bristow 

Dept. of Police Science and Administration 
California State College, Los Angeles 
0151 State College Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90032 


Dear Professor Bristow: 


The Nevada Highway Patrol adopted the Smith & Wesson .41 
Magnum revolver in 1965. Weapons were purchased and issued 
to the officers. 

In 1969, we dropped the .41 Magnum and returned to the 
use of issued .357 Magnum. There were several reasons for this. 
We found it virtually impossible to purchase reloaded .41 Mag- 
num ammunition for training purposes and the cost of new 
ammunition was prohibitive. An automatic reloading machine 
was purchased to load the .41 Magnum cartridge, and although 
enjoying some success, was a continual problem. We felt that 
the weight (bullets, brass, powder, etc.) was a factor in the 
machine’s problems. Additionally, we had some rather severe 
training problems in developing acceptable combat shooters 
with this weapon. Although I personally believe that the .41 
Magnum with the lighter load or with reloads did not develop 
such a recoil that it could not be handled, many of the men felt 
that it did. I still feel that the problem was a psychological one 
of an increased recoil coupled with a much louder noise. I can 
state, hopefully without fear of contradiction, that the .41 Mag- 
num with the maximum factory loads (jacketed, soft-point 
bullet) was virtually unmanageable in rapid, double-action fir- 
ing due to its extreme recoil. 
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Another factor was that the Smith & Wesson that we used 
was the Model 58, 4-inch barrel, that had only the standard 
grips and fixed sights. With the factory-loaded “light” load and 
our own reloads, we found that most weapons to hit center of 
a timed rapid-fire target at 25 yards had to be aimed at the 
12 oclock position on the bulls-eye. 

Since converting back to the .357 Magnum and using .38 
Special ammunition for training purposes, our training for com- 
petent combat shooters has shown a decided improvement in 
overall scores and the conversion of the reloading machine to 
.38 Special has virtually eliminated most of the problems that 
we had with the machine. 

If we can be of any further assistance to you in your study, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 


Very truly yours, 


James L. Lambert, Chief 
Nevada Highway Patrol 


By: Ron Cassingham, Insp. Services 


Another agency conducted tests resulting in still a different 
conclusion. Officer John Heidtke (West Covina Police Depart- 
ment, California), while enrolled in a college research course, 
conducted extensive tests for his department. (Ed. ) 


THE PROBLEM 


Investigate the possibility of adopting a standardized uniform 
cartridge for the department. 


FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


At the time this study was begun, the following conditions 
were in existence: 
1. The following firearms were being carried by on-duty per- 
sonnel both uniform and plain clothes officers: 
a. .38 Special revolver 
b. .38 Long revolver 
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c. .go7 revolver 
d. .38 super automatic 
e. .45 automatic 

2. Each firearm carries a different cartridge, which will not 
chamber in the other weapons. The only exception to this case 
is that the .357 revolver will chamber the .38 Special. 

3. By actual count, 80 percent of the regular personnel carry 
the .357 as their uniform revolver. A large number of these per- 
sonnel also carry the .357 cartridge. 

A major problem arises at this point because the .38 Special 
revolver cylinder cannot close on the chambered .357 cartridge. 
This is because the .357 cartridge is approximately 1/10 inch 
longer than the .38 Special cartridge. Both rounds are, however, 
the same caliber. 

Officer “A,” who carries a .38 Special revolver, is in a gun 
battle and finds he is out of ammunition. Officer “B,” who car- 
ries .357 ammunition, arrives on the scene to assist Officer “A.” 
Under this circumstance, Officer “B’s” ammunition cannot be 
used in Officer “A’s” revolver, and the suspect still has only one 
officer to deal with. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


The first reason that this condition exists is that the depart- 
ment does not issue a standard round of ammunition to its sworn 
personnel. Personnel are expected to provide their own. 

Secondly, the personnel do not believe that the .38 Special 
cartridge in its factory-loaded form will fulfill its intended func- 
tion. That is, to stop a suspect immediately from what he is 
doing. The general consensus is that if a suspect completes the 
action that you shot him for (like knifing someone) then law 
enforcement has failed. 


STUDY GUIDELINES 


The purpose of this study is to select the best cartridge possible, 
keeping in mind the following guidelines: 
1. Economy. 
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2. Uniformity. 

3. Versatility. 

4. Accessibility. 
5. Training. 

6. Stopping power. 


The scope of this study is to 
1. Determine by scientific analysis which cartridge will give 
the best performance under carefully controlled conditions. 
2. Recommend on the basis of empirical evidence which 
cartridge should be adopted. 
Ten cartridges were selected for the following tests: 
Velocity tests with a chronograph. 
Explosive effects in soap. 
Explosive effects in clay. 
Sheet metal penetration. 
Sheet metal angle penetration. 
Plywood penetration. 
Accuracy from rest. 


ae ae oS SE 


CARTRIDGE CRITERIA 


These were as follows: 

1. All bullets were lead construction, including half-jacket, 
and gas check bullets. 

2. Only factory-loaded ammunition was used. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of the police cartridge is to provide adequate 
protection for the citizens of this community and for the police 
officer. There are many types of cartridges available each one 
designed to fulfill a specific purpose. This study compares seven 
characteristics of ten cartridges in an effort to select the one that 
will provide the best all-around protection. The most important 
characteristic is that it must possess enough shocking power to 
immediately stop the most determined criminal irom completing 
further criminal acts. 


GUN #1 


GUN #2 


GUN #3 


GUN #4 


GUN #5 


GUN #6 
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GUNS USED IN THIS STUDY 


38/44 Smith & Wesson Outdoorsman Model 23 

Caliber: .38 S & W Special 

Number of shots: 6 

Barrel: 4 inches 

Sights: Front, %-inch plain Partridge; Rear, microm- 
eter click sight 

Cartridges fired: (A) and (B) 

307 Magnum Colt Trooper Model I-4 

Caliber: .357 Magnum 

Number of Shots: 6 

Barrel: 4 inches 

Sights: Front, %-inch ramp type; Rear, Accro ad- 
justable 

Cartridges fired: (C) and (D) 

41 Magnum Smith & Wesson Model 58 

Caliber: .41 Magnum 

Number of shots: 6 

Barrel: 4 inches 

Sights: Fixed 

Cartridges fired: (E) and (F) 

45 ACP Smith & Wesson Model 25 

Caliber: .45 Auto-Rim 

Number of shots: 6 

Barrel: 6% inches 

Sights: Front, -inch plain Partridge; Rear, adjustable 

Cartridges fired: (1) 

A5 Automatic Colt, Government Model 1911 A-1 

National Match 

Caliber: 45 automatic 

Number of shots: 7 

Barrel: 5 inches 

Sights: Front, ramp style; Rear, fixed type 

Cartridges fired: (J) 

44 Magnum Smith & Wesson Model 29 

Caliber: .44 Magnum, .44 Special 
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Number of shots: 6 

Barrel: 6% inches 

Sights: Front, %-inch S & W Red Ramp; Rear, ad- 
justable click, white outline notch 

Cartridges fired: (G) and (H) 


CARTRIDGES USED IN THIS STUDY 
Cartridge (A) 


.38 Special 200-grain round-nose lead, Super Police, manufac- 

tured by Western Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 730 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 236 ft.-lbs. in a 6-inch barrel. 

Comment on (A): It lacked significantly in penetration and ex- 
plosive effect. 

Cartridge (B) 

.38 Special 158-grain round-nose lead, high-velocity, manufac- 

tured by Peters Cartridge Division. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 1085 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 413 ft.-lbs. in a 6-inch barrel. 

Comment on (B): Was fair in penetration but lacked in explosive 
effect. 

Cartridge (C) 

.307 Magnum 158-grain Keith type lead lubaloy, manufactured 

by Western Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 1410 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 695 ft.-lbs. in an 8%-inch barrel. 

Comment on(C:) Proved superior in all tests except in wood 
penetration. It displayed remarkable results in 
the explosive effects tests, in view of the fact 
that it was only 17 percent faster than bul- 
let (B). 

Cartridge (D) 

397 Magnum 158-grain soft-point, manufactured by Remington- 

Peters Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 1550 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 845 ft.-lbs. in an 8%-inch barrel. 
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Comment on(D): Proved superior to cartridge (C) in all tests. 
Retrieved bullet revealed that it expanded to 
approximately .70 caliber (13/16”) after pene- 
trating through five %-inch plywood. 

Cartridge (E) 

Al Magnum 210-grain Keith type lead, manufactured by Rem- 

ington-Peters Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 1035 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 600 ft-lbs. in an 8%-inch barrel. 

Comment on(E): Proved inferior to cartridge (C) in explosive 
effect, metal penetration, and accuracy. On the 
other tests, they were similar. Bullet (E) is 
21 percent slower than bullet (C). 

Cartridge (F) 

A] Magnum, 210-grain lead soft-point, manufactured by Reming- 

ton-Peters Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 1500 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 1193 ft.-lbs. in an 8%-inch barrel. 

Comment on (F): Proved to be superior to either cartridge (C) 
or (D) in every test with the exception of ac- 
curacy. Produced a heavy recoil compared to 
(C) or (D). 

Cartridge (G) 

44 Special, 246-grain lead round-nose, manufactured by Western 

Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 755 {t./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 311 ft.-lbs. in a 64-inch barrel. 

Comment on(G): Proved to be more accurate than cartridges 
(A) or (B) with penetration characteristics 
very similar to (A). Failed to demonstrate 
significant explosive effect. 

Cartridge (H) 

44 Magnum 240-grain lead, gas check, manufactured by Reming- 

ton-Peters Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 1470 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 1150 ft.-lbs. in a 6%-inch barrel. 
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Comment on (H): This cartridge was by far the most powerful 
tested. However, in the plyboard penetration 
test, it was only equal to (D), (F), and (J). 
Proved to be very accurate despite its very 
heavy recoil. 

Cartridge (I) 

45 Auto-Rim 230-grain lead, manufactured by Remington-Peters 

Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 805 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 331 ft.-lbs. on a 54-inch barrel. 

Comment on (I): This cartridge proved most accurate with simi- 
lar characteristics in the other tests to car- 
tridge (A). 

Cartridge (J) 

45 automatic, 230-grain lead, full-jacket, manufactured by Rem- 

ington-Peters Cartridge Co. 

Factory rated @ muzzle velocity: 850 ft./sec. 

Muzzle energy: 369 ft.-Ibs. in a 5-inch barrel. 

Comment on (J): Although this cartridge was very similar to (1) 
in velocity and muzzle energy, it had superior 
penetration because of its fully jacketed bullet. 
Displayed slightly less explosive effect than (1). 

General comment. Refer to Figure 1 for the actual chrono- 
graphed velocities of the above-listed cartridges as they were 
fired in the tests. 


EXPLOSIVE EFFECTS TEST 


For the explosive effects test, the bullets were fired point-blank 
from a distance of 5 feet into a fixed stack of three 54” by 6%” 
by 2%” soap blocks. These soap blocks were custom cut from 
large slabs all produced from the same batch. They were all cut 
on the same day to insure uniformity of hardness. 


What Is Meant by the Term Explosive Effects? 


According to Colonel Louis A. LaGarde in his famous study, 
Gunshot Injuries, prepared under the direction of the Surgeon 
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General, United States Army, and published by authority of the 
Secretary of War 1914, 


VELOCITY TEST 
(A) 
-38 Special 
200 Grn. 6” BBL 
713 FPS 
(B) 
-38 Special 
158 Grn. 6" BBL 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum 
se 
1166 FPS 
(D) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 8 3/8" BBL 
1275 FPS . 
(E) 
-41 Magnum 
210 Grn, 8 3/8" BBL 
963 FPS 
(F) 
-41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 8 3/4” BBL 
1287 FPS 
(G) 
-44 Special 
246 Grn. 6 1/2" BBL 
725 FPS 
(H) 
.44 Magnum 
240 Grn. 6 1/2” BBL 
1510 FPS 


1) 
.45 Auto Rim 


230 Gm. 5 1/2" BBL 


800 FPS 


(J) 
.45 Automatic 


230 Grn. 5” BBL 


805 FPS 


ooo ocooooqoeoooo od 92 90 © 
oo ooo ocooooqcjtrooo oo @ 
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Se cee ce, oe oe, | 
FPS 
(Feet per Second) 


Actual chronographed speeds utilizing a Muzzle 


Velometer manufactured by Dartex Inc. 


Figure 1. 
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The term “explosive effects” is in a measure confusing because it 
conveys the impression that the wound is the result of an explosion, 
or explosive bullet. The term is entirely descriptive and it owes its 
origin to the similarity in the appearance of a wound caused by an 
explosive ball per se, as compared to a bullet having sufficient 
velocity and energy to show a corresponding lesion, when a proper 
impact is made, as for instance, against resistant bone. As a rule 
the entrance wound presents no special features. In a few instances 
it may contain bony sand. When a resistant bone has been hit the 
area of fracture shows loss of substance, the bone will have been 
finely comminuted, the pulverized bone will appear not only in the 
line of flight of the bullet but in all directions, viz. at right angles to 
the channel and backward into the wound of entrance. Pulpification 
of the tissues will be noted along the parts adjacent to the channel 
made by the bullet and for some distance beyond. The exit wound 
is large and lacerated with the appearance of an explosion having 
occurred from within. Torn muscles, tendons, and at times lacerated 
nerves, mingled with pieces of bone, protrude from the injured 
parts. The channel from the wound of exit is funnel-shaped with 
the base of the funnel corresponding to the exit wound and the 
apex at the seat of fracture. 


Bony structures are not alone in showing these marked lesions with 
high velocities. Some observers have noted explosive effects up to 
500 yards with the reduced caliber bullet in “very vascular tissues, 
cavities filled with liquid, semiliquid or viscous masses, such as the 
heart, skull, stomach, intestines, etc.” 


The true cause of explosive effects. If we bear in mind the factors 
necessary to produce explosive effects—namely, velocity, sectional 
area, deformation, and resistance on impact—we have to recall the 
fact that all these factors have abided with us, except the high 
velocities, since the early history of firearms. The latter appeared 
with the perfection of the military rifle. Of the factors mentioned, _ 
which relate to the projectile, velocity is the most potent and next 
in order come sectional area and deformation. The velocity of the 
old Springfield rifle bullet was 1300 ft./sec. and that of our present 
rifle bullet is 2700 ft./sec. The energy of the Springfield bullet 
was 1879 ft.-lbs. while the energy of the United States magazine 
rifle (now called the New Springfield rifle) bullet is 2400 ft.-lbs. 
Although the velocity has been doubled, we find that the energy has 
not been increased correspondingly. This is due to the diminution 
of the sectional area and weight of the smaller bullet. The weight 
of the bullet was reduced in the change mentioned from 500 to 
152 grains, while the velocity was doubled. The 152-grain jacketed 
bullet impressed with a remaining velocity of 1300 ft./sec., which 
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was the maximum velocity of the Springfield’s 500-grain bullet, 
shows no explosive effects. If it travels at its maximum speed 2700 
ft./sec. or thereabouts, it causes enormous destructive effects so 
that we must attribute its power to destroy tissues to its superior 
velocity. When the two guns mentioned are shot side by side, at 
similar ranges, into parts offering the same resistance, it is found 
that the explosive effects of the two bullets are the same for the 
proximal ranges up to about 350 yards, and they continue to be 
equally severe with the smaller bullet up to 500 yards. On the 
skull of cadavers with brain and scalp in situ we have noted all the 
appearances of explosive effects as far as 900 yards. 


If one will examine the foyer of fracture and the funnel-shaped 
channel leading to the wound of exit as a result of a gunshot injury 
by the heavier lead bullet at proximal ranges, he will find pieces of 
the disintegrated lead from the bullet, and bone particles, dispersed 
in all directions as already explained. It is most evident from a study 
of the force which caused these particles to penetrate the tissues, 
that they were made to act as secondary projectiles by some of the 
energy of the bullet, which was transferred to them at the moment 
of impact. In cavities containing fluid contents, the fluids are dis- 
persed and part of the energy of the bullet is transferred to particles 
of water or fluid masses, and they in turn are propelled from their 
original positions to act as secondary projectiles. The true cause of 
explosive effects may be said then to be the transfer of energy 
from the bullet to particles of its own composition when it dis- 
integrates, as well as to spiculae of bone, or particles of fluid, 
or soft tissues. The amount of destruction is measured by the degree 
of energy inherent in the bullet, and we should add that the latter 
depends upon the velocity which the projectile possesses at the time 
of impact. Sectional area and deformation of the projectile favor 
destruction of tissue, but they are not essential, since small-jacketed 
bullets that show no deformation upon colliding with resistant bone 
at close range exhibit explosive effects bearing close similarity to 
those instances when the envelopes and core of the bullet undergo 
fragmentation. 


In Summary 


1. The Military abandoned the heavy, slow .45 caliber rifle 
bullet in favor of a light, high-speed .30 caliber because its 
superior velocity produced enormous destructive effects. 

2. Velocity is the most potent factor in producing explosive 
effects. 
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3. Explosive effects produce mass destruction of all tissues, 
not only in the line of flight of the bullet but in all directions. 

4. From the above-described destruction it may be surmised 
that there is a high correlation to “knockdown” or “stopping 
power.” 


EXPLOSIVE EFFECTS TEST 
(Entrance) 
(A 
) .38 Special 
200 Grn. 
713 FPS 
(B) 
.38 Special 
158 Grn. 8/16" 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 11/16” 
1166 FPS 
om 357M 
‘ agnum 
158 Grn. 
1275 FPS 
(E) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
963 FPS 
(F) 
.41 Magnum 7 
210 Grn. 1 3/16 
1287 FPS 
(G) 
.44 Special 
246 Grn. 
725 FPS 
) 
- .44 Magnum 
340 Grn. 
1510 FPS 
(1) 
.45 Auto Rim 
230 Grn. 10/16” 
800 FPS 
(J) 
-45 Automatic 
230 Grn. 
805 FPS 


Inches 
Size of entrance hole 


Figure 2. 
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On the following pages are charts of the results of the ex- 
plosive effects test. The same set of soap bars were photographed 
front and rear for each bullet and then cut down the center 
of the holes to reveal the cross-sectional path of the bullet or 
the “wound channel.” 


EXPLOSIVE EFFECTS TEST 


(Center Soap Bar) 


(A) 
.38 Special 
200 Grn. 6/16! 
713 FPS 
(B) 
.38 Special ' 
158 Grn. 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum : 
158 Grn. 1 4/16 
1166 FPS 
D 
(D) .357 Magnum 
158Gm. | _1" | 
1275 FPS 
” 41 M 
; agnum 
210 Grn. 10/16 
963 FPS 
(F) 
eee 
210 Grn. 1 9/16 
1287 FPS 
- 44 Special 
f pecia - 
246 Grn. 7/16 
725 FPS 
(H) 
.44 Magnum 
240 Grn. 2 3/16" 
1510 FPS 
(I) ) 
-45 Auto Rim 
230 Grn. 8/16" 
800 FPS 
(J) 
.45 Automatic 
930 Gm, | 8/16". 
805 FPS 
1 2 3 4 5 
Inches 


Diameter of hole 


Figure 3. 
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EXPLOSIVE EFFECTS IN CLAY 


Ten 5” by 6” by 5” blocks of molding clay were taken from 
the same batch of clay. Each type cartridge was fired into its 
own block of clay point-blank from a distance of 5 feet. 


EXPLOSIVE EFFECTS TEST 
(Exit) 


(A) 


-38 Special 
200 Grn. 
713 FPS 
(B) . 
.38 Special 
158 Grn. 12/16" 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1166 FPS 
(D) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 1 6/16" 
1275 FPS 
(E) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
963 FPS 


(F) 


1287 FPS 
(G) 
-44 Special 
246 Grn. 
725 FPS 
(H) 
.44 Magnum 
240 Grn. 2 8/16" 
1510 FPS 
(1) . 
-45 Auto Rim . 
230 Grn. 15/16 
800 FPS 


-45 Automatic a 1 
230 Grn. 14/16 


805 FPS 


9/16" | 
12/16" | 
| 13/16"_| 
pt oie” 
pt ie" 
210Gm. 
| sie" | 
po tg” 
| 15/16" | 


(J) 


Inches 


Size of exit hole 


Figure 4. 
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Cartridges (A), (B), (G), (I), and (J) all produced holes 
of varying degrees in the clay. 

Cartridges (C), (D), (E), (F), and (H) all exploded the 
clay blocks. 

It would be reasonable to conclude that bullets (C), (D), 


SHEET METAL PENETRATION TEST 


{A) 
-38 Special 
200 Grn. 
713 FPS 


(B) 
.38 Special 
158 Gm. 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1166 FPS 
(D) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1275 FPS 


(E) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Gm. 
963 FPS 


(F) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
1287 FPS 


(G) 
.44 Special 
246 Grn. 
725 FPS 


(H) 
.44 Magnum 
240 Grn. 
1510 FPS 
I) 
.45 Auto Rim 
230 Grn. 
800 FPS 


(J) 
.45 Automatic 
230 Grn. 
805 FPS 


l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Number of sheets completely penetrated through. 


Figure 5. 
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(E), (F), and (H) caused their clay blocks to explode because 
they were considerably more efficient in releasing their energy 
in 6 inches of clay than were the other bullets. High-speed 
energy release produced these explosive effects which is highly 
correlated to velocity, sectional area, deformation, and resistance 
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on impact. 
SHEET METAL ANGLE PENETRATION TEST 
(45 degree angle) 
(A) 
.38 Special | 
200 Grn. RICHOCHET 
713 FPS | 
(B) 
158 Grn. Pp —~—“CtsSSC—sSSYSsaRICHOCHET 


(C) 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 


(G) 


(H) 


(1) 


J) 


980 FPS 


.357 Magnum 


1s8Gm. fd sRICHOCHET 


1166 FPS | 


.357 Magnum RUPTURE IN 


.38 Special | 


158 Grn. PO RICHOCHET 
1275 FPS | Pi 
.41 Magnum | 


206m. [dT 'dY~seicnocner ~—| 


963 FPS | 
.41 Magnum 


210 Grn. COMPLETE PENETRATION 


1287 FPS 

-44 Special | | 

246 Grn. RICHOCHET 

725 FPS | | 

.44 Magnum 

240 Grn. COMPLETE PENETRATION Ld 
1510 FPS | 

.45 Auto Rim | 

230 Grn. RICHOCHET | 

800 FPS 

-45 Automatic | RUPTURE _ 

0Gm, | HORT 

805 FPS | — 

FIRST SHEET SECOND SHEET 


Figure 6. 
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SHEET METAL PENETRATION TEST 


For the metal penetration test, the bullets were fired point- 
blank from a distance of 15 feet into ten sheets of 22-gauge hot 
rolled black iron. The 18” by 18” sheets were mounted 2 inches 
apart on four %-inch threaded rods and held in place by %-inch 
nuts front and back. 


PLYWOOD PENETRATION TEST 


(A) 
.38 Special 
200 Grn. 
713 FPS 
(B) 
-38 Special 
158 Grn. 
980 FPS 


(C) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1166 FPS 
(D) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1275 FPS 
(E) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
963 FPS 
(F) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
1287 FPS 
(G) 
-44 Special 
246 Grn. 
725 FPS 
(H) 
.44 Magnum 
240 Grn. 
1510 FPS 
(I) 
-45 Auto Rim 
230 Grn. 
800 FPS 
(J) 
-45 Automatic 
230 Gm. 
805 FPS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Number of Plyboards penetrated through. 


Figure 7. 
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SHEET METAL ANGLE PENETRATION TEST 


For this test the cartridges were fired from a distance of 
20 yards into two sheets of 22-gauge galvanized sheet metal. 
The 2 by 3 foot sheets were mounted 2 inches apart on six 
%-inch bolts and held in place by nuts front and back. 

The sheet metal was rested on an earth bank which was con- 
structed on a 45-degree angle. The cartridges were fired from 
a prone-rest position. 


PLYWOOD PENETRATION TEST 


For the plywood penetration test, the bullets were fired point- 
blank at a distance of 15 feet into eight sheets of %-inch 5-ply 
Simpson Douglas fir plywood, 24 by 24 inches. Each sheet was 
separated and nailed to four 1z-inch square redwood blocks. 


ACCURACY TEST 


Accuracy tests were conducted on an outdoor range during 
daylight hours. The bullets were fired point-blank from 25 yards 
into NRA official 25-yard targets #B-15. From a bench-sandbag 
rest with the shooter seated, the revolver was sighted in each 
time on the same portion of the target for each shot. The revolvers 
were cleaned and inspected for leading prior to the beginning 
of each of the tests. The shooter was the same for each test and 
took frequent rest breaks in order to reduce the effect of fatigue. 
Two targets were printed for each type of round. The scores of 
the two targets were then averaged for a final score. Distances 
between the two farthest points were measured center-to-center 
and given a numerical value in inches. 


TRAJECTORY CHART 


The chart gives the approximate range capability of each 
cartridge if it were fired horizontal to, and 5 feet above the 
ground. 

Laws of gravity state that a bullet, regardless of its speed 
and weight, if fired horizontally, will drop 16 feet on its first 
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second of flight. This means that bullet (A) on the chart would 
travel 713 feet in 1 second if it were fired horizontal to, and 
16 feet above the ground.’ 


ACCURACY TEST. 


(From 25 yards at rest, 10 rounds 
furthest prints center to center) 


(A) 
-38 Special 
200 Grn. 
713 FPS 
(B) 
-38 Special = 
158 Gm. 3 3/4 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 35/16 
1166 FPS 
(D) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 2_ 3/4" 
1275 FPS 


—”!h[UhtL”~”CR QE 
210 Gm. 4 5/16" 
1 2 3 4 


(E) 


963 FPS 

{F) 
.41 Magnum nt 
210 Grn. 4 1/4 

1287 FPS 

(G) 
44 Special 
240 Grn. 
725 FPS 

(H) 
.44 Magnum 
240 Gm. 2 10/16 

1510 FPS 

(1) 
.45 Auto Rim 
230 Grn. 2 1/16" 
800 FPS 

(J) 
.45 Automatic 
230 Grn. 214/16" 
805 FPS 


Figure 8. 


*Hatcher, Julian S.: Hatcher's Notebook, 2nd ed., p. 545. 
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The distance of 5 feet was chosen because it is about the 
average discharge height if an officer were to fire from his 
shoulder while standing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tests proved conclusively that the .357 in either cartridge 
(C) or (D) has more shocking power than the. .38 Special, the 


(A) 
.38 Special 
200 Grn. 
713 FPS 
(B) 
.38 Special 
158 Grn. 
980 FPS 
(C) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1166 FPS 
(D) 
.357 Magnum 
158 Grn. 
1275 FPS 


(E) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
963 FPS 
(F) 
.41 Magnum 
210 Grn. 
1287 FPS 
(G) 
.44 Special 
246 Grn. 
725 FPS 
) .44 Magnum 
240 Grn. 
1510 FPS 


(1) 


.45 Auto Rim 


230 Grn. 
800 FPS 


(J) 


230 Grn. 
805 FPS 


.45 Automatic 


TRAJECTORY CHART 
(Fired horizontal to, and 5 feet above ground) 


22i ft. 


304 ft. 


362 ft. 


395 ft. 


299 ft. 


399 ft. 


225 ft. 


468 ft. 


250 ft. 
100 200 300 400 
Number of Feet 


Figure 9. 
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41 Magnum in cartridge (E), the .44 Special, and the .45 auto- 
matic or Auto-Rim. The only cartridges possessing more shock- 
ing power (based on explosive effects) than the .357 are the 
41 Magnum in cartridge (F) and the .44 Magnum. 

The .357 cartridge has three times the shocking power of the 
.38 Special with only 17 percent to 29 percent more velocity. 
The .357 has never lived down the statement that it could be 
fired through the trunk lid of an automobile, penetrate the back 
seat, front seat, driver, and still smash the engine. The pene- 
tration tests in this study show that nothing could be further 
from the truth. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Adopt the .357 cartridge with the 158-grain soft-point 
bullet as the standard department cartridge. The cartridge should 
be factory loaded and rated at not more than 1550 ft./sec. when 
fired out of an 8%-inch barrel. 

2. Since 80 percent of our sworn officers already possess .357 
revolvers, the other 20 percent must conform. Adopt the .357 
revolver as standard side arm with not more than a 6-inch 
barrel. Members of the detective bureau must also conform. 

3. Issue factory-fresh ammunition on the first of each year 
at the expense of the department. The cost would be approxi- 
mately $187.00 annually to issue sixty men twenty-four rounds 
each. 


Chapter VI 


A CHANGE TO THE 
SEMIAUTOMATIC PISTOL 


HE LAST alternative developed so far in the search for 
im effective police handgun is the semiautomatic pistol. The 
arguments for and against this weapon as a police handgun have 
raged since its perfection in the early 1900's. 
A letter written to the Ventura police chief by the San Diego 
County sheriff illustrates some of the thinking on this subject, 
as well as being a reflection on the last chapter. ( Ed.) 


March 14, 1966 


Mr. David Patrick Geary 
Chief of Police 

City of San Buenaventura 
52 South Garden Street 
Ventura, California 93001 


Dear Chief Geary: 


In response to your letter of February 18, 1966, I can only 
say that we did lots of research on police handguns, and man- 
aged to come up with a paradox: the .38 Special revolver does 
not do a proper job, but the average police pistol shooter is 
unable to be effectively accurate with a gun that will do a 
proper job. 

Recoil control is a major problem in combat pistol shooting 
as are the psychological factors which cause a man to “flinch” 
or “jerk” his shots. The greater the recoil and blast the more 
severe the tendency to “flinch.” 

We came to the conclusion in our office that if a man could 
shoot a heavy caliber gun he could carry it. Either the .38 Special 
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or .44 Special is considered uniform for the San Diego Sheriff's 
Office, but a man must qualify with his duty gun. 

In my opinion based on several years of combat pistol com- 
petition, the .45 government automatic is the best combat hand- 
gun in the world, but it has one major drawback which makes 
it unacceptable for police service, that being the safety factor. 
If you carry it cocked and locked with a round in the chamber 
it is as fast as any revolver on the draw and faster in its rate 
of fire at close range. The problem comes in having a relatively 
inexperienced shooter handling a cocked automatic pistol. I’m 
sure the accidental discharge rate would rise rapidly (as might 
injuries). The services have had lots of trouble with accidental 
discharges, and they don't allow their men to carry a round in 
the chamber. 

That brings up another point. If the .45 auto is carried with 
the chamber empty it would take much longer to get into action 
than a double-action revolver since the slide would have to be 
activated and a round fed before the gun could be fired. Ob- 
viously a man with a double-action could get off two or three 
rounds in that period of time. 

In conclusion, I can only say that the double-action revolver 
is still the best handgun for police service, but the big bores 
are harder to shoot than the .38 Special. I would say if a man 
can shoot a big gun, and you wish to authorize an alternate duty 
weapon, the .44 or .41 would do fine. If in doubt I would rather 
have a man on my side who can hit the target with a .38 than 
miss it with a .44 or 41. 

If I can be of further assistance to you please feel free to 
contact or correspond with me. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. C. O’Connor, Sheriff 


Elden R. Carl, Jr. 
Range Master 


An opinion contrary to this is expressed by an expert on the 
firearms field who also discounts the reliability of the revolver. 


(Ed.) 
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PERFECT IT AIN’T!* 
George Nonte 


“A revolver is more reliable. In a revolver a malfunction or 
misfire can be corrected (overcome) simply by again pulling 
the trigger. Revolvers will function with any old ammunition. 
Revolvers will function under conditions where a self-loader 
will not.” 

I've heard all those (and it seems hundreds more) claims 
to superiority over the autoloader; heard them often enough I 
almost get a bit nauseous every time they come up. And so often, 
they are uttered (written) by knowledgeable people who cer- 
tainly should know better. But, no, they simply parrot the same 
old line promulgated well over fifty years ago, without ever 
attempting to determine the truth of those bewhiskered com- 
mentaries from out of the past. 

Doubtless some of those claims were true in the distant past, 
but as for today, I say simply, Hogwash (though a less polite 
word comes to mind). This is 1971, not the 19th century! 

Let’s examine the more common of the pro-revolver (con- 
sequently anti-auto) statements and see just how well they stand 
the light of logic. 

“A revolver is more reliable” (than an auto, obviously). This 
rather vague statement appears to mean that the revolver is 
more likely than the auto to fire first and subsequent shots 
when snatched from leather, dresser drawer, or auto glove box. 
Also, that a revolver will produce less malfunctions during a 
given number (several hundred or thousand) of attempts to 
fire. In my experience this simply is not true. By virtue of its 
more complicated design the average revolver has more potential 
malfunctions built into it than an auto. 

Examples: (1) During firing of a number of rounds, unburned 
powder granules drop out of empty cases and lodge under the 
extractor, preventing the cylinder from being closed and locked 
after reloading. (2) Extended firing (sometimes as little as 50 
to 100 rounds) often loosens side plate screws to cause parts 


“Reproduced with permission from the June, 1971, issue of Guns and Ammo 
Magazine. 
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to slip out of position. I once had the entire crane and cylinder 
fall off a gun for this reason as I prepared to reload. (3) Timing 
can go out for no apparent reason, producing misfires or destroy- 
ing accuracy. (4) Burns turn up around firing pin bushings, 
preventing or making difficult cylinder rotation. (5) A light 
accidental impact in the ejector rod will bend it, preventing 
extraction or reloading or cylinder rotation. (6) Vibration will 
loosen extractor rods, preventing closing or opening the cylinder. 
(7) Leaf springs break or take set, inducing misfires or failures 
to fire. (8) Even a moderate impact (dropping) will often bend 
the crane and destroy timing. (9) Exposed, thin barrel and 
cylinder walls are easily dented, preventing loading. (10) Lint, 
dirt, grit, moisture, etc. find many cozy places to enter and 
collect where they eventually cause malfunctions. And on and 
on and on, including the fact that many of a revolver’s vital 
internal parts are small and highly stressed and subject to break- 
age and high rates of wear. 

“A malfunction can be cleared by a pull of the trigger.” Only 
if the malfunction is a simple cartridge primer misfire which 
produces no rearward metal deformation. If the malfunction 
is of the gun, forget it! A mallet may be necessary to open the 
gun, and repairs will normally require the services of a gun- 
smith—while any part in the average auto can be replaced in 
moments. 

“Revolvers will function with any old ammunition.” Again, 
not really so. Overlong cartridges cannot be fired at all, yet can 
be single-loaded in an auto. A hangfire in fast, combat-type DA 
revolver shooting can result in the cartridge firing outside of 
the barrel or into the barrel breech face, with dangerous results; 
a primer-only firing under the same circumstances can (will) 
result in a hopeless jam or bulged or split barrel as the sub- 
sequent round is fired—neither will affect an auto. Thick-rim 
or high-primer cartridges will usually hopelessly jam a revolver, 
requiring a mallet or boot-heel to clear it, yet will usually func- 
tion OK in an auto. Extra revolver ammo carried in leather belt 
loops often becomes too corroded to chamber; not so when 
carried in auto magazines. 

“Revolvers will function under conditions where a self-loader 
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will not.” Such conditions would be hard to find. A revolver 
loaded and ready to fire has a host of openings into which mud, 
dirt, sand, snow, etc. may enter freely to put it out of action. 
Mud or grit under a shrouded extractor rod or the crane will 
prevent closing and firing. Mud in the open chamber throats 
can wreck the entire gun. Grit under exposed cartridge heads or 
the extractor jam the cylinder tightly. The auto shares only one 
such exposed opening with the revolvers, the muzzle. A revolver 
dropped in mud or snow will more often than not require careful 
cleaning before it can be safely fired; the auto only if the 
muzzle becomes clogged. 

These remarks by no means cover the entire field. They are 
not intended to belittle or condemn the revolver, but only to 
point out that it is a long pony ride from being the epitome of 
excellence and reliability so many authorities continue to claim. 
Under ideal conditions it does have an excellent record—but no 
more so than a well-designed and manufactured autoloader. As 
deviation from those pure conditions increases, reliability de- 
teriorates rapidly—more so than with the autoloader. 

It should be adequately clear to any perceptive person that 
reliability is valued above all else in military arms, especially 
under adverse battlefield conditions. Yet, today not a single 
major military establishment has clung to the revolver. Even 
in World War IJ, only Great Britain used a revolver as standard. 
Other nations, the United States included, used revolvers only in 
those instances where sufficient autos could not be obtained. 
Governments all over the world spent millions of dollars in de- 
termining which basic type of handgun produced the highest 
degree of overall reliability. Subsequently, all have discarded 
revolvers for modern autos. At least all are modern except for 
the United States M1911, which is still in very wide service. 

Let’s look at the revolver and its reputation from yet another 
angle: maintenance and the cost thereof. Considering center- 
fire cartridges of comparable power, suitable for military and 
police use, the average shooter cannot accomplish even minor 
revolver repairs; the services of a skilled gunsmith are required 
for anything more than replacement of stocks. Yet, virtually 
every part on most autoloaders can be replaced by the shooter 
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with no more tools than a screwdriver or two and a punch or 
nail. 

Professional repairs cost money. A replacement auto barrel, 
in one instance, costs $13 and is quickly installed at home; the 
revolver barrel costs $16 and at least $10 more for gunsmith 
installation. Quite a difference, no? 

In the area of original cost, the higher powered revolvers 
and self-loaders of comparable quality and utility are generally 
about equal. For example, the Colt Mark III Lawman and Colt 
Commander (both fixed sights) are within ten to fifteen bucks 
of each other, as are the S & W M39 auto and Combat Master- 
piece—both adjustable sights. Considering lower powered car- 
tridges, especially the rimfires (again, comparable quality) 
autos can often be produced and sold more cheaply than 
revolvers. 

All this doesn’t make the revolver bad, even in its antiquated 
single-action form. It’s not perfect, to be sure, but then it’s far 
from coming to the end of its road. It does have an edge over the 
auto in some respects and where those areas are important to 
the pistolero, choice of the revolver is a foregone conclusion. 

A few examples: (1) A revolver of a given caliber can be made 
more compact than a comparable auto of the same power. Tak- 
ing the .38 Special, for instance, and comparing it with the 9 mm 
Parabellum, we find the smallest and most compact autos to be 
the S & W M39 and the Star “Starlite.” Both are much larger 
and more difficult to conceal than a petite S & W “Bodyguard,” 
Charter Arms “Undercover,” or several other 2-inch barrel cylin- 
der guns. Mechanically, the auto simply doesn’t lend itself to 
the paring-down easily accomplished on the revolver. (2) Con- 
versely, it is a relatively simple matter to extend the barrel or 
change butt size and/or shape on a revolver to adapt it to 
various uses, not so with the auto. (3) As for power, practical 
size and mechanical limitations allow far more leeway for 
cartridge size in the revolver than the auto. This is made abun- 
dantly clear by the fact that there are no commercially successful 
autoloaders made for long, powerhouse cartridges such as the 
357, .41, and .44 Magnums, or for old perennial favorites like 
the large-size .45 Colt and .44 Special. 
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The professional handgunner, be he police officer or high-level 
competitive shooter, often has stringent requirements which 
make mandatory the use of the several different guns of both 
types. The casual shooter, on the other hand, can actually do 
quite well with either type. Revolvers are good; autoloaders are 
good; neither is all bad. 

Unfortunately, so much hogwash has been thrown at the shoot- 
ing public, that the average first-gun buyer often makes his 
choice in the belief that the revolver possesses features and ad- 
vantages it does not. And this bugs me no end, for obtaining 
the gun best suited to one’s needs is the key factor in realization 
of the maximum fun and utility from it. Before an intelligent 
choice can be made, one needs to view the revolver in the light 
of facts, not legend and fiction. 

Let’s not pat the old wheel-gun in the face with a shovel, 
but let’s do begin to place it in proper perspective and quit 
allotting it saintly virtues which it possesses no more than its 
owners may. Many law enforcement agencies have taken a long 
hard look, then switched to the autoloader—and this trend is 
accelerating. Nuff said. 


The major choice with respect to adoption of the semiauto- 
matic pistol is the .45 cal. Model 1911 Colt. This choice is mo- 
tivated by a variety of factors: (1) It is the military service side- 
arm; (2) it is commercially available; (3) parts and repairs are 
available; (4) ammunition and reloading equipment are available; 
and (5) more research has been conducted on its effectiveness 
than other semiautomatic pistols. The thinking of various depart- 
ments which have adopted the .45 automatic will be of interest 
to the reader. (Ed. ) 


EL MONTE SELECTS THE .45 CAL. AUTOMATIC* 
W. G. Wheelright 


On February 2, 1966, the El Monte Police Department in El 
Monte, California, broke American law enforcement tradition 


dating back to the early 1900's by adopting the Colt .45 cal. 


*A research report developed by a graduate student in a college course. 
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automatic as its service weapon, displacing as inadequate the 
.38 Special revolver. 

This paper will deal with why the El Monte Police Depart- 
ment deemed a change necessary and above all, why the .45 
automatic was chosen above all the alternatives. 


The Need to Replace the .38 Special Revolver 


Although at the time of its introduction to the police in the 
early 1900’s, the .38 Special revolver was a weapon with many 
advantages, it has since been proven inadequate time and time 
again. 

There are several case histories available that clearly indicate 
that the .38 Special cartridge just does not hit hard enough. The 
outstanding study was conducted by the United States Army 
during the Philippine Insurrection of 1899. Here it was observed 
that the natives, while under the influence of drugs, in common 
use in the Philippines, were able to remain standing and in 
many instances able to continue fighting even though being hit 
several times by .38 cal. projectiles. A more recent study by 
Professor Allen P. Bristow stated “In repeated instances, both 
criminals and officers who were shot with the .38 Special were 
able to continue the gunfight or flee. In a number of cases, the 
shooting of the officer was accomplished by a criminal who had 
been shot several times by the officer.”* Professor Bristow in- 
cludes six case histories of actual gunfights between police of- 
ficers and suspects wherein the suspect, even though shot one or 
more times by the officer, was able to continue his activities. 

The above cases were interesting, but not too close to home. 
Research was conducted into shooting incidents involving El 
Monte police officers, and within a couple of months, two out- 
standing shooting incidents confirmed what had been alleged 
in the Army report and Professor Bristow’s. In June, 1966, a 
robbery suspect shot two times in the forehead and once in the 
leg was still able to return the officer's fire, and had he not run 
out of ammunition would have possibly wounded or killed an 


*Bristow, Allen P.: Which cartridge for the police? Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, June, 1962. 
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officer who was caught reloading his weapon. The suspect had 
to be physically subdued. The second incident involved a bur- 
glary suspect in August, 1966. Even though he had been shot in 
the chest at close range (approximately 10 to 20 feet) he was 
able to attack the officer and had to be subdued physically. 

The above incidents culminated the research and it was con- 
cluded that the .38 cal. Special (158-grain) cartridge was not 
adequate for use by the El Monte Police Department. When 
you consider that “the service weapon was made primarily to 
kill with, we must keep in mind that the weapon shall be used 
for this purpose.” 

Once it was decided that the .38 Special cartridge with its 
980 ft./sec. muzzle velocity and muzzle energy of 250 ft.-lbs. 
was not satisfactory, the next problem which arose was, what 
are the alternatives available which offer greater knockdown 
and firepower. 


What Were the Alternatives? 


Since it had been shown that the weapon had to furnish both 
a caliber of bullet with greater knockdown ability and greater 
combatability or firepower, the .38 cal. revolver with hotter 
loads was eliminated at the first turn. The hottest shell available 
in .38 cal. was the 200-grain cartridge with a muzzle velocity of 
730 ft./sec. and 236 ft.-lbs. muzzle energy. This wasn’t appre- 
ciably better than the standard .38 Special cartridge. It became 
evident that Magnums, hollow-points, and even automatic pis- 
tols would now have to be considered. 


307 Magnum Revolver 


The first weapon considered of the .38 Special class was the 
.397 Magnum revolver. This was a natural first consideration, 
since most E] Monte police officers already carried a .357 cal. 
but had to use standard ammunition. 

The .357 Magnum displayed several advantages over the .38 
cal. Special. 


*Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department Manual, Firearms Section. 
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1. The .357 Magnum muzzle velocity was approximately 1400 
ft./sec. with a 158-grain projectile compared to the 980 it./sec. 
exhibited by the 158-grain .38 Special cartridge. 

2. The .357 Magnum muzzle energy was approximately 700 
ft.-Ibs. compared to the approximately 250 ft-lbs. with the .38 
Special cartridge. 

In the evaluation of the so-called advantages of the .357 Mag- 
num, it was determined that although it could provide approxi- 
mately 180 percent more knockdown power through its increase 
in muzzle energy, the 43 percent increase in velocity would make 
it a hazardous weapon to use in a city like El Monte with a 
population of near 67,000 in less than a 9 square mile area. A 
comparative penetration example would be a .38 cal. bullet fired 
from a 4-inch barrel at a distance of 20 feet from a series of 20- 
gauge steel partitions set 4 inches apart and being stopped by 
the second partition.» The .357 Magnum on the other hand is 
stopped by the fifth partition. The high muzzle velocity coupled 
with the fact that the .357 Magnum could not offer better 
combatability were the main factors which lead to its dis- 
qualification. 


Hollow or Soft-Point Bullets 


The next consideration given was to that of hollow-points, 
but they were quickly disqualified based on previously indicated 
reaction by the public. Further, the Geneva Convention out- 
lawed the use of “dum-dum” and hollow-point bullets as in- 
humane. 


41 Magnum Revolver 


The .41 Magnum revolver was the next step up from the .357 
Magnum in the revolver class and was a brand new entry into 
the firearms field. It was billed as being the ideal police re- 
volver. With a larger diameter and heavier bullet, the 210-grain 
Magnum had a muzzle velocity of approximately 1400 ft./sec. 
and a muzzle energy of almost 1000 {ft.-lbs. To compare the 


*Test conducted by Lt. D. A. Betz, Inglewood Police Department, 12/8/67. 
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penetration of the .41 Magnum with the .357 Magnum, a test 
similar to the one above was conducted.* A 210-grain .41 Mag- 
num fired at 15 feet point-blank range penetrated eight 22- 
gauge steel plates while the 158-grain .357 Magnum penetrated 
only seven of the plates which were placed 2 inches apart. 

The .41 Magnum revolver was not considered because it 
seemed to magnify the disadvantages of the .357. 


44 Magnum Revolver 


The .44 Magnum was never really considered. The statistics 
will be discussed for the purpose of lending additional informa- 
tion to this report. Although the .44 Magnum is larger in diameter 
and weight than the .41 Magnum, it has a muzzle velocity of 
approximately 1400 ft./sec. and a muzzle energy of approxi- 
mately 950 ft.-Ibs. In the same test as run above with the .357 
Magnum and .41 Magnum, the .44 Magnum bullet penetrated 
nine of the ten metal sheets. 

The above penetration test and lack of combatability would 
have been the main factors for rejection if the .44 Magnum had 
been considered. 


45 ACP Revolver 


Since muzzle velocity seemed to be one of the main factors 
to consider, the .45 ACP revolver was considered. Using the 230- 
grain ACP bullet with a muzzle velocity of approximately 690 
ft./sec. (less than half that of the Magnums above) and a muzzle 
energy of 880 ft.-lbs., very near the knockdown power of the 
Magnum loads, this weapon was the first revolver which was 
ever seriously considered. Penetration amounted to only four 
metal sheets in the same test as run above with the 44 Magnum. 

After determining that penetration was no longer a problem, 
the gun’s combatability was scrutinized and it was here that the 
45 ACP revolver was rejected as unsuitable. To load the .45 


‘Test information supplied by David C. Rick in his 1967 writing of Handgun 
Cartridge Tests. 
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ACP cartridge into the cylinder, it was necessary to carefully 
place a fiber half-moon in the ridges at the butt of the cartridge 
to keep it from sliding through the cylinder. This proved to be an 
impossible task under pressure and deemed the weapon unsatis- 
factory for use by the El Monte Police Department. 


.45 ACP Automatic 


The foregoing evaluation led to the conclusion that the .45 
cal. automatic would be the best all-around weapon to use. The 
automatic seemed to be the logical choice. In virtually every 
test of firepower conducted, the automatic won hands-down. 
One of the most revealing tests observed was conducted by 
Jeff Cooper, an editor for Guns © Ammo Magazine and author 
of such books as Fighting Hand Guns and The Complete Book 
of Modern Hand Gunning. During this demonstration, Ray 
Chapman, shooting a government model automatic at a one- 
half size silhouette target at 7 yards for 25 seconds, was able to 
place fifty-seven shots into the target. It is interesting to note 
that the FBI combat course with the revolver requires only 10 
shots under the same conditions with a full-size target. With 
demonstrations and tests such as this, it became apparent that 
there is no comparison in the firepower of the revolver and the 
automatic. 

The .45 cal. ACP 230-grain jacketed bullet has approximately 
1000 it.-lbs. of muzzle energy (due to the large diameter) and 
approximately 800 ft./sec. as muzzle velocity. The range is not 
excessive, but penetration tests as above indicated that .45 ACP 
would penetrate five of the partitions in the above test. The slow 
muzzle velocity and penetration factors coupled with high muz- 
zle energy made it clear that here was a bullet with tremendous 
knockdown or shock power. 


9 mm Automatic 


To round off the automatic considerations, the 9 mm auto- 
matic was investigated. Research information gathered by Ingle- 
wood Police Department was evaluated and the results were 
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compared with the findings in the .45 cal. automatic tests. 

9 mm bullets are approximately .35 cal. diameter. Comparing 
the .35 cal. bullet weighing approximately 100 grains with the 
5 cal. bullet weighing approximately 230 grains brought some 
interesting facts to light. 

1. The muzzle velocity of the 9 mm is approximately 1400 
ft./sec. compared to approximately 800 ft./sec. with the .45 cal. 
automatic. 

2. The muzzle energy of the 9 mm automatic is approximately 
400 ft-lbs. compared to the approximate 1000 ft.-lbs. exhibited 
by the .45 cal. ACP automatic. 

Penetration tests of the above 9 mm bullet disclosed that it 
could easily penetrate more than five 20-gauge steel plates at 
20 feet. It could not be determined how many more than five, 
though. As a comparison, the .38 cal. bullet was stopped at the 
second plate while the .357 Magnum bullet was stopped by the 
fifth plate. 

Based on the above, the 9 mm automatic was not considered 
as a service weapon. Although the 9 mm’s combatability was 
comparable to the .45 cal. automatic making it desirable on that 
point, the high muzzle velocity and penetration factors disquali- 
fied it. 


The Choice Was Made 


The service weapon for the El Monte Police Officers would 
be the .45 cal. automatic manufactured by Colt. The weapon 
could be the standard military model or the target grade Na- 
tional Match. 

The El Monte City Council was presented the facts of justifica- 
tion, and on February 2, 1966, the E] Monte Police Department 
officially made the changeover. Each officer received $50 in 
cash from the city toward the cost of the weapon and accessories. 

Each officer was assigned a training period where slides were 
shown to demonstrate field-stripping and cleaning the weapon. 
Each officer had to be able to completely disassemble the 
weapon, clean it, and assemble it before he was allowed to shoot 
it. The complete training session was approximately 8 hours 
long in two or three sessions. 
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The Results 


Range scores on the average were not adversely affected. 
Using the .38 revolver on the Camp Perry course, just prior to 
changing to the .45 automatic, the top three shooters in the El 
Monte Police Department have had an average score of 277.2 
and the bottom three had an average score of 222. After ap- 
proximately six months experience using the .45 automatic, the 
top three had an average of 270.1 (-7.1) and the bottom three 
had an average of 211.3 (-11.3). After approximately twenty- 
three months experience with the .45 cal. automatic, the top 
three have an average score of 277.4 (+.2) and the bottom 
three have an average score of 218.5 (-3.5). 

One further point relative to accuracy: during the past four 
police academy classes at the Rio Hondo Police Academy, El 
Monte police officers have won the top shooting awards in both 
the Camp Perry and combat courses. One of the cadets estab- 
lished a new academy record of 299 points out of a possible 300 
points on the combat course. 

Relative to the weapons dependability, the El Monte Police 
Department has no record of malfunction in actual situations. It 
was found that malfunctions are due to improperly maintained 
weapons, a badly worn weapon, or abused ammunition. 

Regarding the knockdown effectiveness of the .45 cal. auto- 
matic, with only two shooting incidents since the adoption 
of the automatic, the results thus far are 100 percent effective. 
The first incident occurred during an armed robbery of a super- 
market. The suspect turned to fire on the officer, the officer 
got his shot off first, hitting the suspect in the head at about 
15 feet. The impact knocked the suspect off his feet and he was 
apparently instantly killed. The second incident was a case where 
a psycho was holding two police officers at bay with a butcher 
knife. At this point the officers did not want to use deadly force 
to disarm the subject. As a third officer entered, the suspect 
lunged with the knife. The officer shot the suspect in the hand. 
The single shot knocked the suspect off balance and to the floor, 
disarming him. 

In summary, the .45 cal. automatic has proven itself to be a 
tremendous success with the El Monte Police Department. 
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Officers in general prefer it to any revolver and have the utmost 
confidence in it. 


After the El Monte police adopted the .45 automatic, they re- 
ceived numerous requests for information regarding their choice; 
the following document was developed as a form reply. (Ed.) 


In arriving at the decision to change the duty weapon of the 
El Monte Police Department from the .38 Special revolver to 
the .45 automatic, two things were considered to be of utmost 
importance: first, greater stopping power and second, greater 
firepower. 

There are several case histories available that clearly indicate 
that the .38 Special cartridge just does not hit hard enough. The 
outstanding study was conducted by the United States Army 
during the Philippine Insurrection of 1899. More recently, how- 
ever, Professor Allen P. Bristow (Cal State, Los Angeles) writing 
in his article, “Which Cartridge for the Police,” published in the 
June, 1962, issue of the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, stated, “In repeated instances both criminals 
and officers who were shot with the .38 S & W Special were able 
to continue the gunfight or flee. In a number of cases, the shoot- 
ing of the officer was accomplished by a criminal who had been 
shot several times by the officer.” Professor Bristow includes six 
case histories of actual gunfights between police officers and 
suspects wherein the suspect, even though shot one or more 
times by the officer, was still able to continue his activities. 

These cases influenced our decision; however, two of our own 
cases influenced us even more. One involved a robbery suspect 
shot twice in the forehead and once in the leg who was still 
able to return the officer's fire and who finally had to be subdued 
physically. The second incident involved a burglary suspect who, 
even though shot in the upper chest area, had to be subdued 
physically. When you consider that the primary reason a police 
officer shoots someone is to stop him from doing whatever he 
is doing immediately, you have to question the effectiveness of 
the .38 Special cartridge. After arriving at the conclusion that 
the .38 Special was not doing the job, we considered several 
other cartridges, including the several Magnum cartridges avail- 
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able which we rejected primarily on the basis of too much pene- 
tration for safety in a congested area and hollow-point or soft- 
nose cartridges which we rejected on the basis of acceptability 
to the public. 

The foregoing led us to the final conclusion that the .45 
would be the best all-around cartridge for our use. At this point 
we began to consider the relative advantages of the .45 auto- 
matic and the .45 revolver. The question of firepower then be- 
came a major factor in our deliberation. In virtually every test 
of firepower conducted or witnessed, the automatic won hands- 
down. One of the most revealing tests observed was conducted 
by Jeff Cooper, an editor for Guns & Ammo Magazine and au- 
thor of such books as Fighting Hand Guns and The Complete: 
Book of Modern Hand Gunning. During this demonstration, Ray 
Chapman, shooting a government model automatic at a one-half 
size silhouette target at 7 yards for 25 seconds, was able to place 
fifty-seven shots into the target. It is interesting to note that the 
FBI combat course with the revolver requires only ten shots 
under the same conditions with a full-size target. With demon- 
strations and tests such as this, it became apparent that there is 
no comparison in the firepower of the revolver and the automatic. 

Many persons who readily admit to the fact that the .45 auto- 
matic is far superior to the .38 revolver in both firepower and 
stopping power, still continue to resist changing to the auto- 
matic on the grounds of safety, dependability, and accuracy. 
Experts in the field who have tested the .45 automatic, however, 
state and are able to demonstrate that the automatic offers not 
only stopping power and firepower but also extreme ruggedness, 
simple maintenance and great reliability. In addition, slightly 
modified, it is also capable of extreme accuracy. As far as the 
safety factor is concerned, in untrained or unfamiliar hands, the 
automatic is more liable to accidentally discharge than the re- 
volver. Police officers are, or should be, well trained in the care 
and use of handguns, particularly their own. We have never had 
occasion to see anything that would label the weapon as unsafe, 
only those handling it. Further, as far as the .45 automatic not 
being dependable due to malfunctions, we have found that the 
malfunctions are due to an improperly maintained weapon, a 
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badly worn weapon, or abused ammunition. 

It may be of interest to you to know that using the .38 re- 
volver on the Camp Perry course, just prior to changing to the 
45 automatic, the top three shooters in our department had an 
average score of 277.2 and the bottom three had an average 
score of 222. After approximately six months experience using 
the .45 automatic, the top three had an average of 270.1 (-7.1) 
and the bottom three had an average of 211.3 (-11.3). Now, 
after approximately twenty-three months experience with the 
45 automatic, the top three have an average score of 277.4 
(+.2) and the bottom three have an average score of 218.5 
(-3.5). 

Referring back to the third paragraph, it is interesting to note 
that in the two cases where we have had to shoot a suspect 
since changing to the .45 automatic, they were not able to offer 
any further resistance or return the officer’s fire as they were 
knocked down on impact. 

One further point that you might be interested in is the fact 
that in four of the last five academy classes held at Rio Hondo 
Junior College, cadets from the El Monte Police Department 
have won the top shooting awards in both the Camp Perry and 
combat courses. One of the cadets established a new academy 
record of 299 out of a possible 300 on the combat course. 


The Torrance Police Department made a similar decision and 
their research report contains several additional case studies, 
comparisons and recommendations (provided to the author by 
the department). ( Ed.) 


OPTIONAL USE OF .45 CALIBER SEMIAUTOMATIC PISTOL 
BY THE TORRANCE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Submitted by Officer Donald Henry, rangemaster; Officer 
Michael Dersham, Planning and Research Division; and Officer 
Clayne C. Virgin, chief's adjutant. 

Requests for research were submitted to the Planning and 
Research Division by numerous personnel of the department. A 
formal research request was submitted by Captain Nash and 
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received in Planning and Research 16 Aug. 68 by Sergeant 
Snyder (file #849). The request was for research proposing a 
change of weapons carried by departmental personnel. This 
proposal is a request that officers be permitted to carry the .45 
semiautomatic pistol on an optional basis in place of the .38 
caliber revolver. 

Analysis of this request will be in the following areas and each 
will be covered in detail later in the report: 


I. Reasons for the change 
II. Cost factors 
III. Availability 
IV. Training 
V. Reliability 
VI. Accuracy comparison 
VII. Ballistic comparison 
VIII. Weapon safety 
IX. Comments from departments carrying the .45 or other 
semiautomatic 
X. Recommendation and specifications 


I. Reasons for the change—Upon receiving the request for re- 
search, a survey of departmental officers and staff was con- 
ducted. Eighty returned opinions on the change. 

The results are as follow: 

1. 85 percent of the eighty officers and staff were in favor 
of making a change to .45 caliber semiautomatic pistols 
on an optional basis only, due to the cost factor. 

2. 10 percent of the eighty were opposed to any change, 
reasons consisting mostly of the cost of weapons, leather 
gear and the cost of changing reloading equipment and 
range facilities. 

3. 5 percent of the eighty were undecided or had no 
opinion. Among this 5 percent, the most felt that the .38 
caliber revolver was not doing the job as far as stopping 
power, but had no interest in any change due to their 
assignment or the costs for the change. 

Officers desiring the change felt the .38 caliber revolver had 
poor impact shocking power, slow reloading time and less fire- 
power than the .45 caliber semiautomatic. 
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Research indicated that lack of stopping power and limited 
firepower were valid objections to the .38 caliber revolver. Pro- 
fessor Allen P. Bristow writing in his article, “Which Cartridge 
for the Police?” documents six case histories of actual gunfights 
wherein the suspect, even though shot one or more times by 
the officer, was still able to continue the gunfight.’ 

From our own case records, here are three different gunfight 
or shooting incidents: 

DR 19668-68. Officers made a traffic stop and were taking the 
suspects from the vehicle. One suspect made a furtive movement 
with his hand to the inside of his jacket. The officer fired one 
shot from his .38 caliber 6-inch revolver striking the suspect in 
the left shoulder area. The suspect stated that he heard the gun 
fire and did not realize he was shot until shortly thereafter he 
observed blood running down the front of his shirt. The doctor 
stated that it was a through and through wound in the left 
shoulder, front to back. X-rays and doctor’s report showed no 
internal damage to organs. The cartridge fired was a .38 Special 
Super Vel. Weapon was an S & W K.38 6-inch revolver. The 
travel of the bullet was from the officer’s revolver, passing 
through the suspect’s left shoulder, then traveling some distance 
striking a trailer house, passing through the trailer house wall 
into the kitchen area, then striking a cabinet door passing through 
same and coming to rest in a blanket within the cabinet. It 
should be noted that the bullet never expanded and that the 
distortion to the nose was not larger than the diameter of the 
bullet. 

DR 9977-68. A sergeant, working as a field supervisor and re- 
sponding with the field units to a “211 PC Armed Robbery just 
occurred” call at a small market, observed a subject fitting the 
description of one of the suspects described in the radio broad- 
cast. Upon sight of the police vehicle, the suspect ran from the 
location between the houses. The sergeant gave foot pursuit, 
ordering the suspect to stop. The suspect stopped, pulled a pistol 
from his waistband firing one shot striking the sergeant in the 
waist area. (Sam Brown cartridge case.) 








*Bristow, Allen P.: Which cartridge for the police? Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, 54:1, March, 1963. 
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The sergeant drew his service revolver, an S & W .38 Special 
4-inch, firing six shots from a distance of about 8 feet. (The 
coroner’ report stated the suspect had sustained four gunshot 
wounds, two of the abdomen and two of the left upper arm. One 
shot of the abdomen had passed through his body and the other 
passed through his body and lodged at the spine area. Of the 
two arm wounds, one entered the upper arm, passing into the 
body at approximately a 45-degree angle, and passing through 
the heart. The second wound indicated a wound of the upper 
left arm entry, exit shot, and then entry into the chest area and 
into the heart. Three spent bullets were recovered during course 
of autopsy. ) 

The suspect, though fatally wounded, remained standing, 
firing four or five further shots at the sergeant as he ran for 
cover behind the police vehicle to reload his service revolver. 
The suspect then fell to the ground and again came to his feet, 
pointing his pistol at the sergeant before finally collapsing. 

It should be noted that the sergeant’s revolver was an S & W 
.38 Special 4-inch. Ammunition was Super Vel .38 Special. The 
suspect's revolver was a .38 S & W; ammunition was of a ball 
type. The bullet striking the sergeant in the cartridge case did 
not penetrate through the Sam Brown belt. One of the suspect's 
bullets shot through the sergeant’s left pant leg and another 
struck the police unit. 

DR 16613-68. Two officers, A and B, working detectives and 
making foilow-up investigations, go to the suspect’s residence 
and are let into the residence by the suspect’s wife. Once inside, 
the officers are making their search of the rooms for the suspect. 
The suspect is able to get the drop on Officer A (holding the 
officer at gun point). Officer A, being held at gun point, was 
able to get the information to his partner, Officer B, by stating 
to the suspect, “Are you going to shoot me with that gun?” The 
suspect’s answere was, “I certainly am.” Officer B drew his 
service revolver and moved into a position firing three shots 
from his .38 Special. The suspect remained standing and firing 
his .45 semiautomatic at the officers. Officer A was struck one 
time in the abdomen by the suspect’s fire and fell to the floor. 
The suspect, using the corner wall for cover, continued firing at 
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Officer B. Officer B was able to crawl to Officer A and pull him 
to safety. In so doing, Officer B fired two more shots into the 
groin area of the suspect. The suspect still returned shots at the 
otficers. Assistance was called, and upon arrival, Officer B and 
two other officers went back into the bedroom area to apprehend 
the suspect. The suspect continued his fire upon the officers. All 
officers opened up fire with shotguns and pistols, apprehending 
the suspect. 

Note: Officer A was killed, without firing a shot, by one .45 
semiautomatic bullet. Officer B had struck the suspect with at 
least five .38 Special Super Vel bullete from his Colt 4-inch 
revolver. The suspect continued firing upon the officers until he 
was overpowered.” 

These three cases of our own department show that the .38 
Special revolver will not deliver the stopping power needed. The 
one case shows very strongly the stopping power of the .45 
semiautomatic. 

Smith & Wesson, in a press release dated September 10, 1964, 
advertising the new .41 caliber, states that the .38 Special is an 
outdated caliber and falls short in stopping power.® 

The United States Government had a rude awakening in 1901 
in the Philippines when the .38 Long Colt was discovered to be 
ineffective as a man-stopper. Many GI’s were wounded or killed 
by machete-wielding Moros after the hopped-up Moros had been 
hit at least once with the .38. This brought to focus the need for 
a more potent military sidearm. After firing 6000 rounds without 
a malfunction, the John Browning designed .45 automatic was 
accepted. Since 1911, there were minor changes: replacing the 
flat mainspring housing with an arched version, a longer grip 
safety tang to eliminate pinching the hand on recoil, and a 
slightly shorter trigger. The military standards for trigger pull 
were between 5% Ibs. and 6% lbs.; however, many weapons 


“Torrance Police Department Records, DR #19668-68, DR #997-68, and 
# 16613-68. 


*Gunn, W. G.: Texas Police to Get New, More Powerful Revolvers. (President, 
Smith & Wesson, Inc.) September 10, 1964. 
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checked had trigger pull as high as 11 lbs. The trigger pull is the 
chief reason they were difficult to shoot accurately.’ 

This researcher, in an effort to find some reason for the ad- 
verse comments about the .45 semiautomatic, asked questions 
of many persons, of both police and civilian personnel. Many 
critics stated that the .45 is unreliable, inaccurate, too heavy or 
has too much recoil; yet no one can give basis or facts for his 
statements. The best explanation perhaps, is given by author 
John Zemanek, as well as other authors, who state that most 
people are introduced to the .45 semiautomatic under very 
adverse conditions and without prior instruction and familiari- 
zation in use and handling, and therefore gain an unfavorable 
opinion of the .45 semiautomatic. This same author gives the 
best reasons as to where the .45 got the bad name. Here are a 
few points of interest taken from the same article. He notes as 
an answer to the .45 having too much recoil that the women’s 
national .45 caliber rapid-fire record is held by pretty little Gail 
Liberty with a score of 199-7X. She also holds the national .45 
caliber aggregate record with an 878-38X. 

John Zemanek sought to disprove the statement that “the .45 
is useless beyond a spitting distance.” He and his staff shot an 
as-issued GI .45 with a 9-lb. trigger pull, placing every round in 
the bull’s-eye, from a distance of 65 yards. As further proof as 
to distance, they were shooting five out of ten rounds in the kill 
zone of the silhouette at 100 yards.° 

In summarizing the reasons why we should make the change, 
it should be stated that there are many articles by many authors 
all stating the same information. The United States Government 
saw the light way back in 1910. From all the critics against the 
.45, no one has ever stated that it lacks lethal punch that is 
necessary for its intended purpose. The stopping power which 
is lacking in the .38 Special is given with the .45 semiautomatic. 


‘War Department Technical Manual, Ordnance Maintenance, TM 9-1295, Cal. 
.45 Automatic Pistol M1911 and MI9IIAI1. 


*Zemanek, John: The old grey mare is still what she used to be. Guns & Sport, 
p. 42, April, 1968. 
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The primary purpose for a police officer shooting a suspect 
is to stop him from whatever he is doing immediately. Case his- 
tories prove beyond any doubt that the .38 is not doing the job. 
An ideal weapon would be one that disables the suspect with a 
minimum amount of shots. This protects the public from errant 
bullets. It would also protect the police officer and could pos- 
sibly save the life of a suspect if it disabled him sufficiently 
whereby he was not able to engage in further activity. The .45 
with a high impact is more ideal than the .38 in this area without 
endangering the citizens with a Magnum-type bullet with its 
heavy penetration power. 

II. Cost factors—The objection to making the change on the 
basis of cost is valid. Many officers cannot afford the expense; 
therefore, the original proposal of making this an “optional only” 
basis is very sound. This would allow the officers who can afford 
the additional expense to make the change if they desire, with 
no cost to the city except for reloading .45 practice rounds. The 
cost to the officers would be as follows: 

1. $92.00 to $140.00 for the weapon. 

2. $15.00 to $20.00 for the uniform holster. 

3. $9.00 for the double automatic magazine pouch. 

4, $6.75 each for extra magazines. (Note: surplus magazines 
can be obtained for the cost of $2.75 each which are of 
the same quality as new magazines. ) 

Officers owning the government model .45 desiring fine tuning 
and accurization to the weapon could obtain same at the follow- 
ing costs: 

1. $12.50 and up for trigger work and general tune-up. 

2. $34.50 and up for the Smith & Wesson sights and cus- 
tom blueing. 

III. Availability—Weapons are available within thirty days 
at the uniform stores in the Los Angeles area. Leather gear is 
immediately available. At the start of the program the depart- 
ment had 14,000 rounds of .45 caliber ammunition on hand. 
Officers completing the training program have and will be issued 
fifty rounds of ball-type ammunition. The rangemaster has re- 
loads available for practice at a cost of $2.00 per fifty rounds. 
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IV. Training—The training division has set up a three-phase, 
five-hour training program which all officers shall complete 
prior to being allowed to carry the semiautomatic weapon. At 
the completion of the training program, each officer shall receive 
a certification of completion to be entered into his departmental 
personnel record. This training program is as follows: 

Phase 1. Visual and oral training consisting of nomencla- 
ture and weapon safety—2 hours 

Phase 2. Applications and detail stripping of the weapon— 
2, hours 

Phase 3. Discharging the weapon—1 hour 

V. Reliability—For many years police administrators have re- 
jected a change to semiautomatic weapons, based on the fear of 
malfunction. Colt Arms Company conducts periodic tests for the 
United States Government; during these tests, the .45 has fired 
as high as 6000 consecutive rounds without malfunction. Most 
manufacturers in the United States subject their automatic pistol 
production models to the following requirements: 

1. 5000 consecutive rounds without malfunction. 

2. All parts in the weapon must demonstrate a service life 
of 10,000 rounds. 

3. Temperature requirement from —40° to +120". 

Most malfunctions in automatic pistols occur with the small 
caliber weapons, or with reloaded target ammunition.® The Army 
abandoned the revolver because it cannot stand the hard usage 
of combat; it fills with mud; there are too many openings and 
mud gets into the forward ends of the chambers, into the opening 
between the rear face of the cylinder and the recoil plate, into 
the hammer opening and into the trigger opening; the cylinder 
latch fills with mud, and altogether, the weapon is soon out of 
action. 

The revolver is easy to put out of commission. To jam a re- 
volver one has only to grasp the cylinder hard enough to prevent 
it from turning, or jam his thumb between the hammer and firing 
pin. These are some of the reasons the military discarded the 


Bristow, Allen P.: Patrol Administration, pp. 235-236. Bady: Colt Automatic 
Pistols. 
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revolver for the semiautomatic pistol. The .45 semiautomatic 
has three big wars and countless little ones during the past fifty 
years to prove its dependability through mud, snow and ice, 
plus heat.’ 

A staff officer from the Los Angeles Police Department made 
a statement to the Torrance Chief of Police that before he would 
allow his officers to carry the .45 semiautomatic, some investiga- 
tion should be given to the .45 semiautomatic incident of De- 
tective Colin Forbes and Detective Stanley Johnson of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. 

This researcher contacted Officer Wolfer of Los Angeles Police 
Department, Scientific Investigation Division, a man with over 
twenty years of criminal ballistic experience. He stated that he 
had helped in the investigation of two different incidents in- 
volving Detective Forbes, which happened approximately twenty 
years ago, where a .45 semiautomatic was involved. It was 
Officer Wolfer’s opinion that neither incident could be con- 
strued to mean that the .45 semiautomatic is a poor weapon. 
To the best of his memory, both incidents were misfires, no 
jamming, which could have been caused by poor maintenance 
of the weapon, or modifications to the weapon, or bad ammuni- 
tion, or possibly no bullet in the chamber. He also stated that, 
on the contrary, he feels the .45 semiautomatic is a fine weapon. 

Accurized .45’s have borne the brunt of the unreliability 
criticism. The close tolerances that accurized pistols have could 
be a problem if dropped in the mud, sand, etc. Nevertheless, the 
close tolerances are not as critical as you may think. John 
Zemanek tested an accurized Colt Commander which was still 
functionable with mud, sand and twigs in the action.° 


Recommendation 


The rangemaster shall be required to complete a monthly in- 
spection of all .45 weapons prior to the officer’s shooting for 


‘Askins, Capt. William: The sixgun is a clunker. Guns & Ammo, September, 
1968. 
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qualification to ascertain whether all weapons are in proper 
working order. 

VI. Accuracy comparison—Certain objections were raised 
alleging that the .45 semiautomatic is not as accurate as the 
revolver. It has been established that the design of the revolver 
has neither changed nor improved since 1847. The height of 
the revolver sighting plane is too far above the hand to produce 
accuracy without extensive practice. When fired, the revolver 
develops a twisting motion, coupled with barrel rise. This is 
due to the stock-to-barrel angle of 18 degrees versus the auto- 
matic angle which is around 22 to 24 degrees. Ideally, for ac- 
curacy, the barrel should be an extension of the trigger finger, 
i.e. the lower the barrel is in relation to the hand, the more 
recoil absorbed by the arm. Automatic weapons come closer to 
this than do revolvers. Another positive point establishing the 
automatic to be more accurate than the revolver is the fact 
that most revolvers have poor cylinder-to-barrel alignment, 
thereby causing the bullet, when it passes from the oversized 
cylinder to the barrel cone, to shave a flat side on the bullet, 
thus causing the bullet to be unbalanced and travel out of align- 
ment. The S & W Model 1955 .45 revolver and the Colt 1911Al1 
45 automatic were tested at Kelly AFB by the Air Force Ad- 
vanced Marksmanship Unit. Three of each type weapon were 
tested in a machine rest and fired fifty times at a range of 50 
yards. The automatics outshot the revolvers by a considerable 
margin. The automatics had an average group of 1.2 inches. The 
revolvers grouped a much poorer 3.07 inches. (Note: In this test, 
other calibers and weapons were tested. All came out to a 
similar average. ) 

Further comparisons between revolvers and automatics show 
that the revolver loses an average of 37 ft./sec. due to the gas 
blow-by between the cylinder and barrel, as compared to the 
automatics. These chronograph tests were made using the same 
.38 cartridge in two different guns of each type. John Zemanek, 
with many other authors, brings out that the .45 automatic is 
accurate. They show that a good shot can hit the target at 100 
yards using the .45 automatic. Some testing was done at 300 
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yards; however, the bullet had to be lobbed into the target. All 
authors brought out that training and practice is necessary to 
learn to shoot well with the .45 automatic. ” 8 

Pertaining to the accuracy and accurizing the .45 semiauto- 
matic, it was learned that the weapon itself is accurate. The 
difficulty in shooting stems from the hard trigger pull, fixed 
sights and in not knowing how to shoot the weapon. The trigger 
and trigger guard of the .45 military were made for all types of 
combat conditions. The trigger guard is large enough to place 
a gloved finger through. The trigger pull had to be heavy enough 
to avoid accidental firing of the weapon when fired with gloves 
and by inexperienced shooters. The trigger pull is hard; it takes 
a definite movement by the shooter. On the other hand, a target 
shooter is not faced with such adverse conditions and can use a 
weapon with a lighter trigger pull. Many of the early government 
45's had action clearances up to .030”. The large tolerance was 
mainly to allow parts from one weapon to be used on another 
without any adjustments. It was also felt that the weapon would 
function better under combat conditions of dirt, mud, snow and 
ice with the greater tolerances. The later models and the govern- 
ment civilian models of the .45 have much closer tolerances, 
.012”; therefore, for accurizing the newer models, the trigger 
pull, sights and some smoothing of the sliding parts are all that 
are necessary for a highly accurized weapon. The Colt govern- 
ment civilian as manufactured should fill the needs of any officer 
except those who wili be shooting on the pistol team or other 
precision type shooting. An added note: In September, 1967, the 
government civilian weapon was factory accurized to exceed the 
earlier Gold Cup model guaranteed 4-inch group at 50 yards.° 

VII. Ballistics comparison—We were unable to locate a bal- 
listics comparison chart which showed a comparison of weapons 
with the same barrel length and bullet type (ball, lead, etc.). 
For this comparison, we will quote from a chart put out by 
Smith & Wesson. 


*Terrell, Ron: The .45 auto, a versatile veteran. Guns & Ammo, August, 1968. 


*Mr. Tom Feiereisen, Factory Representative, West Coast Representative, Coit’s 
Firearms Division. 
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45 ACP .38 Spec. 
Bullet diameter 4515 in. .359 in. 
Bullet weight 230 grains 158 grains 
Bullet type FMC L 
Barrel length 3 in. 6 in. 
Muzzle velocity 850 ft./sec. 855 ft./sec. 
Muzzle energy 369 ft.-lbs. 256 ft.-Ibs. 

TABLE X 


TABLE OF RELATIVE STOPPING POWER AND RECOIL 
FIRED FROM REVOLVERS 


Weight of Approx. Relative Index Relative Recoil 
Bullet Velocity Stopping Stopping Power  (foot- 
(grains) (ft. per sec.) Power .38Spec.=100 pounds) 
.38 Special 158 855 14 100 3.3 
.38 Special 
Hi Speed 158 1085 17 129 5.6 
45 Auto-Rim 230 805 29 214 4.3 


Notes: Stopping power values based on Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher’s formulas. 
These formulas are approximate, but they do represent the best method presently 
available for comparison of bullet stopping power. 


Following is a distance comparison showing distance pro- 
jectile traveled when fired 5 feet above and parallel to ground. 
Distance is to point where projectile made contact with ground. 








Bullet 

Weight Distance 
A5 230 grains 248 feet 
38 110 grains 362 feet 


The above comparisons indicate that the .45 bullet is a heavy 
low-speed projectile with approximately 75 percent more impact 
power and approximately 32 percent less range than the .38 
Super Vel. This comparison demonstrates the desirability of the 
A5 cartridge compared to the .38. The low-speed projectile pro- 
tects the citizen from errant bullets due to the shorter range. 
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The additional impact power should disable suspects with the 
minimum amount of rounds. 

VIII. Weapon safety—The caliber .45 automatic Colt pistol 
MI911A1 is a recoil-operated, magazine-fed, self-loading hand 
weapon. This pistol has an inertia-type firing pin and it is im- 
possible for the firing pin to discharge or even touch the primer, 
except on receiving the blow of the hammer. 

The pistol is designed to fire cartridge ball cal. .45 M1911 
ammunition. The magazine holds seven cartridges. The upper 
cartridge is stripped from the magazine and forced into the 
chamber by the forward motion of the slide. The pistol fires once 
at each squeeze of the trigger. When the last cartridge in the 
magazine has been fired, the slide remains open. The rate of 
fire is limited only by the ability of the operator to insert maga- 
zines and to squeeze the trigger. The .45 Colt automatic MI911A1 
is equipped with four mechanical safety features: the safety 
lock or thumb safety, the grip safety, the half-cock safety and 
the disconnector safety. The weapon will not fire without re- 
leasing these safety positions. 

The Colt 1911A1 .45 cal. automatic pistol is one of the safest 
weapons in the world. It is used by seventeen police departments 
in our general area, and by most countries of the free world.® 1° 

IX. Comments from departments carrying the .45 or other 
semiautomatic: 

1. Vernon: Sergeant Shank, rangemaster, was contacted. He 
states that their department is happy with the change 
and has had many positive comments from the public; 
no shooting incidents with the .45. 

2. Montebello: Officer Williams, rangemaster, was con- 
tacted. He stated that 85 percent to 90 percent of the 
officers were carrying the .45 semiautomatic. He stated 
that they have been carrying the .45 semiautomatic as 
an option for just about three years. During that time 
they have had no malfunctions of any type on any of the 
.45’s. He mentioned one incident wherein a motor officer 
went down at a speed of about 70 mph, sliding on his 


*U. S. Army Ordnance Maintenance Manual TM 9-1295. 
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holstered .45, cutting the leather away from the weapon, 
scuffing the weapon, yet the .45 still fired with no mal- 
function. With about six to eight different shooting in- 
cidents, some of which were gun battles between the 
police and suspect, they haven’t had an officer injured, 
and the suspects have been stopped with a single hit 
from the .45. His recommendation was first, training 
(most important). He mentioned that they are using a 
sand barrel in the locker room that the officers point their 
weapons into while clearing or loading the weapon in 
the locker room area. They have had one incident in 
which the officer was clearing his weapon and pulled a 
round off; no injuries. 

El Monte: Officer DeVor, rangemaster, was contacted. 
He states that their department is very pleased with the 
45. Since the change from revolver, they have had one 
shooting incident. The suspect was felled with one shot 
and offered no more resistance. 

Inglewood: 9 mm semiautomatic as optional equipment. 
Lt. Betts, who was contacted, stated that prior to making 
the change they ran an article in the newspaper an- 
nouncing the change. They received no comment from 
the public. Their primary reason for changing to the 
9 mm instead of the .45 was the double-action feature. 
They have had problems acquiring ammunition. Their 
officers have been involved in two shooting incidents. 
One suspect was struck in the chest and knocked fifty 
feet by the impact. Reloaded ammunition and ejector 
rods have been a problem with the 9 mm semiautomatic. 


X. Recommendation and specifications—It is the recom- 
mendation of the Planning and Research Division and the ad- 
jutant to the chief of police that the change be implemented on 
an optional basis. 

In anticipation of this change, the following specifications were 
developed (these are not in manual form): 

I. The weapon shall be a Colt or any other of its patented 


designs, all of which have serial numbers M1911A1, or 
later. No exceptions within the Colt series of the various 
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designs. Weapons shall be blue steel (or Parkerized) in 

color; grips—brown or black; sights—either fixed or ad- 

justable; weapon shall be a hammer type with trigger 
pull not less than 4 pounds. 

2. The cartridge carried in and for this weapon shall be 
new factory-loaded ammunition with noncorrosive 
primer. 

3. a. The holster and clip pouch shall be black leather, 
basket weave in design. No crossdraw, exposed trig- 
ger or clamshell holsters allowed. 

b. Plain clothes officers and officers carrying the .45 
semiautomatic pistol off duty shall use a holster which 
will provide the weapon to be carried cocked and 
locked with a leather strap between the hammer and 
the firing pin. Holsters allowing an exposed trigger 
will be permitted only for off duty and plain clothes. 

4, Each weapon shall be thoroughly checked by the range- 
master. 

d. All officers shall complete the necessary training and be 
certified by the rangemaster before carrying the weapon 
on duty. 


Probably the most comprehensive comparison of the .38 Spe- 
cial revolver and the .45 ACP was developed by Mason Williams, 
writing for Law and Order Magazine. His work was published in 
five parts from October 1970, to February 1971. They are re- 
produced here as one article. (Ed.) 


THE HEENE REPORT* 
Mason Williams 


Ever since the United States Ordnance Department adopted 
the .45 caliber Model 1911 pistol a controversy has existed as to 
which is the better handgun for police use—the revolver or the 
pistol. In Europe, the pistol has long been the standard sidearm 
of both the military and the police, but in this country the re- 
volver has been the basic law enforcement handgun. 


*Reprinted from Law and Order Magazine, with permission of the Copp 
Organization, Inc. 
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Today, more and more departments are taking another look 
at the pistol and this trend appears to be a positive one for the 
majority of departments who have them. Many smaller depart- 
ments have switched from the revolver to the pistol without 
basic problems. Some large departments have special or local 
problems and may never consider such a change although they 
may authorize groups within their departments to carry the 
pistol. 

There appears to be a questioning and a restlessness among 
the younger, highly trained and college-educated personnel of 
law enforcement agencies and these men are not wholeheartedly 
accepting the revolver. They approach the subject of sidearms 
and weapons with an entirely new thinking that is not based on 
the “department tradition” attitude that controls and limits ex- 
perimentation and new ideas in so many areas. They are asking, 
Why not carry the pistol? Are they justified in questioning the 
use of the .38 Special or .357 Magnum revolver? 

In the past there has been a lack of information and records 
comparing the revolver and the pistol. Most departments con- 
sidering a change have had to break their own path to gain the 
knowledge and information necessary to form a decision. For- 
tunately, in January of this year, Officer J. Heene submitted 
one of the most comprehensive reports ever written covering 
the reasons for the adoption of the .45 ACP pistol by his depart- 
ment. I consider this report so important that I have recapped 
it and, using it as a base, will present a series of articles delving 
into the pros and cons of the revolver versus the pistol. In addi- 
tion, I will include a recap of the report of the Illinois State 
Police that lists the reasons why they adopted the 9 mm pistol. 
This series of articles will not and cannot resolve the controversy, 
but it will lay the facts on the line for the first time and make 
all of these facts available to the law enforcement agencies of 
this country. A department will be able to study these reports 
and apply the information to its specific situations, and then 
come to a basic decision without having to spend time and money 
in what, to them, would be an experimental and research project. 

These articles will consider the handguns, the ammunition, 
actual fire fights, training procedures and other details pertinent 
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to a factual understanding of the revolver and the pistol. The 
first article in the series will deal with the cartridges covered in 
the Heene Report, the .38 Special and the .45 ACP. It will deal 
with velocities, bullet performance and the effect of barrel length 
on velocity and bullet performance. All police-type ammunition 
will be fired and used in these tests. Throughout this series I 
will attempt to keep personal comments to a minimum and deal 
solely with facts. 

Officer Heene deserves a lot of credit for assembling this 
information. If this were a book, I would dedicate it to him. 

Officer Johne Heene, of a southern California police depart- 
ment, submitted a report on January 8, 1970, that explained the 
need for a new handgun for his department. 

He recommended changing over to the Colt Model 1911 .45 
ACP pistol because the department’s handgun, the .38 Special 
revolver, lacked both stopping power and rapid reloading. Police 
have become more and more involved in shooting in recent years 
and too many officers have been killed or injured due to limited 
firepower and lack of stopping power. Officer Heene has gone 
into a great deal of detail and research in order to justify his 
recommendation that his department adopt the .45 ACP Model 
1911 pistol. The Heene Report deals solely with the .38 Special 
cartridge and with the .45 ACP cartridge. No other calibers were 
considered. 


History of the .38 Special 


In order to factually evaluate the two cartridges, the .38 Spe- 
cial and the .45 ACP, it is necessary to understand the back- 
ground of each. The .38 Special came into existence over seventy 
years ago as a more powerful black powder cartridge to replace 
the .38 S & W and the .38 Colt New Police, both of which had 
become relatively ineffective for law enforcement use. 

The .38 Special became popular overnight with its increased 
stopping power and slightly heavier bullet. It remains an 
anachronism in today’s world, but hangs on because of the vast 
quantity of .38 Special revolvers. There is no ballistic justifica- 
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tion for its having been carried by law enforcement officers for 
the past thirty years. 

Unfortunately, too few officers appreciate the variations in 
.38 Special ammunition. To say that “the .38 Special failed to do 
the job... .” is a half-truth. We are no longer dealing only with 
a single black powder loading. Remington lists six different 
loadings. Winchester lists seven. An officer carrying standard 
Remington police service cartridges in his 4-inch barrel service 
revolver would be at a distinct disadvantage against a criminal 
carrying a 6-inch barrel revolver firing Norma 110-grain high- 
velocity, hollow-point, jacketed bullet cartridges. Therefore, it 
is important, when discussing ammunition, to specify both the 
barrel length and the specifications of the ammunition plus 
velocity and bullet performance. Otherwise the discussion would 
be meaningless. 


Cartridge Evaluation 


I, therefore, believe it to be vital to first list specifications 
covering all .38 Special ammunition with the exception of mid- 
range and target loadings. Super Vel Cartridge Corporation, 
Shelbyville, Indiana, has one of the most modern and completely 
equipped ballistic laboratories in the country and they agreed 
to handle all of the tests for this series of articles. They pioneered 
the use of Duxseal for bullet evaluation tests. 

Space does not permit a photographic listing of the plaster 
of paris casts of the bullet channels. These can vary and still 
show identical volume by weight of water. Departments who 
wish detailed data should contact Super Vel for this information. 
A long thin bullet channel can hold the same amount of water as 
a short, fat channel. Because of this, departments should evaluate 
a specific load by actually firing the test themselves. 

Duxseal may be purchased from any large plumbing supply 
house. It is made by Johns-Manville and the test blocks should 
be formed into 6 by 6 by 6-inch blocks weighing 10 pounds 
using two 5-pound packages of Duxseal. Leave in 65° to 70° 
temperature for at least twenty-four hours after having kneaded 
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the two blocks together into one uniform block. Firing distance, 
20 feet. 

Note that bullet expansion is related to penetration. A bullet 
that expands rapidly due to bullet construction and high velocity 
will not penetrate as far as another bullet of different construc- 
tion and lower velocity. 


Barrel Length 


An increasing number of officers carry a 2-inch barrel .38 
Special revolver. Few officers know the loss of velocity when 
going from a 4-inch barrel to a 2-inch barrel and, when firing 
standard conventional lead bullet, low-velocity ammunition, they 
often wonder why they are unable to put down an attacker. Note 
below the results of firing Remington index 5138, 158-grain lead 
bullet ammunition. 


Colt Det. Spec. 2”—656 ft./sec. 
Colt Official Police 4”—745 ft./sec. 
Colt Python 6”—759 ft./sec. 


Fire fights have shown that 759 ft./sec. for a hard lead 158- 
grain bullet is submarginal velocity. Cut this 100 ft./sec. and 
the officer may well wonder why the criminal can take a cylinder 
full and still fight back. Use of this ammunition for street work 
is definitely open to question and may be one of the reasons 
for the increasing failure of “the .38 Special” to stop criminals. 
The use of the right .38 Special ammunition in the right re- 
volver can give the officer reasonable stopping power. A blanket 
condemnation of the .38 Special cartridge is not valid. 


History of the .45 ACP Cartridge 


Before the turn of the century, if an officer wanted more stop- 
ping power he simply bought a larger caliber handgun. A .38 
S & W revolver could not compete with a .45 Long Colt revolver. 
The larger, heavier slug could outstop the .38 S & W. John Heene 
has therefore concentrated upon the .45 ACP in his report. I do 
not believe that anyone can deny the potential that has been 
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built into this cartridge and, with today’s bullets, it is truly an 
ideal combat handgun cartridge and that is precisely what the 
officer needs. The officer does not require long-range accuracy. 
He wants stopping power. 

The .45 ACP cartridge was developed by Army Ordnance 
based on the combat use of the .38 and the .45 Long Colt in the 
Philippines. Combat experience proved that a powerful, close- 
range cartridge was needed and that an automatic pistol, to 
handle this cartridge, was desirable. While effective, the .45 
Long Colt required too much time for reloading under combat 
conditions and lacked the ability to give the soldier sufficient 
firepower. The .45 ACP cartridge was the result of many years 
of testing and proving. It is a short, large-caliber, high-intensity, 
modern cartridge adapted to modern handgun powders and auto- 
matic pistol mechanisms. As a result it can be loaded with bullets 
ranging from 180 grains up to 230 grains to give high velocities 
or just plain brute stopping power. Even the GI load with its 
full-patch bullet and relative lack of stopping power delivers 
far more impact shock than any .38 Special cartridge. This is 
the fact on which John Heene based his recommendation for a 
changeover from the .38 Special to the .45 ACP. 


Cartridge Evaluation 


There is no wide manufacturing range of .45 ACP ammunition 
similar to that found in the commercial production of the .38 
Special. This is primarily due to Federal Government specifica- 
tions covering this cartridge. The government has always been 
the major purchaser; therefore, its dictates prevail. (Note: No 
working police officer should ever carry match 185-grain at 
770 ft./sec. or match 210-grain at 710 ft./sec. as a service load. ) 
All standard brands fall into the confines prescribed for “service 
ammunition.” This is a commercially available .45 ACP of 230 
grains that chronographs at 830 to 850 ft./sec. velocity. We do 
know of one other loading, a Super Vel 190-grain JHP that is 
rated at 1063 ft./sec. Since it is unique, no comparison comment 
is appropriate. 

The Colt Model 1911 .45 ACP pistol has a 5-inch barrel. The 
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Colt Commander has a 4-inch barrel. Velocity loss in the Com- 
mander runs less than 40 ft./sec. 

The question now arises as to whether the .45 ACP is too 
powerful a cartridge for the average officer to handle. The 
Model 1911 pistol tames this cartridge to enable the officer to 
handle it without difficulty and with confidence. 


Part If 


The revolver remains basically unchanged from its original 
design that is well over one hundred and twenty-five years old. 
It incorporates a cylinder that rotates within a frame to bring 
each individual cartridge in line with the barrel at the front end 
and the firing pin at the rear end. While revolutionary in its 
day and superior to any handgun then in use, the revolver has 
not kept pace with progress in the firearms field although its 
mechanism has been constantly improved and refined. 

The key to the correct functioning of a revolver is the series 
of small parts that bring each cartridge around to a predeter- 
mined place to line up with the barrel throat. Maintaining this 
alignment over a period of years and through the firing of 
thousands of rounds of ammunition requires constant checking 
by highly trained personnel. Lack of alignment can result in 
split throats and occasionally a wrecked handgun. 

Because of its design, the revolver is a relatively open mecha- 
nism. The elements, plus dirt, mud, dust and other foreign matter, 
can enter the spaces surrounding the cylinder or so coat certain 
surfaces that the revolver cylinder cannot be opened or closed. 
The entrance of foreign matter into the interior mechanism can 
be disastrous. It is not possible to readily strip and clean a re- 
volver under field conditions. 

Because of the nature of the revolver design, when the car- 
tridge fires there is a substantial loss of gas before the bullet 
leaves the handgun muzzle. During its passage from the mouth 
of the cartridge case to the handgun muzzle the bullet itself is 
subjected to distortion and abuse. A severe blow against the 
side of a revolver can often result in a misaligned cylinder or a 
sprung crane. Unshrouded ejector rods are vulnerable. 
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The revolver is possibly the safest handgun mechanism ever 
developed. Recent improvements now make the modern re- 
volver almost accident-proof with hammer blocks and other 
refinements. 


Ammunition 


The revolver mechanism does not depend upon ammunition 
for correct functioning. Whatever cartridge lies in the cylinder 
chamber will fire correctly and efficiently every time, providing 
of course that each chamber lines up with the forcing cone. 
There have been many instances in recent years of split forcing 
cones due to misalignment of the chambers and the forcing 
cone. With low-velocity or standard-velocity ammunition this 
misalignment is not necessarily a serious problem but with the 
advent of high-velocity, combat ammunition it cannot be toler- 
ated. Today the maintenance of the revolver becomes a major 
problem with all departments whose men fire regularly. Wear 
will cause the mechanism to “go out of balance” with resulting 
problems. 


Firing 


The average service revolver has been chambered for six 
cartridges thus giving the officer up to six shots that he can fire 
before reloading. Under combat conditions the officer can often 
fail to keep track of the shots fired and discover that his revolver 
is empty. Often he may skip a chamber. These are potential 
trouble spots that must be considered in any evaluation of the 
revolver. 


Reloading 


When empty, the revolver may be reloaded by releasing the 
crane and swinging out the cylinder. Pressing the end of the 
ejector rod theoretically dumps the fired cases but one or two 
empty cases often remain jammed between the rear of the 
cylinder and the top front of the grips. This is not a serious 
fault but it does prolong the reloading cycle. 
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Next, the officer must obtain ammunition and insert the car- 
tridges into the cylinder. Most officers tend to stand still while 
reloading because when moving, reloading becomes even more 
difficult. Thus officers become excellent targets during reload- 
ing process even though they may take the time to partially 
reload with only two or three cartridges. 

The average officer needs from ten to fifteen seconds in 
which to reload his revolver. In the dark or while running or 
moving it can take longer. 


Reliability 


If a revolver is kept mechanically perfect, cleaned, and the 
right ammunition is used, it has been found to be exteremely 
reliable. 


History of the .45 ACP 


Semiautomatic pistols came into general use about seventy 
years ago and, when the Ordnance Department decided that a 
new combat cartridge would have to be developed for use by 
the Armed Forces, based on combat experiences in the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, it specified that the new handgun must be 
a semiautomatic pistol. Colt had supplied handguns to the 
Armed Forces since before the Civil War. Colt was the only 
American manufacturer of handguns to work with John M. 
Browning, the already famous designer of semiautomatic and 
full automatic arms. By 1899 the Colt-Browning .38 caliber 
pistol was actually being produced. Because of this background 
the Ordnance Department turned to Colt for the development of 
their new service pistol. 

After years of competitive trials, Ordnance finally accepted 
the Colt Model 1911 .45 ACP pistol. Since that date, this pistol 
has seen service in two major wars, countless minor wars, Korea 
and Vietnam. It may be considered as the most thoroughly proven 
combat handgun in existence. 


Reliability 


Officer John Heene discussed the .45 ACP with many people 
to discover that there is a vast amount of misunderstanding re- 
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garding the Model 1911 pistol. There are so many half-truths 
floating around that it was difficult to obtain a factual opinion. 
Much of the criticism was hearsay. 

Factually, the smaller the pistol and its caliber, the more ten- 
dency there is toward malfunctions. Conversely, the larger the 
pistol and its caliber the more reliable it is. Too many people at- 
tempt to transfer the faults of the little .22, 32, or .380 pistols 
to the big .45 ACP. This cannot be done. The Model 1911 must 
meet a basic government specification of firing 5000 consecutive 
rounds without a malfunction. All parts must have a service life of 
10,000 rounds. It must function from —40° to +120°. It is the 
only pistol that ever successfully completed the Army Ordnance 
tests. Its original design was so basically sound that no major 
modification has been made since it first went into production. 


The Model 1911 Mechanism 


This pistol fires from a locked breech and the bullet has left 
the muzzle before the barrel and slide unlock, thus preventing 
the escape of gas. The cartridge lies in the chamber line with 
the bore and there is minimum bullet distortion upon firing. 
It is impossible to fire more than one shot at a time because of 
the disconnector that prevents full automatic fire. 

The slide remains open after firing the last cartridge, thus 
showing that the pistol is empty. 

When the pistol is loaded and the slide “in battery” ready to 
fire, the entire pistol is capable of being immersed in mud, dust, 
or even water. Upon being removed it will fire and function 
reliably. In the event that the pistol is so badly coated with 
foreign matter that it should not be fired, it takes less than two 
minutes to field strip, wash and reassemble the pistol. 


The Magazine 


The key to reliable functioning is the magazine. The magazine 
lips control the positioning of the cartridge prior to its feeding 
up the ramp and into the chamber. All Colt magazines are 
specially heat treated and tempered to give long-lasting service, 
but many bargain, cut-rate magazines will fail to provide re- 
liable feeding. Any department that changes over to the Model 
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1911 pistol should enforce a ruling that only Colt magazines 
be used by department personnel. 


The Safety 


This pistol, with a 4%- to 6%-pound trigger pull, has a spring- 
loaded “floating” firing os that is considerably shorter than 
the distance from the = to the rear of the breech. The ham- 
mer may lie flat against the rear of the spring-loaded firing pin 
and the forward end cannot extend as far as the face of the 
breech. When the hammer is at full or half-cock, the spring 
forces the firing pin to the rear so that a portion extends beyond 
the rear of the breech. When struck by the full blow of the 
hammer, the firing pin moves forward against the force of its 
spring with sufficient inertia to impart a solid blow to the primer. 

It is possible to set up a situation where, by dropping the 
pistol muzzle down from a predetermined height onto a con- 
crete floor, the firing pin can be made to indent the primer 
but it is almost impossible to fire the primer. Such a situation 
is so artificial that it must be entirely discounted. 

The Model 1911 has two safeties built into it. The first is the 
grip safety which, at all times, locks the trigger unless the hand 
firmly grasps the grip to push in the grip safety. When the safety 
lock is in the safe position it prevents rotation of the sear and 
hammer, and blocks rearward movement of the slide. The other 
is a manual] safety. When this grip safety is in the safe position 
it prevents rearward movement of the trigger. The long, modern 
commercial manual safety that comes on today’s pistols allows 
the officer to wipe it off as he draws the pistol. 


Cocked and Locked Carry 


The Model 1911 pistol is a single-action pistol. There is only 
one type of trigger pull—short, crisp and with minimum move- 
ment. For this reason an officer need only learn one method of 
handling and firing the pistol. 

This simplicity of motion, backed by the two safeties men- 
tioned above allow the officer to carry this Model 1911 cocked, 
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with the hammer all the way back, the manual safety in the on 
position. The advisability of carrying the Model 1911 “cocked 
and locked” has been debated for sixty years and yet a careful 
investigation of the mechanism of this pistol will reveal that it 
is perfectly safe. Many holster makers now provide a strap that 
passes over the rear of the firing pin to lie between it and the 
the hammer. This is gilding the lily but has no basic fault pro- 
viding it permits the officer to make a clean, fast draw. 


Ammunition 


Being an automatic pistol, the Model 1911 is dependent upon 
its ammunition for correct functioning. It has been designed 
to operate with the GI ball-type of loading. It will, however, 
also function correctly with the many commercial loadings that 
are now on the market. It cannot, obviously, function reliably 
with under-powdered loads, loads using the wrong powder or 
with cartridges using bullets with the wrong nose contour. 


Maintenance 


Because of the nature of its design, the Model 1911 may be 
maintained with a minimum of parts that can be installed by 
any officer who has learned and studied the functioning and 
design of the pistol. Barrels, springs, extractors, firing pins may 
all be replaced within a matter of a couple of minutes. Main- 
tenance of this piece is considerably simpler than that of a 
revolver. 


Firing 

The magazine holds seven cartridges. The officer should load 
one cartridge into the chamber, eject the magazine and replace 
the cartridge in the magazine. This gives him seven cartridges 
in the magazine plus one in the pistol chamber for a total of 
eight shots. 


The officer should then carry two additional, fully loaded 
clips on his belt, giving him a total of twenty-two rounds. When 
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carried cocked and locked, the pistol may be drawn from the 
holster, the safety wiped off and the officer in the Weaver com- 
bat stance all within a period of less than two seconds. If the 
officer does not wish to fire, he may snap the safety back into 
the on position and yet, without changing his grip on the pistol, 
it remains ready to be wiped off again. 

The design of the grip gives the officer only one possible 
grasp of the pistol and this is the right one. He should learn to 
fire using the two-handed Weaver combat stance that dampens 
recoil and pistol] movement. 

The officer should learn to count each shot as it is fired. He 
has seven shots instantly available. Immediately upon firing his 
seventh shot he should dump the empty clip with the thumb 
of his right hand as he reaches for a loaded clip with his left 
hand. With the pistol still held in the ready position, he slams 
the fully loaded clip into the pistol butt. This takes a novice 
less than four seconds. A trained officer can do it in less than 
three seconds, standing, moving, in the dark or in the light. If 
he needs a shot during the reloading cycle he still has a cartridge 
in the chamber of the pistol. 

It is possible for a trained officer to fire twenty-two shots at 
an 18 by 18-inch piece of paper from 20 yards and keep them 
all on the paper in a matter of seventeen seconds. 


Accuracy 


Much has been made of the inaccuracy of the Model 1911 
pistol. It was never designed nor intended to be a long-range, 
super-accurate weapon. Most handgun fire fights take place 
under 25 yards. At that distance the Model 1911 will place its 
shots with pinpoint accuracy. A good shot can move back to 50 
yards and have no difficulty keeping his shots in the kill area of 
the Colt combat target. 


Ammunition Back-up 


It is possible to supply officers in riot or combat situations 
with loaded clips that prevent them from having their handguns 
inoperative. One officer can throw a loaded clip to another 
without leaving cover or scattering cartridges on the ground. 
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Part Ili 


In the following case records of fire fights it is unfortunate 
that we do not have detailed information covering the handgun 
and ammunition. Referring the reader back to Part I, “Ammuni- 
tion,” the phrase “.38 Special” can cover many differing car- 
tridges. The statement, “The cartridge fired was a .38 Special 
Super Vel” becomes meaningless because Super Vel produces 
five so-called police loadings plus a match target loading. The 
use of the wrong bullet would inevitably lead to a complete 
failure of the bullet to do the job. The same reasoning applies 
to all other references to ammunition, regardless of manufac- 
turer. These case histories indicate that lack of stopping power 
and limited firepower were valid objections to the continuing 
use of the .38 Special. 


Number One 


The officer fired one shot from his revolver, striking the sus- 
pect in the left shoulder area. The suspect stated that he heard 
the gun fire and did not realize he was shot until shortly there- 
after he observed blood running down the front of his shirt. 
The doctor stated that it was a through and through wound in 
the left shoulder, front to back. The cartridge fired was a .38 
Special Super Vel. Weapon was a S & W .38, 6-inch barrel re- 
volver. The travel of the bullet was from the officer’s revolver, 
passing through the suspect’s left shoulder, then traveling some 
distance striking a trailer house, passing through the trailer 
house wall, into the kitchen area, then striking a cabinet door, 
passing through same and coming to rest in a blanket. The 
bullet never expanded and the distortion to the nose was not 
larger than the diameter of the bullet. 


Number Two 


The sergeant gave foot pursuit, ordering the suspect to stop. 
The suspect stopped, pulled a pistol from his waistband, firing 
one shot, striking the sergeant in the waist area. The bullet did 
not penetrate the cartridge case and the Sam Brown belt. The 
sergeant drew his revolver, a S & W .38 Special, 4-inch, and fired 
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six shots from a distance of about 8 feet. The suspect, fatally 
wounded with two shots in the abdomen and two in the upper 
left arm, remained standing, firing further shots at the sergeant 
as he ran for cover. The suspect fell to the ground, came to his 
feet, pointing the pistol at the sergeant and then finally col- 
lapsed. Both the sergeant and the suspect fired .38 Special am- 
munition. 


Number Three 


Officer A, being held at gun point, was able to get this in- 
formation to his partner. Officer B drew his service revolver and 
moved into a position from which he fired three shots from his 
.38 Special. The suspect remained standing and fired his .45 
pistol. Officer A was struck one time in the abdomen by the 
suspect’s fire and fell to the floor. While pulling Officer A to 
safety, Officer B fired two more shots into the groin area of the 
suspect. The suspect still returned shots. He continued to do so 
until three officers opened fire with shotguns and pistols. Note 
that Officer A, struck once in the abdomen by the .45 ACP 
bullet, was instantly put out of action. 


Number Four 


The officer gave foot pursuit. The suspect ran around the 
corner of a building, turned and was taking aim at the officer. 
The officer was able to go into a combat stance and fire one 
round. The round struck the suspect through the shoulder at a 
distance of about 30 yards. The suspect turned, and ran another 
20 yards. The officer fired a second, missing the suspect. The 
officer fired a third round, which struck the suspect through the 
right wrist knocking the suspect’s weapon 40 feet. Though shot 
twice with a .38 Special, the suspect again ran and was taken 
to the ground by the officer. The officer’s revolver was a 6-inch 
S & W K-38. 


Number Five 


The officer turned and emptied his revolver at the suspects. 
His shots struck suspect A in the chest and stomach causing him 
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to fall to the floor. Suspect B was shot in the left side and the 
left wrist. The officer's other two shots missed the suspects. 
Suspect A regained his feet and began firing the shotgun. His 
shots killed the officer who was trying to reload and wounded 
several patrons of the bar. 


Number Six 


Autopsy showed that of the .38 Special bullets fired by Officer 
A, only one was a flesh wound; the other shots attained com- 
plete penetration. No bones were broken by these bullets and 
there was little external bleeding. Note that the suspect was able 
to engage in three hours and five minutes of strenuous and ex- 
hausting activity after being shot four times with the .38 Special. 


Number Seven 


Officer A grasped the suspect’s pistol in one hand and held 
it down while drawing his own service revolver with his free 
hand. Officer A then fired five .38 Special rounds at contact 
distance into the chest area of the struggling suspect. The sus- 
pect fell to the ground still clutching the 9 mm pistol. Officer A 
turned to assist Officer B. The suspect then attempted to regain 
his feet and point his pistol at Officer A. Officer A dropped his 
empty revolver (this department required officers to leave the 
chamber under the hammer empty) and lunged for the revolver 
on the belt of Officer B. With this weapon he shot the suspect 
through the head, killing him instantly. Autopsy revealed that 
none of the five .38 Special shots fired into the suspect’s body 
exited. Several ribs were broken, both lungs penetrated and 
there was extensive internal bleeding. Note that although the 
wounds were serious, the shocking effect was not sufficient to 
prevent the suspect from regaining his feet and attempting to 
shoot the second officer. 


Number Eight 


Officer A then observed that Officer B was wounded and 
went to his assistance. Officer B was struck in the forehead by 
a .38 Special which was deflected by the uniform cap brim to 
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the extent that it resulted in only severe flesh laceration. A total 
of fifteen separate bullet wounds were found in the suspect's 
body, eleven of which were inflicted while he was concealed in 
the car. Note that if any one of these eleven rounds had been 
effective, Officer B would not have been later shot in the head. 


It Does Not Do the Job 


The excerpts from the above case histories indicate that the 
.38 Special cannot do the job and yet the foremost requirement 
of a defensive handgun is stopping power. Killing power is 
unimportant. The officer's life depends upon the instant stop- 
ping of the suspect’s activity. The .45 ACP appears to meet this 
requirement. The psychological effect of the Model 1911 pistol 
muzzle has long been overlooked. In one instance, a particularly 
dangerous, often armed and aggressive suspect was spotted 
running out of a supermarket. At the same time an alert was on 
the air reporting an armed holdup at this supermarket. The 
officer left the car and went after the suspect who fled through 
a back alley, then over an 8-foot wall into a backyard. The of- 
ficer waited, because he knew the property owner kept a German 
shepherd. In a moment the suspect came back over the wall, 
hit the ground, took one look at the muzzle of the Model 1911 
45 ACP, flung up both hands, turned around, put his hands on 
the wall muttering “Man, what a big hole.” The suspect carried 
both a revolver and a knife. 

In another instance, “That ain't fair, you got .45’s!” The .45 
ACP has often stopped trouble before it could get started and 
much of this may be attributed to the hole in the end of the 
barrel. This deterrent effect is justifiably considerable. 


Part IV 


When a department authorizes the carrying of the .45 ACP 
Model 1911 Commercial pistol, it should make this change vol- 
untary for present personnel because every department has men 
who are so set in their ways that they could not be correctly 
or safely trained in the use of this pistol. Other men might not 
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be able to afford the changeover as of a specific date due to 
financial problems. While existing personnel should be given 
the option of continuing to use their present handguns or going 
over to the .45 ACP, all new recruits would be started off with 
the .45 ACP and be trained in its use. Later on, any officer who 
wishes to change over should then take the complete training 
course along with recruits. Many departments issue a certificate 
stating that the officer has completed the .45 ACP training 
course. 


Left-Handed Shooter 


The left-handed shooter has three alternatives. He can install 
a new type of left-hand safety that costs around $35; he can 
learn to wipe off the existing manual safety with, perhaps, his 
trigger finger; or he can learn to shoot with his right hand. Each 
officer must decide which is best for him and, as long as he 


can handle the pistol efficiently and safely, the decision should 
be his. 


Civilian Versus GI Pistols 


Many departments allow personnel to use both the Commer- 
cial and the GI version of the Model 1911. I consider this to be 
an unwise decision because of the many variations of the GI 
A5s that may be picked up. Some have short grip safety spurs 
and long hammers. Others have smal! manual safeties. The Com- 
mercial version that is in current production at Colt has a large 
manual safety, a long grip safety spur and a short hammer, thus 
eliminating many of the problems that can arise with the GI 
pistols. 


Training Courses 


One training schedule runs as follows: Phase I: visual and oral 
training consisting of nomenclature and weapons safety—two 
hours; Phase 2: applications and detail stripping of the weapon 
—two hours; Phase 3: discharging the weapon—one hour. 
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This is an excellent beginning, but it appears that the actual 
time spent on the range is far too short. 

It appears that there has been no definite, detailed study of 
how to train an officer in the combat use of the .45 ACP. For 
this reason I would like to insert a training course that I have 
used. 

1. One hour spent discussing the pistol, the ammunition, the 
magazines, the safeties, and mechanical balance of the parts. 

2. One hour spent field stripping and cleaning the pistol and 
illustrating the interchangeability of the parts. During this hour, 
the entire mechanical balance of this pistol is again discussed 
and the importance of never altering this balance is again driven 
home to the officer. 

3. One hour learning how to draw, wipe off the safety, go 
into the two-handed hold, come back to raise pistol and auto- 
matically throw on the safety. The officer must learn how to 
automatically and safely holster the pistol without removing 
his eyes from the “target.” These procedures must become second 
nature to the officer. 

4, One hour at “close combat” firing. The officer starts with 
his pistol loaded, round in the chamber, safeties on and two 
spare loaded magazine in his belt, pistol holstered. 

He is then placed 3 feet in front of a brown sheet of wrapping 
paper 18 by 18 inches square. He then executes the following 
commands: draw—safety off—two-handed hold—fire. This is done 
slowly in about four seconds for the early stages. After placing 
the first shot on target, he steps back one full pace and repeats 
the routine. For the following shot he moves back another pace. 
Each shot strikes the target, thus giving him a basic confidence 
in his ability to hit. Each shot is fired from a draw. 

By the time the officer has fired a full magazine, plus the 
round in the chamber, he has moved back eight full paces, 
thereby reaching the average combat distance. At this point 
he is commencing to bring up the pistol part way towards eye 
level but does not use the sights. He continues to use the entire 
top of the slide as a sighting plane. 

The officer now ejects his empty magazine, slams in a new 
one, chambers a cartridge, puts on the safety, ejects the maga- 
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zine, inserts another cartridge into the magazine, seats the 
magazine into the pistol butt and holsters the pistol. He moves 
forward to 3 feet in front of the paper. He repeats the draw and 
fire routine and, depending upon his ability to handle the pistol, 
may be instructed to simply “draw and fire.” Once he has learned 
to handle the pistol safely and responsibly, the rangeofficer can 
then instruct him to learn to count as he fires each shot. Count 
out loud. Upon firing the seventh shot, the officer automatically 
dumps the empty magazine, leaving a round in the chamber, 
safety off, slams in a loaded magazine, puts on the safety and 
comes to raise pistol. (The safety is purposely left orr during 
the reloading cycle to enable the officer to instantly fire a shot 
if necessary.) 

5. One hour at “average combat” firing. With three magazines 
at his disposal, the officer may continue moving back to about 
20 yards, which is maximum distance for the average officer. As 
he slams in the second magazine, the officer is reaching the 
distance where he should commence bringing up the pistol to 
nearly eye level. He still does not use the sights as such, con- 
tinuing to “sight” over the top of the slide. 

He should now be able to fire twenty-two shots and place them 
all on target, reloading automatically and moving back auto- 
matically. By this time the following routine should have become 
second nature to the officer: the draw, the wiping off the safety, 
the two-handed combat hold, the firing, the counting of each 
shot, the putting on the safety, and assuming the raise-pistol 
stance. At this point the officer can either wipe off the safety 
and go into the two-handed hold and fire instantly or he can 
holster the pistol. He should know how to dump the empty 
magazine and slam in a new one all in one smooth motion. 

6. One hour at “combat fire.” This type of firing will give the 
officer an idea of the potentials of the 45 ACP. The first half- 
hour should be spent in having the officer draw, upon command, 
and fire two shots into the target—fast! The theory is that even 
if one shot can prevent the criminal from continuing his activi- 
ties, two shots will better protect the officer's life and the lives 
of the taxpayers. Upon firing the two shots, the officer moves 
the safety to the on position and remains at raise pistol, his 
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eyes fastened on the target. On command he instantly fires two 
more shots and comes back to raise pistol with the safety on. 
Then two more shots. Then one (the last shot in the magazine). 
The officer reloads instantly, slams the second shot into the 
target and returns to raise pistol. If he has placed all shots in 
the target he should then move back several paces and repeat. 

The second half-hour should be spent in firing seven shots as 
rapidly as possible, reloading and coming to raise pistol. This 
takes practice but enables the officer to appreciate the potential 
firepower at his disposal plus the fact that—even though reload- 
ing—he is not defenseless. By the end of the half-hour, the officer 
should be able to fire twenty-two shots and place them all on 
paper from a distance of 10 yards in twenty-five seconds. 

In my opinion, this is the minimum familiarization and training 
that an officer should receive at the start. Subsequent monthly 
sessions should allow him to improve his ability to handle the 
pistol. | 


Ammunition 


In my opinion, no department should authorize the use of an 
“accurized” pistol or match target pistol. These are not combat 
weapons! 

Similarly, no match or lead bullet ammunition should be per- 
mitted either on the range for qualification or on the street. All 
firing should be done using full-power GI, factory or hollow- 
point factory combat ammunition. 


Confidence 


The reaction to the .45 ACP by officers trained in its use has 
been that it gives them a lot more confidence. Furthermore, they 
are capable of safely stripping, inspecting and replacing the 
component parts of the pistol whenever necessary. This ability 
of the officer to maintain and understand his pistol is an impor- 
tant feature. He no longer uses his handgun blindly. He knows 
what it is and what it will do and why. 
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Maintenance 


Maintenance no longer requires the services of special, highly 
trained personnel or the regular return of the handgun to the 
factory for adjustment and repairs. A small stock of parts, in- 
cluding magazines, would be sufficient to maintain a large num- 
ber of .45’s for many years. 

Magazines should be constantly checked and if one tends to 
give malfunctions or if the lips are bent or damaged it should 
be destroyed and a new one issued to the officer. 


Loading the Pistol 


Any attempt to carry the .45 ACP other than cocked and 
locked defeats and undermines the reasons for carrying it. There- 
fore, each officer must load his magazines and chamber a round 
in the barrel prior to going on duty. Most departments have 
furnished 55-gallon drums filled with sand set on an angle so that 
officers may point their pistols into the sand while chambering 
the first round. This is a wise precaution. 


Part V 


The Heene Report touches on minor modifications to the Colt 
Model 1911 pistol but it does not attempt to go into detail. 
Because of this, I would like to devote this section to proven 
and practical modifications that can aid the officer. J mention 
only those firms that I know will do a competent and practical 
job. 

The bottom of the magazine lies flush with the butt of the 
pistol. This is fine insofar as appearance goes, but it does leave 
quite a bit to be desired for combat use. Under the stress of a 
fire fight an officer can fail to seat the new loaded magazine all 
the way into the butt. The first shot will dump the magazine. 
The simplest method of correcting this is to attach a piece of 
#-inch leather to the bottom of the magazine with cement. This is, 
at best, a temporary adjustment that will not last. The best 
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method of extending the magazine butt is to silver solder a 
solid piece of metal to the end of the magazine, thus giving it a 
permanent extension. Then, the officer inserts the magazine into 
the pistol butt and rams it home with the heel of his hand. He 
cannot fail to seat it all the way (King’s Gun Works). 


Manual Safety 


Many officers will like the Colt Commercial Manual Safety 
as it comes from the factory, but others may prefer a larger 
safety lever. Again, this is only a matter of extending the safety 
lever and not making it too wide. Length is more important than 
width. With an oversize safety the officer does not have to worry 
about wiping off or putting on the safety. His thumb will hit it 
readily (King’s Gun Works, Numrich Arms). 


Grip Safety 


Those officers with extremely large hands may have difficulty 
with the grip safety. Its spur may not be long enough to protect 
the hand. If so, he can either have an extension put on the spur 
or he can cut off the rear portion of the hammer spur, or he can 


do both. 


Accuracy Jobs 


I have warned against “accuracy jobs.” An accuracy job tunes 
the pistol for fine match target shooting. This type of work has 
no place on the street. King Gun Sight does a combat job that 
includes stippling the front of the grip, replacing the factory 
bushing with a heavy combat bushing and turning down and 
fitting the barrel muzzle to the new bushing. Colt also handles 
this type of work using their new bushing and barrel, but, at 
this time, Colt is not ready to handle custom jobs on top of all 
of their production work. 

The officer who wants the finest and has the money to pay 
for it, and the time to wait for completion of the work, should 
contact Armand Swenson who has had years of experience turn- 
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ing out combat .45’s for both law enforcement officers and for 
the shooters in the Southwest Combat Pistol League. He handles 
the complete line of combat alterations and his work is well 
worth the investment. 


Combat Sights 


I have always been partial to the large Colt fixed combat 
sights. The only problem is that some combat and street rigs 
will not take the pistol when fitted with these sights. Better 
check before sending in the pistol or having a gunsmith fit a 
set of new sights. Again, King’s Gun Works has a low profile, 
rounded, adjustable rear and front sight combination that ap- 
pears to be ideal for street use. Most important is that it will not 
rip or snap on clothing. 


Bevelling the Butt 


The opening in the butt of the grip, into which the magazine 
is inserted, is machined square. If a magazine is started slightly 
off-center it is difficult to ram it in. The opening should have 
both sides bevelled and then all interior corners should be highly 
polished. By doing this, the magazine may be rammed in even 
though it started a bit off-center (King’s Gun Works). 

All of these details add up to a much smoother and easier to 
handle pisto!. The professionals in the Southwest Combat Pistol 
League have developed and worked out these details over a 
period of many years and have found them to be well worth- 
while. 


Carrying the .45 Pistol 


There is no problem carrying the Model 1911 and two spare 
magazines on a service belt. The problems arise when the officer 
wants to carry the .45 concealed. I highly recommend a 1%-inch 
or 1%-inch heavy solid leather belt or a “double-stitched” belt. 
I refer to two pieces of solid leather stitched together to make 
one extra thick and stiff belt. A skeleton rig like Bianchi's is light 
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and capable of handling the big pistol comfortably, carrying the 
butt high against the kidney. Obviously the belt must be fitted 
to the holster loop to produce a tight, pull fit to prevent any 
movement of the holster on the belt. 

Many officers prefer a shoulder rig for plain clothes work. 
Good shoulder rigs are expensive and I cannot recommend a 
cheap one. The officer should look into this at some length before 
investing his money. 

The .45 ACP, when properly holstered, is no more difficult 
to carry or to conceal than a .357 Magnum and the .49 is a lot 
flatter. 


In concluding the section on adoption of the .45 automatic, it 
may be of interest to the reader to review a detailed history of 
its development from Colt Automatic Pistols, by Bady. (Ed. ) 


PART 4 


A HISTORY OF MILITARY INTEREST IN AND USE OF 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS IN THE UNITED STATES* 


(A General Survey—1895 to 1955) 


United States military interest in the automatic pistol predates 
the appearance of a commercial type by almost four years. The 
earliest record of an “official” automatic pistol trial in the United 
States dates from November 1894, when a German-made Bor- 
chardt pistol was examined by a board of Naval Ordnance 
officers. By 1896, the Borchardt was in the hands of the United 
States Army, and trials of it were conducted in that year and in 
1897 as well. Early in 1898, Bergmann, Mannlicher, and Mauser 
pistols had been received at Springfield Armory. 

In the beginning of November 1898, the Secretary of War 
convened a board of officers at Springfield Armory for the 
purpose of considering questions related to use of revolvers in 
the United States Cavalry Service. The Cavalry was the largest 
user of handguns in the service. Cavalry needs and require- 





*From Bady’s Colt Automatic Pistols, Borden Publishing Company, Alhambra, 
California. 
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ments were given careful attention and the interest and influ- 
ence of the Cavalry Corps had a strong effect on all matters 
pertaining to handguns, the establishment of handgun calibers, 
and the adoption of the automatic pistol. 

The board of officers at Springfield met for several days, 
examining and evaluating ten handguns including five auto- 
matic pistols (the Mauser, the Mannlicher, the Borchardt, the 
Bergmann and the prototype of the Colt); four Colt revolvers 
and one Smith & Wesson revolver made up the balance. A 
principal finding of the board was 

... (1) The board is of the opinion, in view of the fact that the 
present service revolver has given quite general satisfaction, that the 
revolver is essentially a short-range weapon and that its use should 

be restricted to short ranges, at which the stopping power of the 

caliber .38” bullet is thought to be sufficient; that the United States 

now has in service and store a large number of these weapons; that 
the caliber of the weapon is the same as that at present in the Navy; 
there do not appear to be sufficient reasons to demand a change in 
the caliber, there having been of late years no service experience 


which would develop facts to justify a recommendation and a 
change. .. . 


The board paid little attention to the automatic pistols. In 
fact, their sole interest in that form of weapon focused on the 
question of whether this variety of handgun might be desirable 
as a replacement for the carbine. The board goes on to find and 
conclude that the automatic pistol is not a suitable replacement 
for the carbine. It finds the range of the automatic pistol to be 
inadequate for that purpose. The board also concludes that the 
automatic pistol has not reached a suitable stage of technical 
development to warrant its consideration as a replacement for 
the revolver. This conclusion was an unsolicited opinion; the 
Secretary of War had not asked them to give official consider- 
ation to this question. The author is surprised that the Secretary 
of War failed to introduce this seemingly obvious question; this 
in itself is some indication of the military attitude toward 
automatic pistols at that time. 

No further consideration was given to automatic pistols until 
the end of 1899, at which time Mauser, Mannlicher and Colt 
pistols were offered for trial. The Mauser and the Mannlicher 
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appear to be identical to those tried in November 1898. The Colt 
was slightly different from those tried in 1898. Trials of these 
three weapons started at a time when the Philippine Insurrection 
began. Reports from field commanders emphasized the inade- 
quate stopping power of the .38” caliber revolvers in the hands 
of the troops. Overnight, there developed an extreme “caliber- 
consciousness” at the Ordnance Department. Findings pertaining 
to the three automatic pistols contained criticism of their caliber. 
Both Colt and Mauser were invited to submit larger caliber 
specimens. The Colt was found more acceptable in the overall, 
and a recommendation was made that sufficient quantity of 
Colt’s be purchased for more extensive field trials. 

As the Philippine campaign progressed, the problem of in- 
adequate stopping power became acute. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the Cavalry Corps undertook two means of solution: 
one was consideration of increasing bullet diameters, the other 
was development and trial of experimental bullet shapes that 
might show improved characteristics. A board of Ordnance De- 
partment and Medical Corps officers, headed by Colonel Louis 
A. La Garde, conducted close-range trials on soft wood, clay, 
carcasses of animals, human cadavers and live animals. The ob- 
ject was to determine what form and size bullet might be relied 
upon to get sufficient stopping power for close-range purposes. 

In the period 1900 through 1905, a number of automatic pistols 
were tried including five models of Mannlicher, the 7.65 mm 
Luger-Parabellum, Bergmann, a 7.65 mm Glisenti, four models of 
the Mauser and a Mueller. In every instance, the caliber of these 
pistols was found inadequate. Several objections were raised to 
general design, function and performance. No pistols of domestic 
design, other than Colt, were tried. 

In this period a total of 400 .38” caliber Colt automatic pistols, 
and 1000 7.65 mm Luger-Parabellum were purchased for field 
trial. In both cases, the weapons were placed in the hands of 
Cavalry troops. The results and findings were that automatic 
pistols were not suitable for use in the Cavalry Corps. We now 
see that the two problems figured prominently in the question 
of military use of automatic pistols in the United States. The 
first was Cavalry Corps insistence that automatic pistols were 
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not suitable for military requirements. The second problem was 
that no automatic pistols had yet been offered in larger calibers. 

Early in 1904, the Cavalry Corps prepared three sets of 
specifications relating to handguns. 

The first specification was entitled “General Specifications for 
a Semi-Automatic Pistol for the Cavalry Service.” Among the 
features and minimum requirements listed, were use as a hand- 
gun only, not as a carbine; recoil operated, bolt stop after last 
round has been fired, not less than six rounds capacity, not less 
than .45” caliber; grip or squeezer safety desirable; no special 
tools required for dismounting or assembly; separate magazine 
or cartridge holder preferred. 

The “General Specifications for a Revolver for the Cavalry 
Service” contains, among other things, the following requirements 
for essential features: double-action; swing out cylinder (to the 
left); six chambers; caliber not less than .45”. The specifica- 
tions indicates further that “. . . automatic revolvers will be con- 
sidered. ...” 

The last document in the series is entitled “Program for Tests 
of Semi-Automatic Pistols.” Eighteen phases of examination, per- 
formance and accuracy are listed. 

These tables contain the first known published requirements 
for automatic pistols in United States military history. It is inter- 
esting to note that they were not originated by the Ordnance 
Department, but rather by the Cavalry Corps. At the end of 
April 1904, the tables were turned over to the chief of ordnance, 
and the “Program for Tests of Semi-Automatic Pistols” was 
standardized by the Ordnance Department for all future trials. 

All experiments with bullet shapes up to the year 1905 proved 
unsatisfactory, and it was decided that a return must be made to 
45” caliber (.45 caliber revolvers were in issue up to 1890). The 
Ordnance Department surveyed its files and drew up a mailing 
list of foreign and domestic handgun manufacturers and private 
parties who might be interested in submitting automatic pistols, 
automatic revolvers, or revolvers for examination. Late in Janu- 
ary 1906, a form letter was sent to over twenty individuals or 
concerns. The letter contained the following statement: “...a 
competitive test is to be held for determining what type of cal- 
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iber .45 arm best suited for adoption for use principally by the 
Cavalry and Light Artillery of the United States Army. . . the 
competitive test will be conducted by a board of officers on 
September 12, 1906. .. . You are hereby invited to submit for the 
above-mentioned competitive test such revolvers and automatic 
pistols you desire; the only restriction placed upon their design 
is that they shall use the cartridge to be furnished by this depart- 
ment for the test... .” 

In order to simplify trial procedures, and reduce the testing to 
a uniform frame of reference, the Ordnance Department decided 
to design and prepare a standard .45” caliber cartridge: one 
revolver type, one automatic pistol type. All handguns for future 
trial were to chamber one of the two rounds. 

Kighteen parties expressed interest in these trials and indicated 
that they would submit specimen pistols. The commanding 
officer of Frankford Arsenal was directed to manufacture quan- 
tities of experimental automatic pistol and revolver cartridges. 
The ammunition was offered for sale to prospective applicants so 
that they could conduct pre-trial experiments. 

Background of the experimental .45 pistol cartridge is rather 
interesting. Both the office of chief of ordnance and Frankford 
Arsenal maintain that they were responsible for its design; this 
does not seem to be correct. The .45 automatic pistol cartridge 
was in commercial production for more than one year when the 
Ordnance Department expressed interest in the design of such 
a round, The author has good reason to believe that Colt’s sup- 
plied full details of cartridges, pistol chambers and rifling. The 
details of the Colt. 45 automatic pistol chamber were in Ordnance 
Department’s hands in December 1905. A complete specification 
and blueprint of the commercial .45 automatic pistol cartridge, 
dated January 1906, was also in official hands prior to the Frank- 
ford Arsenal manufacture in April 1906. 

The trial, originally scheduled in September 1906, was post- 
poned three times and the board of officers did not convene 
until January 15, 1907. In the intervening period, ten of the 
prospective applicants withdrew. A number of them never pro- 
duced prototype pistols; others abandoned the prototype de- 


velopment in various stages. A few completed prototype pistols 
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but were not satisfied with their performance and decided not 
to submit them for trial. 

Another interesting development of the pre-trial period was 
the difficulty encountered with Frankford Arsenal ammunition. 
Nearly all of the automatic pistol applicants reported difficulties 
and poor performance with their weapon when Frankford Ar- 
senal ammunition was used. The Army was emphatic about the 
requirement for .45 ammunition in future service handguns and 
it would not admit its error. In response to requests for per- 
mission to use commercial ammunition or suggestions for the 
improvement of the Frankford Arsenal ammunition, the Ord- 
nance Department gave one answer . . ..NOo.” The truth of the 
matter was that the Arsenal had no previous experience with the 
manufacture of automatic pistol ammunition. Variations in di- 
mensions of these cartridges were too great. Ballistic performance 
was erratic and had not been correctly anticipated. This situation 
was responsible for several of the designs being omitted from the 
trial. At the eleventh hour, the chief of ordnance relented after 
vigorous protest from the remaining eight applicants and com- 
mercial ammunition was allowed. Colt’s submitted two automatic 
pistols and one revolver. Savage Arms Co., Deutsche Waffen and 
Munitionsfabriken, Bergmann’s Industrieweke, Smith & Wesson, 
White & Merrill, and the Webley & Scott Revolver Co. submitted 
one weapon each. M.W.B. Knoble submitted two automatic 
pistols. 

The program of trial and examination was the 1904-1905 
“Cavalry” schedule. The White-Merrill, Knoble and Bergmann 
automatic pistols and the Webley-Fosbery automatic revolver 
were quickly eliminated because of poor functioning. The Colt 
and Smith & Wesson revolvers were considered the most satis- 
factory of all weapons submitted. One of the Colt automatic 
pistols and the Savage were considered worthy of further con- 
sideration. Colt’s and Savage were asked to submit quotations 
for quantities of their pistols for field trials. In the beginning, 
Savage declined to bid, and D.W.M. was asked to quote. Con- 
tracts were given to Colt’s and D.W.M. D.W.M. withdrew a 
short time thereafter and Savage was approached once again. 
Savage accepted the second invitation. 
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The pistols were to be issued to Cavalry troops. Commanders 
of those troops to whom pistols were issued had to submit de- 
tailed reports of performance within one year after field trials 
commenced. Another recommendation by the board was that 
45 revolvers be issued to troops. One overall conclusion was 
that the automatic pistol had not reached a stage of satisfactory 
performance, and was, therefore, not suited for immediate adop- 
tion and issue as a service weapon. 

The second half of 1907 was devoted to procurement of field 
trial quantities of automatic pistols and ammunition. Through 
the year 1908, these pistols were received from the suppliers and 
issued to troops of Cavalry scattered about the country. Reports 
from troop commanders came in from 1908 to 1910. The con- 
clusion reached in almost every instance was that the automatic 
pistol was not suitable for service use. 

In the years 1909 to 1911, competitive trials were conducted 
with ever-improving versions of the Colt and the Savage. By 
early 1911, victory was claimed by Colt’s; its most recent model 
.45 automatic pistol was adopted into service. 

In the period 1909 to 1913, a number of foreign designs were 
submitted. These included the Danish Schouboe, Steyr, 9 mm 
Glisenti, Krag-Hansen, Roth-Steyr and Bayard-Bergmann. These 
weapons were rejected. Except for the Schouboe and the Roth- 
Steyr, the others were below .43” caliber and immediately dis- 
qualified. Two domestic weapons in .45” caliber were also sub- 
mitted. These were the .45 Pearce-Hawkins, developed at Spring- 
field Armory 1907-1909, and the Philips gas-operated .45 type 
also developed at Springfield Armory 1911-1912. These weapons 
were rejected because the Savage-Colt competition overshadowed 
all other weapons under consideration. 

On March 3, 1911, Special Order No. 11 of Springfield Armory 
directed that the board of officers present at the November 
trial was to reconvene on March 15. Officers of both firms, in- 
ventors and mechanics, and an officer representing the Bureau 
of Ordnance, United States Navy, were present. The same 
schedule of tests used in November was repeated. Both the 
Savage and Colt were demonstrated by company personnel, and 
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the improvements made since the previous trial were pointed 
out. Each weapon was thoroughly examined, the safety features, 
field stripping and detail stripping were considered. Velocity 
at 25 feet was recorded as 849.4 ft./sec. for the Savage and 
828.0 ft./sec. for the Colt. Accuracy and combined rapidity- 
accuracy firing demonstrated that the Colt was both faster and 
more accurate than the Savage. The endurance test was now 
begun. Six thousand rounds were to be fired in series of one 
hundred. Between series, the pistols were allowed to cool for 
five minutes. The pistols were to be examined, cleaned and 
oiled after every thousand rounds. 

In the first thousand rounds, both pistols worked perfectly, 
without malfunctions. In the second thousand rounds, the Colt 
functioned perfectly. The Savage had four malfunctions. In the 
third thousand rounds, the Colt functioned perfectly. The Savage 
suffered a broken bolt stop which was replaced. In the fourth 
thousand rounds the Colt functioned perfectly. The Savage had 
four malfunctions; the bolt stop and sear were found to be upset 
from constant pounding, the firing pin spring was found to be 
shortened. In the fifth thousand rounds, the Colt functioned 
perfectly. The Savage developed a magazine release defect, and 
dropped its magazine five times; there was further upsetting the 
bolt stop and the bolt was found to contain cracks. In the sixth 
thousand rounds, the Colt functioned perfectly. The Savage had 
thirty-one malfunctions; a new extractor was required, the breech 
plug had cracked, the firing pin had acquired a permanent set, 
the safety slide broke and the retractor spring had acquired a 
permanent set. At the end of the firing, a careful examination of 
the Colt failed to reveal any defective parts. 

A series of tests were performed with underloaded and extra- 
loaded cartridges. Cartridges with thinned primers were also 
fired; velocity was taken once more. The board listed the fol- 
lowing findings, conclusions and recommendations: 

Of the two pistols, the board is of the opinion that the Colt’s is 

superior, because it is the more reliable, the more enduring, the 

more easily disassembled, when there are broken parts to be re- 


placed, and the more accurate. . . . The board therefore recommends 
that the Colt caliber .45 automatic pistol of the design submitted to 
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the board for test be adopted for use by foot and mounted troops 
in the military service in consequence of its marked superiority 
to the present service revolvers, and to any other known pistol, of 
its extreme reliability and endurance and of its fulfillment of all 
essential requirements. .. . 


The Cavalry Corps continued to express strong sentiments 
against the automatic pistol in the last weeks prior to govern- 
ment adoption. A member of the general staff informed the chief 
of ordnance that it might be necessary to adopt an automatic 
pistol without Cavalry Corps support. He intimated that if they 
were to wait for the chief of the cavalry to give his endorse- 
ment, they might never adopt the weapon. 

From 1913 to 1917, there was little activity in the Ordnance 
Department pertaining to handgun experimentation or outside 
requirements. An effort was made to develop a satisfactory .22 
gallery practice pistol, but this failed. Several minor design fea- 
tures of the Colt pistol were refined and improved. 

In World War I, all interest in handguns was centered about 
arrangements for production to meet heavy demand. No handgun 
experimentation or testing was solicited by the government. 
Grant Hammond and Pedersen (through Remington) submitted 
designs which were tested and ultimately rejected. Government 
interest in new handgun designs appears to have ended. 

From 1919 to 1940, the only important accomplishments in 
military handguns were perfection of Model 1911A1, and de- 
velopment of the .22 caliber ACE Gallery practice version of 
the .45 pistol. No foreign designs or native designs were tried 
or examined. No further experimentation with handguns by pri- 
vate parties was solicited by the government. 

In a two-year period prior to United States’ entry into World 
War II, a brief revival of interest in handgun design was stimu- 
lated by the question of a suitable carbine for noncombatant 
troop use. No major original designs were submitted other than 
those from Colt’s (or those based on Colt’s design). 

Military interest in handguns during World War II centered 
around production problems as they had in the previous war 
and no important experimentation was conducted. A sheet metal, 
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stamped version of the .45 Colt automatic pistol was developed 
but never produced. 

Success of lightweight double-action pistols in Europe prior 
to, and during World War II, came under consideration soon 
after the war ended. The United States Army Ordnance Com- 
mittee originated requirements for a new type service pistol with 
lightweight and double-action characteristics. Nine mm caliber 
was specified. Several commercial firms undertook development 
of such pistols. By 1954, a decision was made to drop further 
requirement for the lightweight pistol type, and work on military 
types was abandoned by the companies involved. The Model 
1911A1 remains as the standard service issue and no further 
military requirements or interest exist in the field of automatic 
pistols. 

As with the history of commercial automatic pistols in the 
United States, a single conclusion can be drawn from the history 
of military automatic pistol interest in the United States: from 
1898 on, the Colt automatic pistol dominated the scene. By mid- 
1907, the Colt had been singled out for consideration together 
wih only one other type. By 1911, the Colt was adopted and 
since that time, no serious threat has been raised to it. 


Finally, with respect to the .45 ACP, it must be reported that 
not all experts feel it is an effective handgun cartridge. In the 
United States Army Surgeon General's Report, Wound Ballistics 
(previously quoted) this cartridge is considered ineffective. (Ed. ) 


BONE PENETRATION* 


Bone offered a situation similar to that found in skin. Here a 
minimal velocity of approximately 200 ft./sec. was necessary to 
effect penetration. Once penetration had been effected, any 
velocity remaining above the 200 ft./sec. would operate to effect 
deeper penetration in direct proportion to the square of the 
velocity and the sectional density of the missile. Penetration and 
damage to bone was effectively gauged by the amount of energy 


*U. S. Army Surgeon General’s Report: Wound Ballistics, pp. 139-140. 
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performing work, essentially proportional to the square of the 
velocity. 

While specific experiments were conducted with beef bone, 
results are substantiated by other work with human and horse 
cadavers. Results were essentially the same. 

In conjunction with these critical velocities necessary to effect 
penetration, some consideration should be given to the .45 caliber 
automatic pistol and its load. From time to time, complaint has 
been registered that this weapon is not as efficient under all 
conditions as could be desired in a self-defense weapon. A 234- 
grain full metal-patch bullet is used, and it is launched with a 
muzzle velocity of 825 ft./sec. Following is a tabulation of the 
kinetic energy available with this bullet at various velocities: 


Velocity (ft./sec.) Kinetic Energy (ft.-lbs.) 
825 383 
700 254 
600 187 
500 130 
400 83 
300 47 


Considering the 125 ft./sec. required to effect skin penetra- 
tion, it can be seen that the remaining velocity and energy are 
dropped down to at least 700 ft./sec. and 254 ft.-lbs., respectively. 
The penetration of bone requires another 200 ft./sec. and drop- 
ping remaining velocity to 500 ft./sec. and energy to 130 ft.-lbs. 
In addition to these losses, passage through tissue results in 
some retardation, so remaining velocity and energy will cer- 
tainly be something less than the figures cited. Furthermore, 
impact seldom occurs at point-blank ranges, and the initial ve- 
locity is certain to be something less than 825 ft./sec. when the 
bullet hits the skin. 

From an analysis of these facts and the requirements for pene- 
tration of skin and bone, it can be readily appreciated that the 
45 caliber bullet is of little value as a wound-producing agent 
except in the softer tissues and at near ranges. The bullet often 
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fails either to penetrate or to fracture bone and practically never 
shatters bone in the manner common to the rifle bullet or frag- 
ment. The Japanese and German sidearms with muzzle velocities 
of approximately 1100 ft./sec. were much more effective as 
antipersonnel weapons than the .45 caliber weapon. While the 
same bullet with its characteristics was used in the submachine 
gun, multiple hits probably compensated for the weaknesses, so 
apparent in single shots. 

Of course, the carbine with its much higher muzzle velocity 
has largely replaced the .45 automatic pistol and is a more effec- 
tive antipersonnel weapon than any of the sidearms. 


The only other semiautomatic pistol to be adopted extensively 
by police departments is the 9 mm S & W Model 39. Although 
several southern California departments have adopted this 
weapon (Covina, Inglewood, etc.) the Illinois State Police 
probably represents the largest organization to make this choice. 
Their correspondence with the author indicates the thinking 
behind this decision. (Ed.) 


Dear Sir, 


In response to your inquiry we will endeavor to list some of 
the reasons why our department has adopted the Smith & Wes- 
son, Model 39, 9 mm, automatic pistol as our service weapon. 
But first I would like to go into a bit of background to emphasize 
the need that we thought existed in our deparment for a change 
in our service weapon. In the past, our troopers, from their own 
personal funds, had to buy a service revolver (.38 Special or .357 
Magnum in Colt or Smith & Wesson, with a 4-, 5- or 6-inch 
barrel). It is the policy of our department that our personnel 
have their I.D. card and be armed at all times when not in uni- 
form. Jt was further found that the above-listed service re- 
volvers were too bulky for off-duty or civilian dress; therefore, 
our people were forced to also buy a smaller weapon (.32 caliber 
minimum) as a so-called off-duty weapon. 

It became the department's responsibility then to make a 
serious effort to try and keep all of our personnel trained in this 
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vast assortment of weapons. To ascertain how serious this prob- 
lem was, the following comparisons were made: 





Weapon Ammunition Score (possible 500) 
Service revolver .38 Special target 393 (statewide 
wadcutter field average) 
Off-duty weapon, mostly .38 Special target 217 (statewide 
light 2-inch barrel wadcutter field average) 
300 S & W Model 39’s Our own Special police 374 (average) 
fired by cadets service load 


All of our cadets are exposed to fifty hours of weapons in- 
structions and fire a minimum of five hundred rounds of am- 
munition in our recruit school. In addition, each year our per- 
sonnel are required to compete over our Marksmanship Qualifi- 
cation Course (500 rounds) and must qualify with their service 
and off-duty weapon. Our weakness was apparent—the “off-duty 
weapon. So, it was reasoned that if the department was to pur- 
chase the weapons, much of the initial expense could be reduced 
by the use of a dual-purpose weapon. The time and cost of the 
training could also be reduced. 

We have run many additional tests during the past year but 
they will not be repeated here because we were also experi- 
menting with many different loads. Our tests did show that the 
9 mm is no panacea with respect to being the only police service 
weapon. The 9 mm is no different than any other caliber from 
.32 through .45. The final determination is dependent upon the 
component parts of the weapon being used and the capability 
of the person handling the weapon. A good cartridge can be 
made in all these calibers if the manufacturer is desirous of 
doing so. At the present time, one of the leading cartridge manu- 
facturers in the country is taking an interest in this project and 
has been working very closely with our department. 

Another reason why the bulky revolver was eliminated, as 
well as the smaller revolver, was that they lacked either suf- 
ficient stopping power or practical accuracy. In eliminating 
these weapons it wasn’t necessarily because they were not cap- 
able of being fired accurately. It was because the average trooper 
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could not master these weapons in the training time that was 
available. We further decided that any weapon not capable of 
delivering a minimum of 400 foot-pounds energy to the “right 
address” would not be a satisfactory service weapon. 

This foot-pound energy, we thought, was a must so an attempt 
was made to utilize a medium-size 4-inch revolver by lightening 
the projectile and lessening the recoil. To do this, it was neces- 
sary to increase the velocity for compensation. This proved suc- 
cessful to a point; however, current revolver sights would not 
handle the variation in hits caused by the small variation in 
bullet weights. Knowing that semiautomatics were less prone to 
these variations we next turned to the following: 

The .45 caliber fell from our list quickly as it has always been 
a weapon hard to master with a limited amount of training and, 
in reducing the weight of the bullets, functioning troubles de- 
veloped. Also, the noise level was high and speed with safety 
was a problem so we decided to experiment with more modern 
semiautomatics. 

The .38 caliber Super Commander was one of the last weapons 
we eliminated and only because the Smith & Wesson Model 39 
has many additional features which makes it more like our 
faithful friend, the revolver, safe and fast for the first shot. 

The Model 39 had many features we felt were advantageous 
to a policeman: 

Magazine safety. Even with the magazine inserted and a round 
in the chamber, this pistol is safer than any loaded revolver. 

Thumb safety. With the manual movement of the slide, this 
safety is applied first and when loading a round in the chamber 
always leaves the hammer in a safe position (down). 

Speed. There is always a round in the chamber so that once 
the magazine is loaded the weapon is ready for action. 

The caliber of this weapon (9 mm) is superior to any .38 caliber 
revolver of comparable size for two outstanding reasons: 

1. It can be loaded to pressures of 33,000 psi. Revolvers of 
comparable weight can stand but half this amount. 

2. Regardless of the bullet weight or propellant, the point of 
impact does not vary as radically as it does with a revolver. 
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We could go on and on as the advantages, we think, are 
numerous over any other compromise weapon. We do realize 
that the noise level of the Model 39 is high so we have issued 
ear guards with each pistol to be used on the practice range. 
We further feel that if absolute dependability was the only con- 
sideration we might favor one of the new service revolvers with 
a perpetual inspection to insure against any malfunction. How- 
ever, from a practical standpoint, this semiautomatic will main- 
tain reliability for a longer period and it can be restored quickly 
and easily without technical knowledge. 

We maintain our own repair section for all state-owned wea- 
pons and any department furnishing weapons to their personnel 
should have a well-trained gunsmith to do this regardless of 
whether they have revolvers or semiautomatics. For our de- 
partment (1500 men) the added advantage of interchangeable 
parts and barrels is also advantageous. 

We are presently being supplied with ammunition, 100-grain 
bullets to our specification delivering 400 ft.-lbs. energy at less 
than what we were paying for .38 caliber Special loads. Within 
the next year, they promise us even better police ammunition 
at no additional cost. 

In conclusion, we do not want to leave anyone with the idea 
that we are selling any pistol or caliber of ammunition nor are 
we implying that we have the one and only solution; but, for 
our purposes, this appears to be the answer. 

Our department is presently experimenting with the M-76, 
9 mm, submachine gun. All indications show its accuracy poten- 
tial is very good and it seems to function well with all types of 
ammunition, including foreign made. We have even fired an 
89-grain hollow-point bullet through this weapon with satisfac- 
tory results. 

We hope this information has been of assistance to you. 


Sincerely, 


Albert S. Hinds, Superintendent 
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Specifications 


9 mm Smith & Wesson Model 39 
Double-Action Automatic Pistol 


Caliber 9 mm Parabellum (Luger) 
Barrel length 4 inches 

Grooves 6, right twist 

Weight 26% ounces 

Grips Checkered walnut 

Finish Blue slide with matted top— 


frame bright anodized aluminum 
Magazine capacity 8 rounds 
Height % inches 
Length 79/16 inches 


A. Lighter—less than two thirds the weight of our lightest 
permissible revolver (26% ounces). 

B. Flatter—three fourths the width of our .38 caliber Special 
revolver (1% to 1% inches) with no sudden or uneven bulges 
like the cylinder of the revolver. 

C. Shorter—2 inches shorter than the 4-inch revolver (7 9/16 
inches long) yet, the barrel lengths are the same. This means 
that a cartridge is completely encased by the barrel and no side 
splash of lead that all revolvers have to some degree. 

D. Height—no higher; in fact, it is %inch lower (5% inches). 
Yet, it has a better grip for larger hands due to the trigger being 
almost 1 inch higher on the auto permitting the wrist to be 
straight, not cramping the fingers. 

K. The balance or grip is such that there are no two or more 
ways to grip this pistol as on the revolver. In fact, the hand falls 
into Only one position on the grips, making this pistol an ex- 
cellent pointer with a minimum of training or effort. 


Summary 


Due to all the above, this pistol makes a good dual-purpose 
pistol, on or off duty. It eliminates the need of training with 
two pistols. 
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Most important, by this reason, the trooper off duty is as 
accurate or safe as his uniformed counterpart. At present, we 
have members with 2-inch revolvers that cannot hit a man- 
sized target at 15 yards. With all off-duty pistols, the average 
is 217 out of 500. We now get an average of 393 out of 500 
with the service pistol over the same course of fire. Secondly, 
the FBI maintains that fire fights involving police occur at 
ranges of 7 yards or less with the pointing and not aiming type 
of fire, where this gun definitely excels. 


Safety 


1. By removing the magazine, the pistol becomes inoperative 
even with a live round in the chamber. 

2. If this magazine is then placed in the uniform trouser pocket 
with the car keys, etc. one will not forget to reload the pistol 
on dressing for duty. 

3. This pistol is carried with a round in the chamber and the 
hammer down, exactly the same as the present service revolver. 
Then, it is no more dangerous or safer than the present revolver. 

4. However, once in action, a trooper has more ammunition 
at his command (50%) with the option of reloading much faster 
even in the dark without removing his eyes from the target, not 
forgetting the more accurate single-action type of shooting after 
the first shot results in quicker hits. 


Ammunition 


Nine mm is the most popular and widely used pistol ammuni- 
tion in the world (124 grains at 1200 ft./sec. with specal loads 
available up to 1600 ft./sec. 

A. Exactly the same diameter as we now use (.38 caliber) .357. 

B. Lighter bullet weight (124 grains) permits more velocity 
within working ranges of 100 yards or less, then loses speed and 
range rapidly, making it safer at extreme ranges (1 mile) than 
our present 158- or 200-grain service loads (900 ft./sec.) 1% miles. 

C. Lighter weight of bullet means lighter recoil helping to 
minimize flinching. 
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D. Smaller case designed for smokeless powder is more modern 
than the present .38 Special, which is a black powder cartridge 
requiring more propellant to do the same job. 

E. Due to the light-jacketed bullet at high speed, penetra- 
tion through auto bodies, seats, and rubber tires is doubled. 

F. By substitution of a .30 cal. barrel and nothing else, this 
becomes a .30 cal. Luger with much more velocity. This could 
be the answer years from now when smaller calibers at even 
greater speeds would come to pass, as the continuous trend is to 
lighter and faster bullets. 


Flap Holster 
(Left front, high, 30 degrees) 


A. Flap prevents anyone else getting a grip on the pistol. 

B. Keeps sweaty hands from resting on the backstrap of the 
pistol, eventually rubbing off the finish and causing rust. 

C. Gives some protection from the elements—rain, snow, dust, 
etc. 

D. Uniform regardless of condition of pistol. 

E. Permits loose fit of pistol permitting faster draw; yet, no 
danger of losing pistol when flap is buttoned. 

F. Quicker and easier to find and open than the smaller strap. 


Left Front 


A. Left front handy for either hand, sitting or standing, even 
on your back if knocked down. 

B. Unhandy for anyone else, especially an unseen assailant 
coming from behind. 

C. Safer if hemmed in (amidst a mob, etc.). 

D. Not in the way of swinging arms (causing sleeves to be 
rubbing off the polish) or in the way sitting in an arm chair, 
car, or bending over, running, etc. 

E. Less dangerous to others to your rear in hastily drawing 
to fire. 

F. Faster to get into operation against an opponent, when 
trained in correct stance. 
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G. All personnel to be trained in making initial draw with 
right hand (at the hip draw both) but after reloading the second 
string to be fired with the left hand. 

H. From this position, almost impossible to shoot oneself as 
is the case of drawing from the right side. 

I. When transporting prisoner, pistol on left side is away 
from prisoner. 


30-Degree Angle 


A. An absolute necessity if left front is chosen. 

B. Keep from interfering with left leg, if running, jumping or 
bending over. 

C. Permits easy and fast draw with muzzle being nearly on 
target when clear of the leather, again when trained in the 
proper stance. 

D. Permits the use of seat belts without interference. 

In conclusion, I know that there are some seeming disad- 
vantages to this combination but, after weighing all practical 
factors, I am quite sure you will agree that we here present the 
best for the LS.P. and I guarantee that there are many timid 
departmental heads who will quickly follow our lead. If we 
adopt the recommendations listed, we must be willing to set 
aside appearing disadvantages, such as “hate to change” or 
“awkward appearance, remembering that this is a new look. I am 
sure, after a short while our present system would appear as bad. 

If we pass by this opportunity for this most modern pistol 
and method of carrying, we may find ourselves in the same posi- 
tion as St. Louis and the State of Michigan—unable to modernize 
because of the heavy cost and loss of present equipment. 

In fact, the United States Government had to turn this down 
because of its large inventory of 1911 pistols, .45 caliber am- 
munition and components, with the machinery set up at their 
arsenals to continue this manufacturing. However, they are 
gradually turning to the Model 39 by arming Special Forces 
with same. 


Two additional articles on adoption of the 9 mm S GU W 
Model 39 serve to provide information on its potential use as a 
police weapon. ( Ed.) 
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AUTO PISTOLS FOR POLICE* 
James R. Olt 


For more years than most of us can remember, the standard 
sidearm carried by police officers has been a revolver, usually 
having a 4-inch barrel, and chambered for the now venerable 
.38 Special cartridge. Granted, plain clothes detectives like the 
more easily concealed 2-inch barrel “snub” guns, and a few 
police and highway patrol outfits have authorized their men 
to carry .307 Magnums. 

But what, if any are the drawbacks of a revolver for combat 
shooting? The modern double-action revolver as built by Colt 
and Smith & Wesson has always been considered the very epit- 
ome of handgun reliability—and they are superbly reliable pis- 
tols for the most part. However, a revolver can fail you if it’s 
been dropped on a hard object with enough impact to knock 
the cylinder slightly out of alignment. A foreign object wedged 
in between the cylinder and frame can also render a revolver 
inoperable, although admittedly neither of these things happen 
very often. But the revolver is deadly slow to reload; just ask a 
policeman who has had to reload his weapon in the dark with 
cold-stiffened fingers while one or more criminals were shooting 
at him. 

The Illinois State Police is one of the most progressive law 
enforcement agencies in the country. Modern crime-fighting 
equipment and a rigorous and complete academy training pro- 
gram make Illinois State Troopers as well-equipped and trained, 
and as sharp-looking a group of policemen to be found any- 
where in the country. So it’s no wonder that the brass of this 
police outfit took a long, hard look at the traditional revolver 
their men carried. What they finally decided was better for 
their use was a rather abrupt departure from tradition—a 9 mm 
automatic! 

It wasn’t that the weapons experts of the Illinois State Police 
thought a .38 or .357 Magnum revolver is a bad police weapon— 
it isn’t at all. They just thought there might be something a bit 
better for combat shooting. And if there was they wanted it. 


“Reprinted with permission from Guns Magazine. 
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After considering and testing several different pistols, includ- 
ing the Colt Commander in .38 Super (a cartridge they liked a 
great deal), and the time-tested .45 government auto, they 
finally officially adopted the Smith & Wesson Model 39 9 mm 
automatic for a number of reasons. It is a double-action auto- 
matic, meaning the pistol can be carried safely with a cartridge 
in the chamber and off safety, yet it can be fired quickly simply 
by pulling the trigger like a revolver. It is a reasonably light and 
compact handgun, 26% ounces without its magazine, and just 
77/16 inches in length. The Model 39 is also chambered for 
a potent cartridge, the 9 mm Luger, but more on this later. The 
gun wears adjustable sights; the rear sight adjusts for windage, 
and elevation is controlled by the height of the front sight blade. 

I had a long discussion with Sergeant Louis J. Seman, head 
weapons instructor for the Illinois State Police, about guns for 
police work, and particularly this Smith & Wesson 9 mm auto. 
Sgt. Seman has spent the last ten years of his twenty-six years 
on the force in the weapons department, and has a wealth of 
experience and knowledge at his disposal. “The main advantage 
of an automatic over a revolver for combat shooting,” he told 
me, “is increased firepower. But most automatics have to be 
carried on SAFE, or else they have to be manually cocked or have 
the slide pulled back for the first shot which makes them slow. 
We always stress accuracy over speed in our training programs, 
but we feel an automatic like this pistol is superior to a re- 
volver and other autos for combat shooting. 

So rapid firepower without a slow start is one of the big 
advantages of this pistol. And with its eight-round magazine 
full and a cartridge in the chamber, it has 50 percent more shots 
than a revolver—shots which a policeman will probably never 
need, but which are available anyway. The Model 39 can be 
quickly drawn and fired like a revolver, but from then on it 
functions like other semiautomatic pistols, with the advantage 
of a light, crisp trigger pull without manual cocking. The Illinois 
troopers will carry the S & W Model 39 with a cartridge in the 
chamber and the safety in the orr position so they don’t have 
to fumble with a catch at a crucial time. The gun is as safe as 
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any revolver this way, and absolutely cannot be discharged un- 
less the trigger is pulled. 

Still another point in favor of this automatic over a revolver 
is rapid reloading. The empty magazine can be popped out and 
a fully loaded one can be shoved home and a round chambered 
in just a fraction of the time it takes to reload a revolver. Also, 
the troopers can more easily supply each other with ammunition 
in a shootout. Say one man is pinned down while his partner is 
in a position to return a criminal’s fire. It is considerably easier 
to toss or slide a full magazine to the man who might run out of 
ammunition than it is to throw single cartridges. 

But what about reliability? Don’t automatics jam often? Not 
necessarily so, according to the records kept by the Illinois State 
Police. There have been fewer malfunctions with the first one 
hundred Model 39 autos put into service than with one hundred 
new revolvers used. Which means the Model 39 has been almost 
perfect, since these revolvers are wonderfully reliable. 

“We've found this pistol to be a very dependable weapon,” 
Sgt. Seman emphatically stated. “We’ve dropped them, kicked 
them, hammered on them and with them, and abused them in 
many other ways trying to get them to malfunction. They came 
through the tests with flying colors. Of course, any automatic 
should be kept clean—especially the chamber. But when these 
guns are fairly clean and fed decent ammunition, they work as 
well as anything. They shoot to the same point of impact with 
different bullet weights, and they handle really hot loads even 
better than the Luger.” 

The accuracy potential of the Smith & Wesson 9 mm auto is 
extremely high. The gun delivers superb accuracy from a machine 
rest as do many modern handguns. However, machine rest ac- 
curacy and practical accuracy in the hands of a man are often 
two different things. A tuned-up .45 auto, for example, will pro- 
duce excellent groupings from a machine rest, but few men ever 
master the pistol. The Model 39 appears to be another story 
altogether. Natural pointing qualities and straight line recoil 
make it an easy pistol for even inexperienced shooters to handle. 
New recruits to the Illinois State Police Force are shooting con- 
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siderably better with the 9 mm auto than they do with the 
revolvers. They do receive four more hours of instruction with 
the automatic, but this is mostly in the realm of safety and the 
taking apart and cleaning of the somewhat more complicated 
mechanism. 

“Actually, men rated with less than Expert shoot better with 
the 9 mm auto,” Sgt. Seman pointed out, “while the Expert and 
Master rated shooters tend to drop a few points on their range 
scores. However, I think the high scorers will go right back up 
when they become more accustomed to the gun and we get 
some tuned-up for target werk.” 

Another thing that prompted the Illinois State Police to adopt 
this 9 mm auto was its comparatively small size and light weight. 
Recently, the entire force shot for qualification with their off- 
duty guns (usually .38’s—often airweights—with 2-inch barrels). 
“The shooting wasn’t up to the standards we believe in,” Sgt. 
Seman told me. “The off-duty policeman is becoming more and 
more of a force in stopping crimes from being committed. So 
we decided the same pistol should be worn on and off duty. 
Our 9 mm fills the bill here too because it is very compact. As 
a matter of fact, once this pistol has been issued to the entire 
force, it will be the only pistol we are authorized to carry.” 

Something else that makes the S & W 9 mm very good for 
off-duty policemen at home or in their automobiles with children 
around is a magazine disconnector. It is impossible to fire the 
pistol without the magazine in place, even though there is a 
live round in the chamber and the safety is off! But if the 
“loaded-but-safe-pistol” is needed in a hurry it can be brought 
into action simply by shoving home a magazine and pulling the 
trigger. Again, much faster than loading the chambers of a 
revolver. 

Now what about the 9 mm Luger cartridge? Is it really ade- 
quate for police work? Advocates of the .41 and .44 Magnum re- 
volvers for policemen are probably bellowing in protest by now, 
and grimly predicting bodies of state troopers scattered from 
Cairo to Chicago, Ill., due to their carrying a “pipsqueak” side- 
arm. But the 9 mm Luger is no pipsqueak; the fact is it out- 
performs many of the now-used police cartridges in several areas. 
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Currently, there are three factory-loaded 9 mm cartridges avail- 
able in the United States. The Remington and Winchester-West- 
ern loads utilize a 124-grain bullet at 1120 ft./sec. muzzle 
velocity for 345 ft.-lbs. of muzzle energy. Norma loads a slightly 
lighter 116-grain bullet to a slightly higher 1140 ft./sec., and 
349 ft.-lbs. of muzzle energy. 

However, the Illinois State Police, after testing both 9 mm 
factory loads, and also an experimental load with a 95-grain 
bullet, have decided to use a special loading that will be pro- 
duced for them by Winchester-Western. It will consist of a 100- 
grain bullet loaded to 1400 ft./sec. muzzle velocity, and producing 
436 ft-lbs. of muzzle energy. (Not far from the .357 Magnum 
in a 4-inch barrel.) They feel a lighter bullet at higher velocity 
is better for their purposes; it will have a good shocking power, 
but the extreme range of carry will be only % mile compared to 
1% and 1% miles for the .38 and .357 Magnum. Sgt. Seman put it 
this way: “The ideal police cartridge would shoot flat with 
great shocking power out to about 100 yards, and then it would 
drop to the ground. We would have good shooting potential, 
stopping power, and safety for people caught in the area of a 
gunfight.” 

But the ordinary 9 mm Luger factory load stacks up very well 
indeed against the other common police cartridges. The 124- 
grain load at 1120 ft./sec. was used by the state police to com- 
pile these comparative performance charts: 


Penetration in Penetration in Car Metal 
Cartridge %-inch Plywood Cartridge (.037-inch Fenders) 





(Straight (45-degree 
onShot) Angle Shot) 


9mm Luger/124- 8% sheets 9mm Luger _ 6, broke 3, dented 
grain seventh fourth 
.38 Spec. H.S. 3 and imbedded .38 Spec. 1, broke 1, dented 
(1090 ft./sec.) in fourth sheet second second 
.307 Mag. (4-inch 5 and dented .307 Mag. 5, bulbed 4 complete 
barrel) sixth sheet sixth 
45 Auto 6,dented 3 complete 
seventh 


“From these and other tests, we feel our 9 mm cartridge is an 
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adequate man-stopper,” Sgt. Seman further explained. “Our 100- 
grain load will be even better because of greater shocking power 
due to higher velocity. A .41 or .44 Magnum might be better 
against a man gone berserk, but few policemen can shoot these 
cannons rapidly with any accuracy. And there can be a con- 
siderable element of danger to innocent bystanders from wild 
shots caused by excessive recoil or too much penetration. 

To carry their slick, new Smith & Wesson 9 mm automatic, 
the Illinois State Police are going to be equipped with a flap 
holster instead of the more conventional open-top, cutaway jobs 
now used by many police forces. There is some logical thinking 
behind this move also. Of all the policemen shot in the line of 
duty last year, something like 75 percent were killed or wounded 
with their own pistols. It is often too easy for a thug to yank a 
cops pistol from a cutaway holster—safety strap or not—and 
blast him with it. It is considerably more difficult for a thug 
to get a pistol out of a flap holster when the man wearing the 
holster does not want him to. The flap also protects the pistol 
from the elements, and from dust and lint. 

The Illinois State Troopers will wear their holsters to the 
front and in the crossdraw position. They will flip up the flap 
of the holster with one hand, and with the other hand, draw 
the pistol. Sgt. Seman demonstrated the technique to me, and 
it’s fast. He does it in a blur of motion. 

At this writing, one hundred Smith & Wesson 9 mm automatics 
have been issued to Illinois State Troopers—mostly new recruits, 
range officers and assistants—with four hundred more guns on 
order. The entire force will have the pistol in about 1% years. 
It’s certainly a step in a different direction they've taken, but 
it makes a lot of sense. Rumors are floating around that this gun 
or one similar to it may become our next military service pistol, 
replacing the old reliable .45 auto. One thing for sure, however, 
a lot of law enforcement people will be watching the Illinois 
State Police to see how their new pistol works out. 


Chapter VII 


CONCLUSION 


OW THAT the evidence has been presented, what should 

be the verdict? Which choice provides the police with the 

most effective handgun? Should the police administrator choose 

to adopt high-velocity expanding bullets and retain the .38 Spe- 

cial revolver? Should the .38 Special revolver be discarded in 

favor of a more powerful revolver which will not require ex- 

panding bullets? Should the revolver be abandoned in favor of 
the semiautomatic pistol? 

Having collected and presented the evidence, the author feels 
compelled to serve as one member of the jury. In considering 
the evidence, one first must examine the role intended for the 
police handgun. It is a defensive weapon, primarily carried by 
officers for self-protection, or the protection of others. It is not 
an offensive weapon. When participating in planned hazardous 
operations, many more effective weapons than the handgun are 
available. 

Accepting this guideline, it follows that we must provide 
officers with handguns which provide an effective defense. The 
evidence is clear that the .38 Special revolver using standard 
ammunition does not meet the need. 

Attempting to make-do by retaining the .38 Special revolver, 
but adopting high-velocity expanding bullets is a “cop-out,” in 
the vernacular of the “now generation.” While the objective may 
be accomplished, the police are placed in the position of using 
“dum-dum” bullets in the opinion of their detractors. The trade- 
off is between economy and community relations. The police 
administrator may save the community money by this choice, 
but he may find himself forever under seige by minority groups, 
civil liberties organizations, and the media. For this reason, the 
author must discount high-velocity expanding bullets as a final 
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solution, accepting them only as an interim remedy while im- 
plementing a better solution. 

Adopting a more powerful revolver would permit use of non- 
expanding bullets, thus eliminating the problem of negative com- 
munity relations yet accomplishing the objective. The advantages 
would include the established safety and training aspects pro- 
vided by the revolver. The author discounts the heavy recoil cis- 
advantage and suggests it is a problem only where administrators 
prescribe antiquated training and qualification courses. In the 
author's experience, heavy recoil may be a disadvantage on tradi- 
tional bull’s-eye and practical pistol courses, but it has litile effect 
on realistic combat shooting at 7 to 15 yards. 

The author must decide in favor of the more powerful revolver 
for those agencies who (1) are unable to provide more training 
time than presently devoted; (2) are able to adopt realistic com- 
bat training and qualification courses; (3) are staffed with per- 
sonnel of ordinary intelligence and aptitude. 

Adopting an appropriate semiautomatic pistol would meet the 
objective without use of expanding bullets. In addition, the ad- 
vantages of compactness, capacity, and speed of reloading would 
result. The author disregards the reliability argument, on a basis 
of existing research and personal experience. The recoil argu- 
ment must be discounted on the previously stated grounds. How- 
ever, the need for increased training and weapons inspection 
cannot be ignored. The automatic pistol is more likely to be in- 
volved in accidental discharge than the revolver. This problem 
is lessened by increased training and is less likely to occur among 
more intelligent or alert personnel. Malfunctions will become a 
problem only where a weapons control system does not prevent 
tinkering or accurizing. 

The author must decide in favor of appropriate semiautomatic 
pistols for those agencies who (1) can provide more training and 
inspection than currently provided with the revolver; (2) are 
able to adopt realistic combat training and qualification courses; 
(3) are staffed with personnel of superior intelligence and apti- 
tude. 

Actually, the author would like to withhold his verdict pend- 
ing several developments. The National Bureau of Standards 
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has been funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion to create the “Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory.” 
This laboratory will test and set standards for police equipment, 
and if they investigate the problem of effective police armament, 
new data may become available. 

It is also possible that manufacturers may develop a 
handgun that truly meets police needs. During the past decade 
experimental weapons ranging from the Dardick open chamber 
pistol to the Gyro-Jet rocket pistol have been introduced, and 
faded into obscurity. Caseless, self-consuming ammunition is 
currently under experimentation. Perhaps features of these and 
other developments will enable a manufacturer to develop a 
handgun specifically to meet police needs. 

Of course, there is always hope that a “nonlethal” weapon 
will be perfected which will permit the police to instantaneously 
paralyze deadly opponents. 
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Effective Police Manpower Utilization; Patrol Administration; Police Disaster 
Operations; Rural Law Enforcement; Field Interrogation; An Introduction to 
Modern Police Firearms, A Handbook in Criminal Procedure and _ the 
Administration of Justice; You and the Law Enforcement Code of Ethics; 
Police Film Guide; and, Decision Making in Police Administration. He was 
the editor of Police Supervision Readings. He is the author of the fiction works 
The Pinkerton Eye and Playing God. And the author of the biographical look at 
a Western figure, Whispering Smith 
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Assembled were seventy-five representatives of law enforcement 
groups throughout Southern California. The third degree was to 
be given Smith & Wesson’s Model 57 revolver in the new .41 cali- 
ber... It was about to be squared off against the Gun World 
~ chronograph, a derelict sex wagon and “felonious dobbin,” a torso- 
_ sized mass of horseflesh and bone. 
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Let me suggest that if you are 
not completely familiar with the 
reasoning behind the .41 caliber, 
if you think it’s just something else 
dreamed up by the manufacturer 
in order to sell a few more guns, 
you can think again! Nothing could 
be further from the truth. This, 
the .41, was something that the 
manufacturer was prodded _ into 
making. Read Don’t Die Trying by 
Allen P. Bristow in the December, 
1962, issue of GUN WORLD. 
Therein are the documented short- 
comings of the .38 Special as re- 
gards its use for law enforcement 
purposes. This reading won’t, of 
course, put you at the beginning 
of the thinking period, but will 
give you a basic foundation as to 
just why so much thought has been 
devoted to a better weapon. In an- 
other episode, the article, Case for 
the .41 (See August 1963 GUN 
WORLD) was one of the earliest 
published which suggested the pos- 
sibility of making a .41 caliber. 
This story caused a flood of mail 
from law enforcement that proved, 
beyond a doubt, that most of the 
-men in blue were not satisfied with 
the .88 Special: Here was an in- 
adequate cartridge that had been 
wished on them from what seemed 
like the beginning of time and they 
viewed this story with as much 
interest as a raise in pay or a cut 
in taxes! 

A scant nine months later we had 
a new .41 and the GUN WORLD 
Test Range was devoted to an ap- 
praisal that can be reviewed in the 
June, 1964, issue. Following this 
publication, letters of interest kept 
coming in and we received word 
from Smith & Wesson informing 
us that a Texas city had changed 
over (they would rather switch than 
fight!) to the .41. By this time 
several law enforcement agencies 


had asked for opinions on the wea- 
pon, but there was still a lot of 
doubt as to the true potential of 
the gun for law enforcement work 
and nothing indicated that the peo- 
ple at the S&W works would have 
to shorten their coffee breaks! 

Our first range testing of the .41 
was necessarily limited because of 
a lack of ammunition. Then. des- 
pite a complete reload analysis per 
Dan Cotterman’s report in the 
August 1964, GUN WORLD, there 
was a need for testing that would 
be conducted from a pure law en- 
forcement angle. 

The Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment had just called to ask for all 
the information available on the 
A1. This was the final impetus nec- 
essary to get the desired tests 
underway, so we invited them to 
participate and figured to construct 
some shooting situations that would 
more realistically match those en- 
countered by police officers. 

As plans were made, Chief Addis 
of the Pasadena Police Department 
offered the facilities of the Pasa- 
dena police combat range and fol- 
lowed through by sending a tele- 
typed invitation to surrounding law 
enforcement agencies to attend. 

A phone call was placed to Doug 
Hellstrom of Smith & Wesson. We 
invited him to send a representative 
to assist in the demonstration and 
tests, but our timing was not good 
and they were unable to release a 
factory man on such short notice. 
I also think that they felt that the 
merits of the gun would be repre- 
sentative enough! 


Checking with many officials of 
the Southern California Training 
Officers Association, it was found 
that most were interested in the 
capability of the cartridge to stop 
a man and to penetrate such objects 
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as might be met in the course of 
law enforcement. Velocity also was 
a matter of concern. 

There is nothing in manufactur- 
ers’ ballistics charts that can be 
used as a true measure of a bullet’s 
ability to stop a man. Of course, 
there are always the columns that 
measure foot-pounds of energy, a 
calculation that may be revealing 
to the firearms expert. However, 
when it comes to decisions on car- 
tridges for official use by police, 
the administrators and supervisors 
with “say-so” are likely to regard 
energy figures as unimpressive. In 
short, most of us are not ballistics 
experts and have to rely on what we 
can actually see in order to form 
an opinion. 

What we really were interested 
in was what this cartridge would 
do to flesh and bone, instead of 
the usual array of baffle boards 
and soap blocks. A quick call to a 
local dog food cookery told us we 
could buy a man-sized chunk of 
horse that contained plenty of meat 
and bone. Velocity tests would not 
be too difficult, since GUN WORLD 
has an Avtron T-333 chronograph 
that can quickly be called in when 
the need comes up. 

The NRA technical staff already 
had published ballistics tests on 
these cartridges and had compared 
them to the .38 Special at distances 
up to one hundred yards. It is 
interesting to see that the muzzle 
velocity obtained by the GUN 
WORLD staff on the .41 is slightly 
higher than that obtained by the 
staff of the NRA, and that the 
findings on the .38 Special by GUN 
WORLD indicate much _ lower 
velocities. Since the NRA _ report 
is identical to the Winchester Am- 
munition Handbook, it is felt that 
the NRA used these figures and 
never attempted to duplicate the 
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tests. 


Velocity tests by the NRA 
were as follows: 


41 STANDARD VELOCITY 

210 Gr. Lead Bullet, 4-Inch Bbl. 
MUZZLE 50 YARDS 
940 FPS 890 FPS 


.41 MAGNUM LOAD 
210 Gr. Jacketed Soft-Point, 4-Inch Bbl. 


845 FPS 


MUZZLE 50 YARDS 100 YARDS 
1250 FPS 1145 FPS 1070 FPS 
38 SPECIAL 

158 Gr. Lead Bullet, 6-Inch Bbl. 

MUZZLE 50 YARDS 100 YARDS 
855 FPS 820 FPS (Not Taken) 
38 SPECIAL 

200 Gr. Lead Bullet, 6-Inch Bbl. 

MUZZLE 50 YARDS 100 YARDS 
730 FPS 695 FPS (Not Taken) 


100 YARDS 


Note: The NRA did not report 
a figure for fifty yards; the 
fiaures shown above being taken 
from the Winchester book men- 
tioned. Also, please notice that the 
38 tests were fired with a six-inch 
barrel, while the earlier figures 
reported by GUN WORLD were 
based on firings from a four-inch 
barrel. For a complete text of the 
NRA report, see the July, 1964 
American Rifleman. Another in- 
teresting report on the .41 caliber 
can be found in a three-part series 
by Jan Stevenson in the November 
and December, 1964 and January, 
1965 issues of Law and Order 
magazine. 


When police talk of penetration, 
they usually have two points in 
mind: The first deals with whether 
or not a bullet will go through — 





even stop — an automobile. The 
second and most important con- 
eerns itself with whether it is safe 
to shoot a suspect if there are in- 
nocent citizens that might be en- 
dangered by a bullet with too much 
penetrating ability. Officers who 
dwell on the first point seem to be 
looking for a lightweight, small, 
recoilless handgun that will destroy 
a Sherman tank! 

Those concerned with the second 
point are on the right track and 
realize that the only energy that 
can be counted on to do the job of 
man stopping is that which is ex- 
pended within the body of the sus- 
pect; that excessive penetration can 
be dangerous to the general public. 
Since a smaller diameter, fast-mov- 
ing bullet can have lots of penetra- 
tion and relatively little shocking 
power unless it strikes some- 


The third degree team is seeking an- 
swers: 1. Duke Roberts prepares to poke 
41 factory load through Avtron chrono- 
graph screens. 2. Screen space of 214 
feet was adequate to record handgun 
velocities. 3. Dan Cotterman concen- 
trates on milli-second reading of chron- 
ograph. 4. Ralph L. Lingscheit, armorer 
for Los Angeles Police Department rec- 
ords velocities. 5. Horsemeat awaits 
flesh-and-bone shot test. 6. Derelict car 
was shot from varying angles to deter- 
mine the effects. 





Duke Roberts probes quarter of horsemeat in effort to recover and inspect the 
bullets fired into it in tests. Below: Loaded rounds stand behind corresponding 
bullets recovered from horse section. From left: .41 Standard velocity; .38 with 
200-grain round nose bullet; .41 Magnum load. The latter is the bullet that 
struck and destroyed joint in the photo above. 








The .41 magnum standard velocity cut 
this hole through car door, was 
stopped by window crank. (Below) A 
200-gr. .38 Special did not penetrate. 


Both of the guns shown are Model 57 
S&W revolvers in .41 caliber. Lower 
handgun with a four-inch barrel is the 
one on which tests concentrated. 
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thing solid enough to completely 


stop its forward motion, most 
police departments have ruled out 
the 357 magnum as a good re- 
placement weapon for police use. 

We decided to conduct our pene- 
tration tests on an automobile and 
on horse flesh to be able to better 
evaluate whether the ballistics of 
this cartridge were either too great 
or not great enough. The final 
area of testing that we would 
undertake was one that already had 
been tried by the GUN WORLD 
staff, but, to get a broader per- 
spective of the results of such a 
test, we wanted to let others con- 
duct it. This was to have as many 
as would try the weapon over parts 
of the combat course to be more 
certain that recoil was within rea- 
sonable limits. 

Time for testing arrived and so 
did about seventy-five officers from 
surrounding law enforcement agen- 
cles, both county and city. Also on 
hand to assist in recording data 
were GUN WORLD’s Ray Rich and 
ARA executive director Dan Cotter- 
man. Since this test was for the 
benefit of law enforcement, we 
would conduct it with the latest 
Model 57, which is a four-inch M&P 
designed with the police officer in 
mind. 

Remember that the ammunition 
manufacturer, Remington, produces 
two different loads in this caliber. 
One is a copper-jacketed soft-point 
of high velocity and the other is 
all lead and of a much lower 
velocity. Both are 210 grains and 
both are listed as “‘magnum”’ loads. 
So as to properly identify the two 
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Left: S&W’s Kelly Lookabaugh and 
Dan Cotterman check interior of auto 
after test shots through door, hitting 
meat. (Below) Windshield shots were 
taken at different angles. Smaller 
hole at top was .38, lower is .41. 


loads we will refer to the all-lead, 
lower velocity, cartridge as a “stan- 
dard velocity” load. 

We first compared the velocities 
of the two .41 loads to those of 
the two most commonly used .38 


Special loads: The .388 158-grain 
and 200-grain lead bullets. We will 
not claim that the velocity tests are 
true because they differ from the 
manufacturer’s quotations by over 
one hundred feet per second in 
some cases. However, they are con- 
sistent for comparison purposes and 
are shown below: 
28 SPECIAL, 4-INCH . BBL 
158-grain Western — 726 fps 
200-grain Western — 653 fps 
A1S & W, 4-INCH BBL 
210-grain Standard Rem.— 948 fps 
210-grain Magnum Rem.—1267 fps 
These figures are but a few of 
many that you will have to give con- 


sideration to when choosing a side- 


Seventy-Five 
Officers Had 
Their Chance 
To Test This 
Hotter Caliber 








Roberts levels 25 yard shot at chro- 
nograph now affixed with thin glass 
plates taped with metal foil. Lining 
up bullet with both tapes at this 
distance requires steady aim as shown 
by broken bracket in foreground. 


arm for any given purpose. Our 
tests indicate that the .41 standard 
velocity load has twenty-four per- 
cent more speed than the 158-grain. 
.38 Special load and thirty-one per- 
cent more than the 200-grain. 

Another feature to consider is 
mass and shape of the projectile. 
Where the velocity difference is 
only twenty-four percent, the mass 
difference is 52 grains and where 
the mass difference drovs to ten 
grains, the velocity difference is 
upped to thirty-one percent. As 
for bullet shape, it has long been 
known that the round nose design 
is one of the poorest to produce a 
shocking or “stopping” effect. On 
the other hand, the .41 caliber semi- 
wadcutter is a well known shock 
producer. 


Statistics of police shootings in-. 
dicate that eighty-five percent of 
all shootings take place at twenty- 
five yards or less. We did not test 
beyond that distance. At least we 
knew that the potential of more 
shocking power was available at 25 
yards in the .41 than with either of 
the .38 Special loads at “point 
blank” range! 


Our next step was to hang the 
quarter of horsemeat in a frame so 
its movements would be freely ob- 
served as the bullets struck it. 
Many shots were fired and. it was 





Taped glass in brackets of Avtron’s 
instrument scatters before the impact 
of a .41 caliber bullet. Taking photo 
on opposite side is Cotterman. 


found that where flesh alone was 
struck that both the .38 and .41 
would pass on through, thus ex- 
panding an unknown amount of 
energy after exit. It was noted 
that the .41 left a much larger 
hole which appeared to have con- 
siderably greater tissue damage. 
This, it is felt, was due to the bul- 
let design. Where bone was struck, 
it was another story . The .38 
would glance off and stay in the 
flesh while the .41 would penetrate 
the outer shell of the bone and 
imbed in the inner soft section of 
the bone. Along with this, the bone 
would be shattered in a large area 
surrounding the wound. 

The .41 magnum loads showed 
both high penetration and great 
shocking power when tested on the 
flesh and bone. It so completely 
shattered the large knuckle or knee 
joint that it is felt that no bone 
in the human structure would pre- 
vent the slug from passing com- 
pletely through the body with con- 
siderable force to expend on the 
exit side. These are extra high 
velocity cartridges and certainly 
have a place in police work, but it 
is mostly specialized. 

Test firing at the vehicle was 
accomplished by attempting to fire 
through the door with the window 
rolled down. The 200-grain .38 
Special failed to penetrate the door 


metal. The 158 grain .38 bullet 
penetrated the outer metal and 
stayed inside the door. The same 
was true of the 210-grain. .41 
standard velocity load. The 210- 
grain .41 magnum went through 
the door ‘and into the door on the 
opposite side of the vehicle. 

All of the cartridges mentioned 
above were tested on the windshield 
and found capable of penetration, 
even at a forty-five-degree angle. 
Similar tests were made by firing 
through the side window at the 
“driver,” in this case our piece of 
horse. Although the .41 standard 
velocity proved that it would enter 
the driver compartment with force 
enough to do serious iniury, it is 
not certain that it would incapac- 
itate a suspect to such a degree 
that he could not return fire. The 
.41 magnum struck the meat with 
such force that particles of meat 
were splattered over the interior of 
the vehicle. 

Firing through the grille at the 
engine only proves that you have 
a weapon capable of letting the 
water out of the radiator and you 
may possibly recover the vehicle 
some miles distant. I have heard 
many officers state that their .357 
magnum would stop an engine. This 
is true if they are lucky enough 
to sever the proper electrical lead 
...a feat that also can be accom- 
plished with a pellet gun. 

An important test of any gun will 
determine how difficult it is to 
master. Police officers are human 
and come in different sizes and 
possess varying degrees of ability 
and desire. To test the subject gun 





and caliber we allowed all of the 
officers that were present to fire 
it at the seven-yard hip position. 
This is the position most commonly 
used in police combat and one that, 
in rapid successive fire, demands 
that the shooter be able to recover 
fast to shooting position. 

It is true that most of the of- 
ficers present were interested in 
firearms and were good shots with- 
in their own rights, which may 
have made this particular series of 
tests a bit “loaded” in favor of the 
gun! None of the officers com- 
plained of excessive recoil and all 
were able to keep their shots in 
the “kill zone.’”’ Since recoil is of 
paramount importance in double- 
action shooting, it must be given 
consideration. I always have con- 
sidered the .38 Special a gun with 
very light recoil. The .41 is only 
one-and-one-half times greater 
when the standard velocity cart- 
ridge is used. The .41 magnum, be- 
ing more powerful, is three-and- 
one half times greater and could be 
considered too heavy for anyone 
other than a shooter with a lot of 
experience. 

The inferior performance charac- 
teristics of the .38 Special have 
long been known. However, a new 
level of realism has been reached 
as a result of this side by side 
comparison. I feel, therefore, that 
we have benefited by a valuable 
experience and see every indication 
that the .41 is by far the better 
police weapon. However, Dan 
Cotterman will present his views 
on what was done — or undone — 
in our next issue. @ 
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ON THE COVER: This bird hunting 
photo may seem out of season for an 
April issue, but we feel that it fits in 
very well with the article on preserve 
shooting that begins on page 60 of 
this issue. Photo by Ozzie Sweet. 


5 THERE AN IDEAL COMBAT 


Many law-enforcement agencies have antiquated ideas about their sidearms which have 





While all phases of the combat course stress 
accuracy under various positions, double- 
action, timed-fire is perhaps most important. 


A side arm is so much a part of the 
uniform of American police that we 
sometimes forget that in many parts of 
the world the police do not ordinarily 
carry weapons. Whether or not a police- 
man needs a firearm in order to carry 
out his duties depends upon a lot of 
things, chiefly historical in nature though 
not always. The subject is debatable, 
but it is nonetheless the custom in this 
country for the law man to be armed. 
It is even customary for him to be 
armed with a very particular weapon — 
a .38 Special double-action revolver of 
Colt or Smith & Wesson manufacture. 
It has been customary for so long now 
that one is justified in asking whether 
or not, in view of the vast and contin- 
uing changes in other sorts of equip- 
ment, from radios to head armor, there 
might be something. pretty stagnant 
about it. 

There is little doubt that it is one of 
the functions of the police to resort to 
force upon certain occasions. In the 
main, such force stops short of homi- 
cide, but there are a specific number of 
special circumstances in which a police 
officer is expressly authorized to shoot. 
(These circumstances apply to private 
citizens equally, a point all should know 
but many do not.) I feel safe in stating 
that in a case where a policeman is 
forced to shoot, he ought to shoot effec- 
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Two basic double-action, rapid-fire stances 
are shown. “Stand up” speed position, rear, 
and in foreground, the classic F.B.I. crouch. 


tively. But reasonable as that idea may 
sound, there are many who do not hold 
with it, for while the standard .38 of 
the police may constitute an adequate 
badge of office, it is not an adequate 
weapon. 

But if we wish to evaluate adequacy, 
we must first reach agreement as to 
what is to be achieved. Normally, police 
resort to special weapons (tear gas, shot- 
guns, etc.) when they find themselves 
on the tactical offensive. The pistol is 
basically a defensive tool, and in police 
situations it serves two purposes. First, 
it is a symbol of authority, as were the 
fasces of republican Rome. It is worn to 
indicate that the wearer is prepared to 
use force — lethal force — if he must, to 
enforce the law. This purpose can be 
achieved by any pistol whatsoever, and 
it must be noted that this is the only 
purpose it is ever put to by most police 
officers. It could be made of plastic and 
still do its job. Secondly, however, the 
police pistol is expected to save the po- 
liceman’s life, and the lives of others, if 
they are mortally threatened. To ac- 
complish this task, you may be very 
sure, just any pistol will not do. As a 
matter of fact, only a very few side- 
arms, none of which is in common po- 
lice use, may be expected to do it with- 
out fail. 

A pistol is a fairly tricky instrument 


Officer Eldon Carl demonstrates two-handed 
hold. S & W .44 Magnum is caught at top of 
recoil. Note Carl’s eyes are still on target. 


to use, and the difficulty of its efficient 
use vastly complicates the problem. The 
most efficient weapon, in itself, is use- 
less if it requires a skill level beyond 
that which may be reasonably expected 
of its user. Thus an efficient police pistol 
must be controllable by the average po- 
liceman, if standardization is desired. 
Ducking the standardization question 
for the moment, it is still obvious that 
training programs can allot only a lim- 
ited amount of time to pistol work, and 
proficiency must be achievable reason- 
ably quick. (An alternative is to require 
prospective policemen to pass a pistol 
qualification test before they are hired, 
leaving the training problem entirely up 
to the individual. While this was cus- 
tomary in the Nineteenth Century, it 
might not do today.) 


We must face, then, the fact that the 
average (there's that depressing word 
again) policeman has only a casual in- 
terest in weapons and has had only a 
“boot” course in their use. This further 
limits our scope. 


We now arrive at the conclusion that 
a police pistol must be a reliable life- 
saver and yet practical in fairly inept 
hands. A large order. To fill it we should 
attack the matter with an open mind, 
giving due weight to tradition and ac- 
cepted practice, while never allowing 
precedent to prevail for its own sake. 
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SIDEARM ? 


Crouch position serves to get gun into ac- 
tion in minimum time and reduces silhouette. 
It also permits user to pivot more quickly. 


Modern combat pistols are available 
in three action types and over a dozen 
calibers. It is a common error to con- 
sider action type and caliber as one 
question, which squares the problem. 
A systematic approach ought to exam- 
ine action and cartridge separately, al- 
though, for technical reasons, not all 
calibers are available in all three actions. 

Actions 

The oldest type of combat pistol in 
current use is the single-action revolver. 
It has a distinguished record, and, in the 
hands of a hobbyist who has made a 
study of it, it is a formidable weapon, 
but it is no longer in general police use. 
Anything it will do, a double-action 
revolver will do better, and the d.a. is 
stronger and safer and much quicker to 
load. The single-action revolver may be 
slightly quicker on the first shot, though 
even if this might be proved it would 
be in terms of hundredths of a second 
which do not matter; and it is some- 
what more compact than the d.a. for 
equivalent power. However, only in 
places where chiefs are very relaxed 
and policemen operate pretty much on 
their own is it seen in uniform today. 

The double-action revolver is stand- 
ard in current police work, and as now 
produced it is a very serviceable wea- 
pon. As a combat arm it’s a kind of 
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Gun is in position before crouch is fully 
completed, and this officer can_ instantly 
swing to either side and maintain balance. 


compromise, but since it is definitely the 
safest type of sidearm in general use it 
is the obvious choice for issue to the 
ordinary man. Regardless of how strange 
it may appear to gun fanciers (such as 
the readers of this magazine), the ma- 
jority of peace officers are not much 
interested in firearms, shooting or 
weaponcraft. In good police practice, 
resorting to the use of weapons is 
usually the admission of a serious mis- 
take. In theory, if a policeman does 
everything right, he will never have to 
draw a gun. I have been told by several 
full-duty lawmen that they regard the 
sidearm simply as part of the uniform, 
and that as far as they are concerned it 
could be pinned on, like a_ badge. 
Whether or not this is a sound view, I 
mention it to show that, by and large, 
policemen are not gunmen, and _ that 
they cannot be expected to master the 
handgun except coincidentally. This is 
why the safety and simplicity of the 
double-action revolver make it desirable 
in police work. 

In backwoods Mexico today, where 
all who can afford it normally carry 
sidearms, the auto pistol is the “status” 
weapon. I am often asked why, when 
autos are used by the U. S. Armed 
Services and all Mexican military and 
police people, the U. S. police all use 
the revolver. The answer I give is al- 


cost /ives of good men. Here’s a critical analysis of the situation and what can be done. 


Spe 





Half-crouch serves to bring eyes to gunsights 
quicker and, utilizing two-handed hold, get 
weapon on target with firm, steady stance. 


BY JEFF COOPER 
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For “off-duty” or plainclothes officer, this 





2-inch S&W .38 Military and Police has long - , a ans moneeniene . 
been a favorite. It has fixed sights and is Left to Right: Ted Provost, Eldon Carl, Jim Fields and George Cretton of the El Cajon, 
available in either round or square butt. California Police Force, demonstrate the ““Weaver Stance,” with two-handed hold; 


basic stand-up quick draw stance; F.B.I. crouch; and the “Cooper Speed Kneeling” 
positions. These weapons are all .44 Magnum S&W revolvers with 6% inch barrels. 
El Cajon officers are permitted to use the .44 Special as their official duty cartridge. 





This 5-inch .38 Military and Police S&W has 
fixed sights and weighs about 2 Ibs. M and 
P is available in variety of barrel lengths. 
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Many officers carry a .357 Magnum weapon though regulations only permit 
38 Special cartridge to be used. This .357 Colt Python has found wide accep- 
tance as the official weapon for many law officers. Weight helps reduce recoil. 





The .38 S&W Combat Masterpiece has 4-inch 
barrel, adjustable rear sights and Baugh- 
man Quick Draw on ramp. It weighs 34 oz. 





able in 4 or 5 inch barrel length. It has fixed sights 
and weighs about 23 oz. It has long been favorite Colt .38 Official Police weighs approximately 35 oz. It is available 
“on-duty”” sidearm. Model is only 834 inches long. in 4, 5, or 6-inch barrel lengths and is made in square butt only. 
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From left to right, Officers of the El Cajon, California Police Force, Eldon Carl, George Cretton, Jim Fields, Ted Provost and Billy Cox 





demonstrate variations on the widely-used F.B.I. crouch. These are .44 Special loads being used and note that Officer Carl’s weapon is 
caught at the precise moment of recoil during the firing while all the rest have been returned to battery for the next sequence. 





quired to qualify on the shooting range each month and it is notable 
that the majority do so with a Colt or S&W in 2 inch barrel length! 


ways, “Mas seguro” — safer. Interest- 
ingly enough, this may also be inter- 
preted as “More certain,” but that is not 
what I mean. Reliability of action is 
not an issue here, regardless of what 
you may hear. Good revolvers and good 
autos, correctly maintained, work prop- 
erly in 999 out of 1000 cases. Failures 
occur no more often in one type than in 
the other. For extremely rugged service 
(immersion, mud, sand, ice, air drop, 
etc.) beyond the reach of an armorer 
or gunsmith, the auto is a bit more re- 
liable since it is more easily stripped, 
cleaned and repaired, but while this 
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sort of thing is significant to the soldier 
or explorer, it does not matter to the 
police. 

The big thing about the d.a. is its 
single condition of readiness. It’s either 
unloaded or it’s loaded, and that’s that. 
If it’s loaded, it’s ready, with no prob- 
lems about safeties, magazines, or cham- 
bers. The facts that it’s bulky for its 
power (hence usually underpowered), 
difficult to use well when self-cocked, 
uncomfortable to grasp without special 
stocks, slow to load (without special 
equipment), prone to shaving, pulling 
bullets, and skipping, and quite tricky 


to repair, do not outweigh the safety 
factor. It can be loaded, holstered, and 
forgotten — and this is exactly what the 
policeman prefers to do with it. 

The semi-automatic, or self-loading 
pistol, has many advantages for the 
handgun specialist which the revolver 
cannot match — such as compactness, a 
single firing system, superior handling 
and pointing qualities, speed of sus- 
tained fire, and ease of cleaning and 
repair, among others — but to use an 
auto well you have to think about it 
(cocked? locked? magazine in? maga- 
zine full? chamber loaded? magazine 
spring tension? recoil spring tension?: 
and so on). This is too much to ask of 
a man to whom his pistol is only a 
necessary encumbrance rather than an 
esteemed companion. 

I can hear voices from the wings cry- 
ing, “But the auto is unreliable!,” “The 
auto is slow on the first round!,” “How 
come it’s unsafe for cops if it’s safe for 
G.I.’s?” and “The auto is inaccurate!” 
Such remarks are common with people 
who haven't gone far enough into the 
subject. 

Actually, the auto is vulnerable to 
variations in ammunition in a way that 
is not true of a revolver, so use the right 
ammunition. The auto, cocked and 
locked, is, if anything, faster than a d.a. 
revolver on the first round, as well as 
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subsequently. It is also quite safe to 
carry this way if it is well made and in 
proper operating order, and in the cus- 
tody of a responsible person. Naturally, 
it is not to be toyed with in this condi- 
tion — but then no weapon of any sort 
is a toy. As to military use, soldiers are 
normally under close supervision when 
armed, which is not true of policemen, 
and military forces in combat situations 
simply cannot be too concerned about 
accidents, as long as they do not impair 
fighting ability as much as their elimina- 
tion would. And as for accuracy, those 
who believe that autos are less accurate 
than revolvers clearly haven't been 
around much. A quick look at any com- 
prehensive set of match scores will 
settle this. 

No, safety is the big reason for choos- 
ing a revolver for police work. Person- 
ally, I believe that any policeman who 
can demonstrate thorough mastery of 
the auto pistol should be allowed to 
carry one — after all, the police are not 
a parade ground drill team — but I real- 
ize that this is heresy in many circles. 
And I definitely do not suggest that the 
ordinary lawman, who is not a pistol 
specialist, should carry anything but a 
d.a. revolver. 


Power 


I feel much less tolerant on this sub- 
ject than on the previous one. While I 
am well aware of the perils of a bad 
press in a police action, I can’t help 
feeling that it is immoral to send a man 
into mortal action with equipment that 
will not serve him adequately. 

A pistol may be fired by a policeman 
for two reasons, in gencral — to halt a 
fleeing felon and to save a life. In the 
first case power is not critical, for a 
penetrating hit in the torso will insure 
that, even if the subject keeps right on 
running at the time, he will not get 
clean away. However, in the second case 
reliable stopping power is absolutely 
vital. When a man is trying to kill you, 
your main interest in life is that he stop. 
One hit from your sidearm must be able 
to stop him, not two or three. The use 
by the police of under-powered weapons 
is thus extremely hazardous. 

If there are still those who hold that 
the .38 Special is an adequate man- 
stopper one must assume that they are 
either uninformed or that they have an 
ulterior motive. A .36 caliber, 158-grain, 
round-nosed bullet at some 850 fps is 
simply not enough. The fact that it does 
the job about half the time is as much 
of a recommendation as one could ad- 
vance for an airline that completed 
about half its flights safely. 

It should be noted that just loading a 
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.38 Special hot is no answer, for im- 


pact area is a significant element in 
stopping power, as measured by the 
Hatcher scale. To illustrate, the follow- 
ing three special loads were made up 
for police tests in E] Cajon, California. 
See how they compare in relative stop- 
ping power: 


LOAD A LOAD B LOAD C 
.38 Special E.C.X. .357 E.C.X. .45 Auto (combat) 


R.S.P.= Mass . pounds) x Velocity (in feet per 
second) x Impact Area (in Square inches) 
x F (the shape and material of the bullet) 


One pound=7000 grains Constant of gravity — 32.16 
weight in grains | 
—— + 32.16 


F (factor of bullet shape & material), as observed 
and tabulated in the Thompson-La Garde tests: 


Mass (in pounds)=— 


round nosed jacketed 900 

round nosed soft lead 1000 

semi-round lead 050 

semi-flat lead 1100 

hollow point 1100 

square point or K 1250 

LOAD A LOAD B LOAD C 

Caliber ool” oor” .4515/ 
Weight 230 grains 230 grains 230 grains 
Mass .00412726 .00412726 .00412726 
Velocity 700 f/s 1000 f/s 1000 f/s 
Momentum (mxv) 2.88908 4.1273 4.1273 | 
Impact Area 102 sq. in. .102 sq. in. .159 sq. in. 
vis) ad 0 1250 1250 
R.S.P. 36.835 52.622 81.940* 


*G.1. .45 “‘hardball’’ rates 60 


The repeated failure of the .38 Spe- 
cial led eventually to the innocent de- 
velopment of the .357 “Magnum.” This 
of course is a hot .38 Special. It does 
do much better than the .38, but it is 
still not the answer. In reaching for 
power through velocity alone, it misses 
on several counts. First, that vaunted 
velocity is largely illusory. True, the 
original factory load, in an 8%-inch 
barrel, was pretty hot. But we've been 
going downhill since. Very few 8%-inch 
.357's are in sevice — 6's and 3%’s being 
much more common, with correspond- 
ing decreased output. Plus this, the 
factories are loading down nowadays, 
until the “mighty .357” has become 
about the equivalent of the 9mm Para- 
bellum cartridge. Only recently I had 
occasion to run some impact tests using 
a hoard of prewar factory .357 against 
a lot of 1963 production ammo. Lo, how 
the mighty are fallen! 

Admitting that the .357 can still be 
had in a Buntline-type barrel, and that 
it can be handloaded therefore to the 
originally advertised 1500 fps, stopping 
power obtained by this route is still not 
what a policeman wants because it 
brings with it excessive penetration. A 
lawman is always faced with the risk of 
shooting through his target and killing 
some non-participant on the far side. 
For this reason the .357, even in attenu- 
ated form, is specifically forbidden by 
most police chiefs. 

At this point a rather scandalous no- 
tion intrudes. The man who lays down 
the specifications for the police pistol is 
not the man whose life is at stake. The 
motives of the chief of police and those 
of the patrolman are not, as regards to 
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sidearms, the same. A policeman killed 
in the line of duty does not reduce the 
efficiency of the law enforcement proc- 
ess. On the contrary, the resultant pub- 
licity may actually produce a sympa- 
thetic boost in the budget. (The criminal 
will not get away. Somebody else will 
get him — more surely now that he is a 
cop-killer.) On the other hand, a truly 
adequate sidearm in the hands of the 
policeman may well increase the num- 
ber of dead, rather than wounded, de- 
linquents. This can make for a_ bad 
press, and as every department head 
knows, good public relations are more 
important to the police than the avoid- 
ance of an occasional fatality. 

The motive of the individual police- 
man is still to survive, regardless of 
policy. That he is not permitted to carry 
a “survival weapon,” in many cases, is 
a fact that must be attributed to this 
divergence in motivation. 

It is quite possible, of course, to 
achieve stopping power without a dan- 
gerous superfluity of penetration. This 
is done by firing a large-diameter, soft- 
lead bullet weighing half an ounce or 
more at a moderate (sub-sonic) veloc- 
ity. Such a load is readily controllable, 
rarely exits from a man with sufficient 
residual velocity to be dangerous, and 
practically always stops the fight with 
one sound hit. Such loadings are by no 
means hard to find. Look: 


.38-40 .400” caliber 180 grains 975 fps 
.41 Long Colt -406 200 730 
.44-40 -426 200 975 

— Note: One-half ounce equals 219 grains — 
-44 Special 431 246 770 
-45 a.c.p. 450 230 860 
.45 Auto Rim .450 230 805 
45 a.c.p. SX -450 230 945 
.45 Colt -455 255 870 
455 Ely .457 265 600 


(All factory list data. 
Handloads vary in either direction.) 

All the foregoing are fine police cart- 
ridges. Noteworthy are the .455 Ely, 
which, while a formidable man-stopper, 
is as “soft” to shoot as a .38; the .44 
Special, which is splendidly accurate 
and emminently suitable for “loading- 
up”; and the hot factory .45 auto — a 
standard but little known round. The 
45 auto loses possibly 15% of its stop- 
ping power by the use of a smooth, 
hard jacket, but this is easily correctable 
by handloading. 

(I do not include the .44 Magnum, 
which is a splendid cartridge but not 
for police work. It is much too hard to 
use well for the ordinary man, and its 
penetration is something fierce. Loaded 
light, of course, it’s just fine. .44/240/ 
1000 is about perfect and is equally 
available from a .44 Special loaded up 
or a .44 Magnum loaded down.) 

With all the foregoing readily ob- 
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tainable, it’s odd to note that there is 
now in the offing a “.41 Magnum” in- 
tended to throw a_ .406”, 210-grain 
bullet at about 1100 fps. This will be 
a satisfactory cartridge, I suppose, but 
more of a commercial adventure than 
the response to a real need. Simply 
loading a .44 Special cartridge properly 
(to 1000-1100 fps) would be a supe- 
rior idea in every way. 


The Undercover Pistol 


One problem with the police choice 
of the d.a. revolver is its excessive bulk. 
The major caliber revolvers, conspicu- 
ously excepting the Peacemaker, are 
about as convenient to carry as a bump- 
er jack. Some men will put up with this 
while others won't, but no matter what 
your preference you will find it prac- 
tically impossible to carry a big d.a. 
concealed. Thus the detective is re- 
stricted (if he has an instinct for self- 
preservation) to (1) the new Italian 
derringer in .45 Colt, (2) the Webley 
R.I.C. double-action snubby in .455, or 
(3) the Colt Commander in .45 ACP. 
I don‘t dig the derringer for a variety of 
reasons, but mainly for its lack of versa- 
tility. The Webley is a great gun — 5- 
shots d.a., gate loading, 2%” barrel, 
21 ounces — but almost impossible to 
come by now. (R.I.C. stands for “Royal 
Irish Constabulary.”) So that leaves us 
with the Commander, which, as an 
auto, is not recommended for the non- 
shooter. Nevertheless, any of the fore- 
going selections is a vast improvement 
over the standard detective’s choice of 
a .38 Special, d.a., 2” “snubby,” which 
is a fine little gun for carrying, but a 
frail reed in a fight. 


The Duty Pistol 


Careful consideration, then, suggests 
that no really satisfactory police sidearm 
is now in use though a number come 
pretty close. For the expert shot — the 
man who uses his pistol carefully and 
lovingly for recreation as well as duty 
—the .45 auto is nearly ideal, but we 
must realize that such a man is the ex- 
ception in law enforcement. For the 
ordinary policeman we might specify a 
double-action revolver of not more than 
2% pounds weight when loaded, throw- 
ing a half-ounce projectile of major cali- 
ber (.43” to .46”) at right around 1000 
foot seconds from its 4” barrel. It should 
not be more than 9” long or 5” deep, 
and it should have either a swing-out or 
top-break action. (Yes, top-break ac- 
tions can be made strong enough if you 
go about it right.) Such a pistol is not 
now made. Second choices would be: 
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(1) The S&W 1950 Army #22, #25, 
#26 — 45 Auto or Auto Rim 

(2) The S&W 1950 Military #21 & 
#24 — 44 Special 

(3) The S&W .44 Magnum #29 — 
44 Magnum 


(These are all big, heavy, unwieldy 
weapons for steady wear, but very com- 
forting to have along when the whistle 
blows. ) 

(4) The S&W Combat Magnum #19 
and the Colt Trooper 4”, both in .357. 
(These are reasonably handy d.a.’s of 
moderate weight and bulk, useful with- 
in the limitations of the cartridge. ) 

(5) The Colt .45 auto, and the Com- 
mander. (The best, but only for those 
who can be trusted with it. ) 

It has become so customary for police 
executives to regard standardization of 
sidearms as essential that if you ask 
“Why?” you are apt to be regarded as 
some sort of subversive. Actually, there 
is no real reason why two policemen 
should be armed exactly alike, either in 
uniform or out. True, it looks prettier 
in review, but reviews are somewhat re- 
mote from the issue. Remembering that 
the sidearm is a defensive weapon, a 
man should carry that which he, person- 
ally, can use best, and which gives him 
the most confidence. (My home town 
department requires a man to carry a 
6” d.a. Smith or Colt .38 Special, and 
to carry it with “service” ammunition in 
the cylinder. Having read some scores 
of reports on the behavior of men hit 
with this sort of weapon I'd have a lot 
more confidence in a machete. ) 

Interchangeability of ammunition is 
a matter of practically no consequence. 
If a man has expended two dozen 
rounds or thereabouts in an attempt to 
save his life, he has either saved it or 
it never was in danger. Resupply from 
the belt of a fallen comrade smacks 
more of Pickett’s Charge than of an in- 
terrupted felony. To repeat, when the 
police go on the offensive they don’t (or 
at least they shouldn't) use handguns. 

And there matters rest. In view of 
the generally low standard of efficiency 
of police sidearms, it’s odd to observe 
the smugness of the average police ex- 
ecutive on the subject. If you raise the 
issue you are told, first, that this is the 
world’s best equipment; second, that it 
doesn’t matter anyway because side- 
arms are not important in police work; 
and third, that we've made out pretty 
well up to now. None of which is much 
comfort to a lad who just last month 
tagged a holdup thug solidly twice with 
his regulation pistol. He’s not around to 
read this because the bandit shot back 
and killed him. g\ 
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